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THE CITY OF MANILA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN THE EAST INDIES.” 


THE CITY OF MANILA. 


HE City of Manila (Spaniards spell it 
la, 


“ Manila,” meaning a bracelet or book- 
clasp) is one of the most delightful places in 
the East Indies ; for the people are hospitable, 
the city clean and attractive, and the streets 
wide and well paved, and laid out in such a 
manner that there is no trouble in finding 
your way to every part of the town if a 
Stranger, and are able to speak a few words 
of the musical lingo of Spain. The old for- 
tified city, inclosed with massive walls, where 
the captain-general resides, and where for- 
eigners are not pefmitted to take up their 
abode, is not so comfortable as the new part, 

ing more solid, with narrow streets and 
gloomy buildings, windows barred with iron, 
31 


and heavy coe cochéres studded with spikes 
and riveted in the hardest of woods, held to 
— posts by gigantic hinges imported 
rom Spain hundreds of years ago, and form- 
ing the pattern for succeeding generations 
of native blacksmiths. 

Here are the convents, the palace of the 
archbishop, the dungeons of the inquisition, 
the barracks for many thousand soldiers, the 
arsenals, and smooth-bore guns which cover 
the walls, looking inland for foes as well as 
out upon the bay; for the natives of the in- 
terior are not yet subdued, and they might 
make a sudden dash on the city if so in- 
clined, and do much mischief before they 
could be driven back. A few iron-clads, 
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with their heavy rifles, could knock the 
walls to pieces in ten minutes, and escape 
all damage from the shore guns, as they are 
not up to modern improvements, and the 
soldiers are not ped artillerists, and would 
not care to stand fire at the present pay and 
rations which they receive,—five cents a 
day, with a scant supply of rice for dinner, 
and bananas and oranges for the other 
meals, with an abundance of rice-water as a 
wholesome beverage. 

We have passed many pleasant days in 
Manila, and some happy months at Santa 
Misa, about five miles up the River Pasig, 
where an extensive cordage factory was car- 
ried on, and where one of the proprietors, a 
Mr. Muckford, of Salem, Mass., together 
with the captain of an American clipper 
ship then lying in the harbor, lost their lives 
at the hands of-the /adrvones of the district. 

ape | were having a social chat one even- 
ing, talking of home and friends, when the 
assassins burst in upon them, and dispatch- 
ed them without mercy, but.not without a 
struggle, as the furniture of the room show- 
ed tokens.of the contest that had raged for 
some time before the /adrones accomplished 
their terrible work; and all this bloodshed 
was for the sake of a little money and a 
couple of watches. Many is the time we 
have slept in that same room, with a cutlass 
and a revolver near at hand, and half a dozen 
huge watch-dogs patrolling the court-yard, 
and rather anxious to tear a certain number 
of Mitis to pieces if they should venture to 
invade the premises during the night. But 
a dog can’t guard his appetite; and, when 
the black rascals threw meat over the walls, 
how could the poor brutes tell that it was 
impregnated with a most deadly poison? 
This was the manner in which the natives, 
probably many of them workmen in the fac- 
tory, and so thoroughly acquainted with the 
premises, gained access to the superintend- 
ent’s room without raising an alarm; as the 
dogs were always relied on to give notice of 
danger, and never before had failed to do 


so. 
The Government, goaded by public senti- 
ment, made an effort to arrest the perpe- 


trators of the crime. But no one was pun- 
ished; and, as assassination was common 
enough in all parts of the island, the terrible 
tragedy was forgotten in a few weeks, and a 
new one talked of. But Mr. Muckford was 
remembered by his few intimate friends for 
many years; hor he was a noble-hearted, 

enerous man, and one without a fault. Re- 
figious and conscientious, he not only tried 
to do his duty, but accomplished all that he 
hoped for. 

All may not know that Manila is the cap- 
ital of the Asiatic possessions of Spain, and 
that these possessions embrace the Philip- 
pine and Ladrone Islands, and the Caroline 


Archipelagoes. Manila is situated in lat. 
tude 14 degrees 36 minutes north, and lop. 
gitude 120 degrees 52 minutes east. Luzon, 
the most important island, on which Manil, 
is situated, is rich in sugar, hemp, tobacco, 
and pine cloth, a beautiful fabric, which 
sometimes finds its way to this country in 
the shape of dresses and handkerchiefs, 
which are greatly prized by our belles. 

The city is healthy ; but during six months 
in the year there are terrible rains and hur. 
ricanes, with earthquakes once in a while 
for variety. The latter are dreaded; for 
they do much damage, and there is always a 
great loss of life if a severe shock is felt. 

eople flock to the churches at the first 
shock, and pray for safety, where frequently 
they are crushed to death by the falling 
walls. The waters of the bay invade the 
city, and flood it at every point; the inhabit- 
ants who are not too terrified making their 
escape to the highest point of land, and 
there waiting till the danger has passed. 
The screams and cries of the women and 
children of Manila during an earthquake are 
something to be remembered vividly for a 
lifetime. 

We once rode out a three-days’ hurricane 
in the bay on board of a large ship, with 
three anchors down, and three hundred fath- 
oms of chain out; and even then we could 
but just hold our own, and expected that 
every heavy sea would snap one of the ca 
bles, and send us drifting toward the light- 
house and upon the flats, where the vessel 
would soon have broken up. We sent down 
spars and yards, and held on until the gale 
was spent; but it was a critical time for us, 
as about two hundred fathoms ahead of us 
was a sixty-gun French frigate, and once 
she began to drag her anchors (she had 
three down at the time), but a fourth was 
dropped, and that brought her up, and we 
escaped being crushed and sunk by the 
huge war-ship. 

ll through the night and day of peril we 
could hear the Frenchmen shouting and 
yelling their orders, and making a great 
commotion in sending down yards and strik- 
ing top-masts; while an English forty-gun 
ship, lying near our starboard beam, strip 
ps to the lower masts, and not a sound was 
neard except the shrill piping of the boat 
swain’s mates to sway up or lower away. 
An American man-of-war would have been 
just as quiet in its work as the Englishman; 
for our naval officers understand discipline 
and its value in the hour of peril: but on 
the water it seems as though a Frenchman 
must Parlez taut soit per after every order, 
and then argue if it is right. Our officers, 
and those of the real Johnny-Bull stripe, a 
company their commands with, “Be live 
there, and be d——4 to you!” and the s 
ors know what it means, and act according- 
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ly; but a French naval officer says, “ S’7/ 
vous plait” (if you please), and while men 
and superiors are each other 
the work does not go on, and the ship suf- 
fers. Pinafore officers are out of place on 
the quarter-deck of a naval ship. 

Some people think that California and 
Oregon are harsh toward the Chinese; but 
Jet us take a look at the manner in which 
the Spaniards of Manila have treated the 
Celestials. 

In 1503, there was a large Chinese popu- 
lation; and one day the Spaniards put 23,- 
000 of them to death. Yet, in spite of this 
disagreeable fact, in thirty years from that 
time there were 30,000 Chinese in the city. 
And then there was another slaughter, and 
25,000 more Chinese were killed, and those 
who were spared were banished to China. 
But nothing, not even the fear of death, can 
prevent a Chinaman from emigrating if he 
thinks he can make poner by the operation ; 
and now there are many thousand Celestials 
in Manila, and they do much hard work, and 
seem to live in peace with their neighbors. 
It will be seen, that, when the Spaniards 
wish to get rid of troublesome residents, 
they don’t talk to them from “sand-lots,” 
and say they must go; but rise up and kill 
them, and thus save trouble to their orators. 
It is a quick way of settling a question, al- 
though some may have grave doubts of the 
humanity of such a course. 

In 1762, Sir Willtam Draper, an English 
admiral, attacked Manila with a force of 
nearly three thousand Europeans and Se- 
poys, assisted by a large number of Chinese, 
who wanted revenge for their injuries, and 


got a portion of it. The city was carried by 
storm after ten days’ siege; and then the 
governor ransomed the place: by paying, or 
agreeing to pay, the large sum of four mill- 
ion dollars, providing the English would de- 
vote only three hours to the plundering bus- 
iness, which in those days was a legitimate 
operation. One-fourth of the money was 

aid at the time; but Spain repudiated the 

alance, and the he wettant prover his men lost a 
large portion of their prize funds, much to 
their indignation and the joy of the Span- 
iards, who never pay such debts if they can 
help it, and in this case we do not blame 
them, for during the three years there was 
some terrible plundering and other outrages 
by the soldiers, sailors, and Sepoys, and 
nice families suffered disgraces which were 
not forgotten for many years. 

We cannot close this article without re- 
ferring to the large cigar factory of the city, 
—a Government concern, employing about 
eight thousand women and a thousand men, 
where the very best of Manila cheroots are 
made and shipped to all parts of the world, 
millions being imported to this country, 
where they are much esteemed by smokers. 
The Government derives a large revenue 
from the factory; and the people make no 
complaints, for they are accustomed to that 
sort of thing. 

A visit to Manila will repay those who 
are traveling in the East; for it is a fine 
city, and very pleasant company can be 
found there. We wish that we had time, 
and could afford to spend money enough, to 
enjoy the luxury of another trip to the 
beautiful city. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


te western coast is taking gigantic 
strides in the path of progress; and 
the day is not far distant when its ports will 
receive the products of Eastern Asia and 


transmit them to us by rail. A commercial 
revolution is steadily progressing in that 
direction, which will affect us in no small 
degree, and is already attracting the atten- 
tion of the world. The ports of our western 
seaboard are following in the wake of San 
Francisco; and in the near future Astoria 
may became the commercial emporium, 
which its founder, John Jacob Astor, ardent- 
a sealed. No one can say what shall be 

¢ limit of this progress, or how great a 
portion of our commerce shall thus be di- 
verted from the old ruts, in which it has 
flowed for the past century, to seek newer, 


quicker, and better channels to the great 
marts of civilization. Our thoughts, there- 
fore, naturally turn to our Pacific ports, and 
we seek to know what advantages they pos- 
sess as such. Hence, we present to our 
readers an fllustration of the mouth of Co- 
iumbia River, sometimes called Oregon 
River. 
It is the largest stream of water which 
enters the Pacific from our continent, and it 
rises in a small lake on the western slope of 
the Rocky Mountains in about 50 degrees 
north latitude and 116 degrees west longi- 
tude. Its course is at first in a northwest 
direction, along the base of these mountains 
till, receiving its northernmost tributary in 
about 52 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 
it flows southerly to the forty-sixth paralleh, 
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whence its course is due west to the Pacific 
and forms the boundary between Oregon 
and Washington Territory. Between the 
forty-sixth and forty-seventh parallel it flows 
in a serpentine course, northwest, west, 
and southwest, for about one hundred and 
forty miles, and then southeast to Fort Wal- 
lawalla. It passes through mountain gorges 
and over falls, and is, consequently, a very 
rapid stream. The tide sets up about one 
hundred and forty miles to the foot of the cas- 
cades, a series of rapids caused by the pass- 
age of the river through the cascade range. 
Its principal affluents are the McGillivray 
or Flat Bow River, which enters it from the 
southeast in British America; Clark’s or 


Flat Head River, which joins it about thi 

miles below, in Washington Territory ; anq 
Lewis or Snake River, which flows into it in 
about 46 degrees 20 minutes north Jatitude 
and 118 degrees and 50 minutes west long; 
tude. Beside these, all of which rise in te 
Rocky Mountains, there are the Okouagan 
Wallawalla, Fall River and Willametie 
which unite their waters with those of the 
main stream. At its mouth, and for thirt 
or forty miles within, it forms a kind of bay 
from three to seven miles broad. At its 
outlet, over the flats, which extend from 
Point Adams, northerly, nearly to Cape Dis. 
appointment, there are about twenty feet of 
water, and the channel has a depth of twen- 


MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


ty-four feet. Vessels of from two to three 
hundred tons burden ascend to the Cas- 
cades. Above these no portion of the river 
is navigable continuously for more than 
twenty or thirty miles, and then only by ves- 
sels of the smaller class. The whole length 
of the river (including that of its longest 
affluent) is estimated at twelve hundred 
miles. It was discovered by Capt. Robert 
Gray, who entered it on the 11th of May, 
1792, in the Columbia Redivina of Boston, 
Mass.; and it was from this vessel that the 
river received its name. The first explora- 
tion of the river was made in 1804-5, by 
Captains Lewis and Clark, under the direc- 
tion of the United States Government. 
They embarked on the 7th of October, at 
the western side of the mountains, upon the 
river Kooskooskee, in boats constructed by 
themselves. After arriving at the Columbia 
they had heavy falls of rain, day and night. 
The waters of the Kooskooskee are as fim. 


id as crystal and, at the place where it 
alls into the river Lewis, it is one hundred 
and sixty yards broad. The Lewis at its 
confluence with the Columbia is five hur 
dred and seventy-five yards, and the latter 
itself is nine hundred and sixty wide. A 
little below their junction it acquires 4 
breadth of from one to three miles. From 
the union of the two rivers the country rep- 
resents nothing but a succession of plains, 
without trees, and is nearly sprinkled over 
with a few willow bushes. Still lower down 
rapid currents are met with, and then the 
Cascades. The most rapid of these cur 
rents is in a channel not more than forty-five 
yards broad, in which all the waters of the 
Columbia are pent up. Below this the rivet 
flows in a smooth and limpid stream, in 4 
charming and fertile valley, shaded by lofty 
forest trees, intersected small lagoons, 
and possessing a soil susceptible of every 
kind of cultivation. The trees are re 
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able for the greatest beauty. The fir 
reaches sometimes a height of three hun- 
dred feet, and even attains a circumference 
of forty-five feet. These — of the veg- 
etable kingdom combine elegance with ma)j- 
esty, their trunks sometimes towering two 
hundred feet high before dividing into 
branches. 

It is particularly remarkable that in the 
bed of the Columbia a great number of 
erect trunks of pine-trees are firmly rooted 
at the bottom of the water in depths of from 
ten to twenty-five feet. Judging from the 
shattered state in which these trees were 
found, they must have been in this condi- 
tion fully twenty years at the time of this 


first expedition. It might therefrom be rea- 
sonably inferred that the bed of the river 
has undergone great changes. The obser- 
vations which have been made are not 
complete enough to furnish us with satisfac- 
— information on the subject. 

storia is ten miles from the mouth of 
the river, in Clatsop County. It is a port of 
entry, and was, at one time, an important 
depot of the fur trade. It was named after 


John Jacob Astor, its founder. 

The river is alive with fish, and several 
large canning factories are on its banks, 
where fresh salmon are preserved, and sold 
in every State in the Union in large quan- 
tities. 


O* page 510 we present a curious pic- 
ture showing the ingenious construc- 
tion of a mole’s underground retreat. This 
little antmal is said to be a native of Great 
Britain, but they are found in this country 
and in many others. In England there is a 
curious Cornish legend, telling how the first 
mole came into existence, and we must not 
venture entirely to pass over this wonderful 
history.. The story must be well known to 
some readers, but these may not object to a 
repetition, which will bring the tradition to 
the knowledge of others. Be it, then, 
known to all, that many ages ago, there 
lived in Cornwall a beautiful damsel named 
Gwenda. She was fair,as became a Briton, 
tall, and gifted with a pair of blue eyes, of 
the soft, loving, and poetic type. Every un- 
married gentleman in Cornwall wished “to 
make her happy,” of course. But Gwenda 
was so proud of her beauty that she scorned 
all advances, and, for a long time, loved her 
own sweet self only. But at last the hour 
of her fate came; she fell in love with a fa- 
mous knight, by name Sir Aymeric. Will 
our readers believe the. astounding state- 
ment, that the gentleman did not return the 
love? Perhaps he was looking out for “a 
ood match,” and preferred a long purse to 

auty; perhaps he wanted a learned lady, 
who would study with him, in winter even- 
ings, the poems of the bards and the philos- 
ophy of the Druids; perhaps he wanted a 
musical lady, who would sing soothing bal- 
ads to the knight when out of temper 
through indigestion, or worried with politics ; 
perhaps— but we give up guessing. The 
simple fact was that the unwilling Sir Ay- 
meric did not return the love of Gwenda. 
She, Lowever, determined to conquer his 
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obdurate heart. Her sole trust was, not in 
her sense, her education, or goodness, but 
in her beauty. A great feast was to be 
given, on a certain day, by the Prince of 
Cornwall, at Tintagel, to which Gwenda, 
her mother, and Sir Aymeric were invited. 
The damsel procured the “most lovely” 
dress which Cornish taste could design, and, 
thus armed for heart conquest, took a last 
look at her mirror before leaving for the 
feast. She uttered one exulting exclamation 
of certain triumph, her mother heard, and 
“hoped” her beautiful daughter might suc- 
ceed. “I am sure to conquer,” was the 
bold and self-confident answer of the haugh- 
ty lady. What followed? A piercing scream 
was heard; the mother looked round, and, 
lo! Gwenda had vanished. They “sought 
for her high, and they sought for her low,” 
but Gwenda was never seen again. All 
Cornwall was in a panic; other fair ladies 
might disappear in the same manner; it was 
a a serious matter for mothers, damsels 
and lovers. Was no clew ever discovered? 
One day, while the old gardener was at 
work, he picked up a richly jeweled ring, 
which he Snow had belonged to the long- 
lost Gwenda, and which she had worn on 
the night of her disappearance. The rin 

was discovered close to a hillock from whic 

the gardener had often seen a mole emerge, 
and then run up and down the garden path 
with a strangely melancholy cry. A “wise 
woman” was called in; she watched for 
the appearance of the mole, and then de- 
clared, in mystic words, that Alice had been 
turned into that very mole, as a punishment 
for her pride, by the mighty spirits of Fairv 
Land, Such was the origin of the nrst 
mole in Cornwall, and ten 
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mother of all the moles in England. The 
legend does not inform us where the first 
zentleman mole came from, and we must 
leave this matter in a teasing obscurity. 
Let us now consider the mole’s works and 
ways. Has the reader ever seen one of the 
animal’s castles? If not, he knows little of 
the creature’s engineering skill. Its for- 
tress resembles some of those ancient 
camps where a central stronghold is sur- 


rounded by two or three circles of earth- 


work. The innermost home of the mole 
may be called his citadel: round this runs 
the first circular gallery, bored through the 
earth by the active engineer. The central 
house is connected with the first gallery by 


three roads running from the citadel. Roung 
the first circle stretches a second, and tp 
this four or five roads run from the first 

lery. From the second circular work seve, 
or eight tunnels extend far under ground, 
opening up a large hunting domain to th 
subterranean Nimrod. Readers will thys 
see that all the roads are connected with the 
central house, and form one combined sys. 
tem of animal engineering. One highway 
runs straight from the fortress to the ey. 


tremity of the hunting ground, and in this 
the traps are set by the experienced mole. 
catchers. Most of these galleries are just 
large enough to allow the animal to pass, 


and the speed with which he can gallop 


Vin 
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through such close tunnels is amazing. 
Experiments were made on this point by a 
French gentleman, named Le Court, who 
devoted many years to the study of the 
mole’s habits. He often frightened the 
creature, when feeding, by sending the blast 
of a trumpet into its dining-room. Of course 
the horrified quadruped set off at full speed 
toward its citadel, and those who observed 
the experiments declare that the pace was 
equal to the swift trot of a horse. How 
could the speed be ascertained when the 
animal was hidden? Le Court and his 
helpers, having ascertained the direction of 
the highway, inserted bits of straw into the 
long passage while the mole was out feed- 
ing, and at the top of each straw was a 
small paper flag. As the startled creature 


dashed along the gallery, each straw was, o 
course, forced aside, and the corresponding 
motions of the paper banners indicated the 
pace of the little racer. 

The mole, we may well suppose, has 4 
nursery which he does not place in the cits 
del, but at a distance, where a special apart 
ment is formed for the education of his five 
or six babies. When the infants are able 
to run about, there is plenty of playground, 
the nest being usually at a spot where three 
or four roads cross. “Most readers will now 
admit the mole to be an engineer; but, they 
may ask, where are his tools? He always 
goes about with a patent pickaxe, a shovel, 
and a boring-machine, so beautifully mate 
that the most famous engineers have neve! 
been able to equal them. These too.s at 
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all combined in one piece, and the reader 
may see them whenever he takes up a mole. 
Look at the two fore feet; how like hands 
they are; see how they are turned sideways, 
so that, as the earth is scooped out, it is all 
flung behind, so not to impede the animal’s 
work in front. Notice, in the next place, 
what an admirable miner’s dress the mole 
wears, and how suited it is to his work! As 
the passages through which he moves are 
but just the size of his body, rapid motion 


would be hindered if the earth stuck to his 
fur. But no soil can cling to a coat which 
has the softness and smoothness of the fin- 
est velvet, combined with a peculiar surface 
repelling the most adhesive mould. The 
mode in which the fur is inserted in the 
skin is worthy of notice. Each hair grows 
from the skin in such a direction that the 
fur will lie even and close whether rubbed 
forward or backward, without .irritating the 
mole. But, while the fur is thus soft and 
yielding, the skin itself is hard, and so 
tough that a very sharp knife is needed to 
cut through it. A tender skin would have 
been liable to constant injury by friction 
ayainst rough ground. See, then, how well 
the little creature is fitted for his work as 
an underground engineer. A hand or foot 
adapted for boring, scooping or shoveling 
back the earth; while the fur and skin are 
beautifully fitted for subterranean opera- 
tions. 

Has the mole eyes? Howdo our readers 
answer the question? The ancient Greeks, 
Romans, and many moderns, have replied 
by a“ No.” Let the reader examine for 
himself. He will find two little, black, shin- 
ing points deeply fixed in the head, and al- 
most hidden by the fur. These are the 
eyes. But can the creature really see by 
these minute organs? The same question 
occurred to Le Court, and he answered in 
the proper way, by an experiment. Some 
moles were placed in disused water-pipes, 
open at the end. If none of the observers 
stirred, the animals soon made their escape, 
but if even a finger was put before the 
opening, they instantly retreated. This 
seemed to prove the existence of vision. 
How, then, could such a naturalist as Aris- 
totle deny the possession of sight to the 
animal? The explanation is easy. There 
is a species of mole in the South of Europe 
which has the eyelids quite closed, and 
which is, of course, blind. The ancients 
were probably acquainted with this mole 
only,and many of the moderns carelessly 
applied the observations of the old writers 
to all kinds of moles. Shakspere. describes 
the animal as “ blind,’ following the notions 
of his age. But what can a subterranean 
worker want eyes for? Perhaps one use 


may be to give notice to the animal of its 
approach to the surface, the first gleam of 
light warning the mole back to deeper re- 
cesses. Sometimes, too, our underground 
laborer does leave his dark caves for a 
moonlight hunt, his object being to catch 
and eat as many fat snails as he can find. 
It is during these nightly rambles that the 
mole is sometimes snapped up by a hungry 
owl, in want of a supper for herself and 
ravenous family. The owl and owlets have 


probably little cause for rejoicing ; a severe 


fit of indigestion must surely be their fate 
after swallowing the tough skin of the mole. 

This animal is a great eater. In what 
food does he most delight? Earth-worms 
form the daintiest dinners of the hungry 
little fellow. But he is a bit of an epicure, 
objecting to eat the worms until they have 
been skinned. He is said to perform this 
operation for himself in the neatest man- 
ner. Those who are acquainted with the 
structure of the earth-worm,will not be sur- 
prised at the mole’s objection to the skin. 
Even a hungry man would object to a mut- 
ton chop with one hundred and twenty bits 
of gristle in it. The earth-worm hagthat 
number of gristly rings in its body, and the 
epicure mole is, therefore, quite justified in 
separating them from the skin. Of course 
it is very bad for the worm, but then it is 
very good for the mole. 

We have called this quadruped a teetota- 
ler, for, in respect to water, the little fellow 
may well be called “a thirsty soul.” So in- 
cessant is the desire to drink, that it actual- 
ly constructs a series of tanks for cam, | 
and holding water, unless a stream or pon 


be near. 
A mole has what may be called “a bit of 
ght most desperate 


a temper,” and will 

battles with its own kind. Especially does 
this occur when one happens to bore into 
the gallery of another. The two pugna- 
cious engineers meet; there is no room for 
passing; perhaps neither will go back; all 
the dignity of the mole nature forbids that; 
and there is nothing left but “a set-to.” 
This is no joking matter to either of the 
warriors, for the mole’s bite is like that of a 
bull-dog, as any reader can test for himself, 
whenever he catches one of our black little 
friends alive. 

Our mole has the character of being an 
affectionate husband; in truth, many of his 
most furious battles are fought in defence 
of wife and babies. He will often die rath- 
er than desert his spouse. The lady mole 
is sometimes caught in traps, and the devot- 
ed husband has been known to perish rather 
than abandon her. What a nice text this 
would be for a sermon addressed to certain 
bipeds ! 
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ANCIENT RUINS IN MEXICO. 


Sige ny are many monuments of antiq- 
uity in Mexico which have not attract- 
ed that attention from tourists their im- 
portance really merits. Wise men have 
traveled in Egypt and studied over the mys- 


teries of that wonderful land, and we haye 
read many descriptions of the beautiful, 
costly temples of India; but here, within a 
few days’ travel, are pyramids as strange, 
and perhaps as old, as those situated on the 


THE PYRAMIDS OF PALENQUE, MEXICO. 


plains of Egypt, and witnessed bloodshed, 
and hunger and pestilence, and Napoleon’s 
pe | marching to contest, over burning 
sands. The Mexican pyramids (an illustra- 
tion of which we give) were built so long 
ago that no one seems to know much about 
them. They are situated near some of the 
richest silver mines of Palenque, and can- 
not fail to attract the notice and wonder of 
all who visit that part of the world. They 
were erected long before Cortes conquered 
Mexico, but for what purpose is unknown. 
The American Chronologist says of thesc 
structures : — 

“The only monuments which remain of 
the Mould-Builders’ labors are their tumuli 
of earth, which, in the majority of cases, 
possessed a religious or symbolic signifi- 
cance, when not designed for the interment 


of the dead, it is reasonable to suppose that 
their habitations were but temporary struct- 
ures which have long since perished. As 
we advance southward, however, we find 
that the dwelling-places of the people were 
prepared with greater care, and were in- 
tended to be permanent, while less labor 
and time were expended in the preparation 
cf the resting-places for the departed. Such 
indications point to a considerable advance- 
ment in civilization and the arts. The 
abodes of the ancient Pueblos of the south 
west were constructed of adobe or of stone. 
The walls were solidly built and cemented 
with an adhesive mortar, though we find on 
them no indications of exterior embellish- 
ment, no elaborate sculptures or ornamental 
reliefs. It is not until we reach Mexico and 
Central America, that we find the culmina- 
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tion of aboriginal art on the Western Conti- 
nent. Here we are filled with admiration 
and surprise at the existence of a megalithic 
architecture, which compares favorably with 
many of the famous ruined edifices of the 
older and more highly civilized Orient. The 
characteristic form is the —— some- 
what analagous to that of the gigantic piles 
of Egypt, yet, while the ¢eoca/dz of ancient 
Mexico were almost invariably surmounted 
by temples, the pyramids of the Nile were 
as invariably without such accessories. 

“In the truncated earth works of the 
Mound-Builders, we discover the architec- 
tural germ which was developed to such a 
degree of perfection by the ancient Mexi- 
cans, in their elaborate teocallis of stone. 
The prevailing style of architecture of the 
existing Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and 
Arizona presents a connecting link between 
the ruins of the North and the structures of 
the Nahuate races of the South. In the 
former we find many features peculiar to 
both. There is the rude, irregular horrizon- 


tal style of masonry, presenting the first 
stages of pyramidal structure, which culmi- 
nated in the great Mexican teocallis. We, 
therefore, have a distinct series of develop- 


ments in North-American architecture. 
First, the mounds of the Mississippi Valley ; 
second, the stone structures of the Rio 
Grand del Norte, the Rio San Juan and the 
Rio Colorado; third, the Pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona; and, finally, the more 
highly finished edifices of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. The same design is apparent 
throughout. ‘The distinctive character of 
the Mound- Builders’ structures, and also 
the traditions which have been preserved, 
would indicate that this people were ex- 
pelled from the Mississippi Valley by a 
fierce and* barbarous race, and that they 
found refuge in the more genial climate of 
Central America, where they developed 
those germs of civilization, originally plant- 
ed in their northern homes, into a perfec- 
tion which has elicited the admiration of 
every modern explorer.’” 


AHORE, the capital of the province of 
that name and chief city of the Punjab, 
in Northern India, stands on the left bank 
of the Ravi, the middle of the five rivers 
which give the name to the country. It is 
in latitude 31 degrees 36 minutes north, and 
longitude 74 degrees and 21 minutes east, 
re is surrounded by a wall, which was for- 
merly twenty-five feet high, and fortifica- 
tions seven miles in circuit. In the north- 
western corner of the city stands the citadel, 
the government magazine, and_ military 
workshops. The houses, generally speak- 
ing, are insignificant in appearance, the 
streets are narrow and gloomy; but the 
bazaars are well furnished. Wells are 
abundant within the cordon; the ground is 
carefully cultivated, and adorned with mag- 
nificent gardens. Numerous ruins, whic 
tell tales of its splendor and prosperity in 
days of yore, are seen everywhere. 
hé town, in 1868, had a population of 
one hundred thousand, and is believed to 
have possessed, under the Moguls, a million 
inhabitants. It was, in the twelfth century, 
the capital of the dynasty of the Ghazneri- 


the successors of Baber. Runjit Sinh, the 
Sikh prince, became its ruler in 1799; but 
as he made Amritsir, about forty miles to 
the eastward, his headquarters, Lahore was 


LAHORE, THE SIKHS, AND AMRITSIR. 


des, and afterward a,favorite residence of’ 


much neglected. Since the British con- 
quest of the Punjab in 1849, it has advanced 
steadily in commerce and wealth. The 
change of masters has proved especially 
beneficial to education. A semin for 
teaching Hindu and Mohammedan litera- 
ture, and imparting, by means of vernacular 
languages, European knowledge, has been 
successfully established; and, although it 
receives a grant from the supreme gov- 
ernment, it is mainly supported by the rulers 
and people of native principalities. Even in 
1849 it had five hundred and forty-one pupils. 
It is here, the principal place in Punjab, 
that the Sikhs rose from mere religionists 
to a formidable nation. Their name is a 
corruption of the Sanscrit S’/shya, signify- 
ing disciple. They are frequently denomi- 
nated Sinhs (vulgarly Singhs), that is, lions, 
a name given them by Govind, the last and 
most influential of their hierarchs. Eve 
name of a male Sikh now terminates wit 
the word Sinh. They developed, under re- 
pression, an indomitable. energy, which, 
coupled with the inducements to join them 
that they offered as proselytizers, caused 
them to grow, by degrees, in strength and 
numbers, and to become a most powerful 
nation. Nanah, their originator, was born 
in 1469, in the vicinity of Lahore, and died 
in 1539, near his native place. He was suc- 
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ceeded, in turn, by nine pontiffs, each of 
whom, like himself, was called guru or 
teacher. The last of these was Govind. 
With the decline of the Mogul empire, 
the Sikhs, in spite of their intermittent re- 
verses, steadily increased in might, until, in 


of the confederation, of which, it is gener- 
ally believed, there were twelve, were from 
that time named Misls. The most important 
of these states was Sukarchakiya, which 
was governed by the chief Mah4 Sinh, fa- 
ther of the famous Runjit Sinh, who con- 


1764, they convened a general assembly, de. 
clared themselves an independent nation, 
and issued coin from which the emperors 
name was omitted. Govind had called their 
commonwealth Khalsa. It continued to 
bear that name; and the component states 


i 
: 


| solidated the misls into a union under his 


own undivided control. The virtual sover 
eignty of this renowned Sikh dates from 
1805, but it was not until 1838 that he at 
tained the zenith of his power. He 4 

the following year at the age of fifty-nine. 


ener 
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During 1845-1846 the Sikhs ceased to exist 
as a nation, and their country has since been 
ruled, as already mentioned, by the English. 
But every loyal Sikh still believes that his 
people, as a nation, are suffering but a tran- 
sitory depression, and are destined to re- 
trieve and surpass their by-gone glory. 
Dilip Sinh, the reputed son of a wife or con- 
cubine of Runjit Sinh, was, in 1868, a pen- 
sioner of the British Government, had pro- 
fessed Christianity and resided in England. 

Amritsir (pool of immortality) in the same 

rovince, where Runjit Sinh established his 

eadquarters, is the chief place of worship 
of the Sikhs. Its situation, between Cabul 
and Delhi, Cashmere and Deccan, is excep- 
tionally favorable; and, consequently, it en- 


joys an extensive trade. But its chief im- 
portance is due to the sacred pond, con- 
structed by Ram Dass (one of the earlier 
pontiffs of the Sikh faith), in which the 
Sikhs and other Hindu tribes immerse 
themselves, that they may be purified from 
all sin. This holy basin is one-hundred and 
thirty-five paces square, and built of brick. 
It has, in its centre, a temple (see illustra- 
tion) dedicated to the last of the Sikh pon- 
tiffs, Guru Govind Sinh. The book of re- 
ligion and laws of this guru, called Gran?’h, 
is deposited, under a silken canopy, in this 
temple. There are six hundred priests at- 
tached to the edifice, and it is supported by 
the voluntary contributions of pilgrims and 
devotees. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ON THE RACK. 


HE house was not astir till late next day, 
for master and mistress breakfasted in 
their own rooms at noon, and seemed in no 
haste to meet. A more miserable man than 
Yorke the sun did not shine on. Oppressed 
with remorse for last night’s violence, shame 
at last night’s betrayal of jealousy, and bit- 
ter sorrow for last night’s defeat, he longed 
et dreaded to see Cecil, feeling that all 
ie of winning her heart was lost, and 
nothing but the resignation of despair re- 
mained for him. 

Fearing that Alfred might venture back, 
he haunted house and garden like a restless 
ghost, despising himself the while, yet 
utterly unable to resist the. power that con- 
trolled him. No one came, however, — not 
even Germain; and the afternoon was half 
over before Cecil appeared. He knew the 
instant she left her room, for not a sound 
escaped him; he saw her come down into 
her boudoir looking so fresh and fair he 
found it hard to feign unconsciousness of her 
presence till he was composed enough to 
meet her as he would. The windows of her 
room opened on the shady terrace where he 
had been walking for an hour. After pass- 
ing and re-passing several times, in hopes 
that she would speak to him, he pulled his 
hat low over his brows, and, looking in, bade 
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her “Good-morning.” She answered with 
unusual animation, but her eye did not meet 
his, and she bent assiduously over her 
work as if to hide her varying color. Yorke 
was quick to see these signs of disquiet, 
but the thought of Alfred made him inter- 
pret them in his own way, and find fresh 
cause of suffering in them. 

Both seemed glad to ignore last night, for 
neither spoke of it, though conversation 
flagged, and long pauses were frequent, till 
Yorks. in sheer desperation, took up a book, 
offering to read aloud to her. She thanked 
him, and leaning on the window ledge he 
opened at random and began to read. Of 
late, poems and romances had found their 
way into the house, apparently introduced 
by Germain, and to her Surprise Yorke al- 
lowed Cecil to read them, which she did 
with diligence, but no visible effect as yet. 
In five minutes Yorke wished she had re- 
fused his offer, for the lines he had unwit- 
tingly chosen were of the tenderest sort, and 
he found it very hard to read the tuneful 
raptures of a happy lover, when his own 
heart was heaviest. He hurried through it 
as best he could, and not till the closing 
line was safely delivered did he venture to 
look at Cecil. For the first time she seemed 
affected by the magic of poetry; her hands 
lay idle, her head was averted, and her 


quickened breath stirred the long curls that 
half hid her face. 
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“She thinks of Alfred,” groaned Yorke 
within himself, and throwing down the 
book, he abruptly left her for another aim- 
less saunter through the garden and the 
grove. He did not trust himself near her 
again, but lying in the grass where he could 
see her window, he watched her unob- 
served. Still seated at her embroidery 
frame, she worked at intervals, but often 
dropped her needle to look out as if longing 
for some one who did not come. “She 
waits for Alfred,” sighed Yorke, and laying 
his head down on his arm, he fell to imag- 
ining how different all might have been had 
he not marred his own happiness by blindly 
tying to atone for one wrong with another. 
The air was sultry, the soft chirp of insects 
very soothing; the weariness of a wakeful 
night weighed down his eyelids, and before 
he was aware of its approach, a deep sleep 
fell upon him, bringing happier dreams to 
comfort him than any his waking thoughts 
could fashion. 

A peal of thunder startled him wide 
awake, and glancing at his watch, he found 
he had lost an hour. Springing up, he 
went to look for Cecil, as he no longer saw 
her at her window. But nowhere did he 
find her, and after a vain search he returned 
to the boudoir, thinking some clew to her 
whereabouts might be discovered there. 
He did discover a clew, but one that drove 
him half mad with suspense and fear. 
Turning over the papers on her writing- 
table, hoping to find some little message 
such as she often left for him, he came upon 
a card bearing Alfred’s name, and below it 
a single line in French. 

“ At five, on the beach. Do not fail.” 

Yorke’s face was terrible as he read the 
words that to his eyes seemed a sentence 
of life-long desolation, for, glancing despair- 
ingly about the room, he saw that Cecil’s 
hat was gone, and understood her absence 
now. A moment he stood staring at the 
line like one suddenly gone blind; then all 
the pain and passion passed into an unnat- 
ural calmness as he thrust the card into his 
pocket and rung like a man who has work 
to do that will not brook delay. 

“Where is Mrs. Yorke?” was the brief 
question that greeted Anthony when he ap- 
peared. 

“Gone to the beach, sir.” 

“ How long ago?” 

“Nearly an hour, I should say. It was 
half-past four when I came home; she was 
here then, for I gave her the note; but she 
went out soon after, and now it’s half-past 
five.” 

“What note was that?” 

“ An answer to one I carried to the hotel, 
sir.” 

“To Mr. Alfred, was it not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“ Did you see him, Anthony?” 

“ Gave it into his own hand, sir, as mis. 
tress bade me, for it was important, she 
said.” 

“Very important! i 
say??? po He answered it, you 

“Yes, sir. I met him on the lawn, and 
when he’d read the note, he just wrote 
something outlandish on his card and told 
me to hurry back. Is anything wrong, 
master?” 

“Mrs. Yorke has gone boating with him, 
I believe, and I am anxious about her, for a 
storm is blowing up, and Mr. Alfred is no 
sailor. Are you sure she went that way?” 

“Very sure, sir; she had her boat cloak 
with her, and went down the beach path. 
I thought she spoke to you lying under the 
pine, but I suppose you were asleep, so she 
did n’t wake you.” 

“* She stopped, did she?” 

“Yes, sir, several minutes, and stooped 
down as if speaking to you.” 

“You were watching her, it seems. Why 
was that?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I couldn ’t help it; 
she looked so gay and pretty it did my old 
eyes good to look at her.” 

“ You may go.” 

The instant he was alone, Yorke caught 
up a delicate handkerchief that lay on a 
chair, and calling Judas, showed it to him 
with a commanding, “ Find her.” The d 
eyed his master intelligently, smelt the bit 
of cambric, and with nose to the ground, 
dashed out of the house, while Yorke fol- 
lowed, wearing the vigilant, restless look of 
an Indian on the war-trail. Under the pine 
Judas passed, snuffed here and there, hur- 
ried down the path, and set off across the 
beach, till coming to a little cone, he seemed 
at fault, ran to and fro a minute, then turned 
his face seaward and gave a long how! as if 
disappointed that he could not follow his 
mistress by water as by land. Yorke came 
up breathless, looked keenly all about him, 
and discovered several proofs of the dog’s 
sagacity. Cecil’s veil lay on a rocky seat, 
large and small footprints were visible in 
the damp sand, and a boat had been lately 
drawn up in the cove, for the receding tide 
had not washed the mark of its keel away. 

“She could not be so treacherous. She 
has gone with Germain. I will not doubt 
her yet.” But as the just and generous 
emotion rose, his eye fell on an object 
which plainly proved that Alfred had been 
there. A gold sleeve button lay shining at 
his feet; he seized it, saw the initials “ A. 
N.” upon it, and doubted no longer, as the 
hand that held it closed with a gesture full 
of ominous significance, and turning sharp 
ly, he went back more rapidly than he came 
Straight home he hurried, and calling An 
thony, alarmed the old man as much By his 
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appearance as by the singular orders he 
ve. 

“If Germain comes, tell him to wait here 
for me; if young Norton comes, do not ad- 
mit him; if Mrs. Yorke comes, put a_ light 
in the little turret window. I am going to 
look for her, and shall not return till I find 
her, unless the light recalls me.” 

“Lord bless us, sir! if you’re scared 
about mistress, let some one go with you. 
I'l be ready in a jiffy.” 

“No; I shall go alone. Get me the key 
of the boat-house, and do as I tell you.” 

“But, master, they ll put in somewhere 
when they see the squall coming on. Bet- 
ter send down to the hotel, or ride round to 
the Point. It’s going to be a wild night, 
and you don’t luok fit to face it.” 

But Yorke was deaf to warnings or sug- 
gestions, and hastily preparing himself for 
the expedition, he repeated his orders, and 
left Anthony shaking his head over “ mas- 
ter’s recklessness.” 

As he unmoored the boat, Judas leaped 
in, and, standing in the bow, looked into the 
dim distance with an alert, intent expression, 
as if he shared the excitement of his com- 
panion. Up went the sail, and away flew 
the Sea-Gul/, leaving a track of foam be- 
hind, and carrying with it a heart more un- 
quiet than stormy sea or os Across the 
bay skimmed the boat, and landing on the 
now deserted beach, Yorke went up to the 
hotel so calm, externally, that few would 
have suspeced the fire that raged within. 

“Is young Norton here?” he asked of a 
clerk lounging in the office. 

“Left this afternoon, sir.” 

“Rather sudden, wasn’t it? 
sure he’s gone?” 

“Don’t know about the suddenness, Mr. 
Yorke, but I do know he paid his bill, sent 
his baggage by the 4.30 train, and said he 
should follow in the next.” 

“Did he say anything about coming over 
“> Cliffs?” said Yorke. “I expected him 
today.” 

“f heard nothing of it, and the last | 
saw of him he was going toward the beach 
to bid the ladies good-by I supposed.” 

“Thank you, Gay. I hada message for 
him, but I can send it by mail.” And 
Yorke sauntered away as if his disappoint- 
ment was a very triffing one. But the in- 
stant he was out of sight his pace quickened 
to a stride, and he made straight for the de- 
pot, cursing his ill-timed sleep as he went. 
Another official was soon found and ques- 
tioned, but no person answering to Alfred’s 
description ha: purchased a ticket; of this 
the man was quite sure, as very few persons 
had left by either of the last trains. 

“Well planned for so young a head, but 
Judas and his master will outwit him yet,” 


Are you 


muttered Yorke between his teeth, concen- 


trating all his wrath on Alfred, for he dared 
not think of Cecil. 

Stopping at Germain’s lodging, he was 
told that his friend had gone to town at 
noon, and had not yet returned. This intel- 
ligence settled one point in his mind, and 
confirmed his worst fear. Regardless of 
the gathering storm, he put off again, shap- 
ing his course for the city, led by a convic- 
tion that the lovers would endeavor to con- 
ceal themselves there for a time at least. 
A strange pair of voyagers went scudding 
down the harbor that afternoon; the great 
black hound, erect and motionless at the 
bow, though the spray dashed over him, 
and the boat dipped and bounded as it 
drove before the wind; the man, erect and 
motionless at the helm, one hand on the 
rudder and one on the sail, his mouth grim- 
ly set, and his fiery eye fixed on the desired 
haven with an expression which proved 
that an indomitable will defied both danger 


and defeat. Craft of all sorts were hurry- 
ing into port, and more than one belated 
pleasure boat crossed Yorke’s track. The 


occupants of each were scanned with a 
scrutinizing glance, and once or twice he 
shouted an inquiry as they passed. But in 
none the faces sought, no an- 
swer brought either contradiction or con- 
firmation of his fear, and no backward look 
showed him the welcome light burning in 
the little turret window. Coming at last to 
the wharf where they always landed, he 
questioned the waterman to whose care he 
gave his boat. 

“ Ay, ay, sir; this squall has sent more 
than one philandering young couple home in 
ahurry. The last came in twenty minutes 
ago, just in time to save the crew from more 
water than they bargained for.” 

“ Did you observe them? Was the lady 
beautiful? the gentleman young? Did you 
catch the name of either? Where” — 

“Drop anchor there, sir, till I overhaul 
the first cargo of questions,” broke in the 
man, for Yorke was hurrying one inquiry 
upon the heels of another without waiting 
for an answer to any. Did I observe ’em: 
No, I didn’t, particularly. Was the lady 
pretty? Don’t know; she was wrapped up 
and scared. Was the gentleman young? 
Not more than three-and-twenty, I should 
say. Did I catch their names? Nota 
name, being busy with the boats.” 

“Did they seem fond of one another? 
Were they in a hurry? Which way did 
they go?” 

“Uncommon fond, and in a devil of a 
hurry. Which way they went I can’t tell; 
it was no business of mine, so I did n’t look. 
Anything more, sir?” said the man good- 
humoredly. 

“Yes; take this for your trouble, and 
show me the boat they came in.” 
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“Thanky, sir; that’s it over yonder. 
The lad must have been half seas over with 
love or liquor, to bring his sweetheart all 
the way from the Point in a cockle-shell like 
that.” 

“From the Point? 
then?” 

“ Ay, sir; I know ’em all, and the Water 
Witch is the worst of the lot, but her smart 
rigging gives her a rakish look to them 
that don’t know a mud-scow from a 
wherry.” 

“ Did the young man give you any orders 
about the boat?” 

‘ “Only to keep her until she was called 
or. 

“And you have no idea which way they 
went?” 

“ No, sir; they steered straight ahead as 
far as the corners, but what course they 
took then I can’t say.” 

Yorke was gone before the man had fin- 
ished his sentence, and, with Judas at his 
heels, turned toward his old home, feeling 
little doubt but he should find the fugitives 
at Mrs. Norton’s, close by; for, though she 
was absent for the summer, her house was 
accessible to her son. Admitting himself 
without noise, he searched his own premises, 
and from the garden reconnoitred the ad- 
joining ones. Every window was 
shuttered; no light anywhere appeared, 
and the house was evidently unoccupied. 
Hester, when called, had heard and seen 
nothing of Mr. Alfred for months, and was 
much surprised at her master’s sudden ap- 
pearance, though he fabricated a plausible 
excuse for it. Out he went again into the 
storm that now raged furiously, and for sev- 
eral hours searched every place where there 
was the least possibility of finding those 
he sought. He looked also for Germain, 
hoping he might lend some help; but he 
was in none of his usual haunts, and no 
clew to the lost wife was found. 

Drenched, despairing and exhausted with 
his fruitless quest, he stepped into a lighted 
doorway for shelter, while he took a mo- 
ment’s thought what course to pursue next. 
As he st there, Ascot, the young artist, 
came from the billiard-room within; he had 
been Yorke’s guest the night before, and, 
recognizing his host in the haggard, weath- 
er-beaten man standing in the light, he 
greeted him gayly. 

“Good-evening, ancient marriner; you 
look as if your last voyage had not been a 
prosperous one. I can sympathize with 
you, for, thanks to that confounded Water 
Witch, we nearly went to the bottom in the 
squall this afternoon.” 

“The Water Witch?” cried Yorke, 
checking himself in the act of abruptly 
quitting Ascot, whose gayety was unbear- 
able just then. 


It is a hotel boat, 


“Yes, I warn you against her. We cam 
over from the Point in her, and had a nap 
row escape of being made ‘demmed, damp, 
moist, unpleasant bodies,’ as Mantaling 
says.” 

“ This afternoon, Ascot?” he exclaimed, 
“ At what time?” 

“ Between five and six.” 

“Did you leave the boat at the lower 
wharf, where we usually land?” 

“Yes; and there she may stay till dooms. 
day, though I ought to be grateful to her, 
after all.” 

“We? then you were not alone?” 

“No; my Grace was with me” —there 
Ascot stopped, looked half embarrassed, 
half relieved, but added with a frank 
laugh, — 

“I never could keep a secret, and, as | 
have betrayed myself, I may as well con- 
fess that I took advantage of the storm and 
danger to make myself a very happy man. 
Give me joy, Yorke; Grace Coventry is 
mine.” 

“Joy! Your torment has but just be 
gun.” With which gloomy answer Yorke 
left the astonished young gentleman to con- 
sole himself with love-dreams and a cigar. 

“Have I lost my senses as well as my 
heart, that I go chasing shadows, and de- 
luding myself with jealous fears and fan- 
cies, when perhaps there is no mystery or 
wrong but what I conjure up?” mused 
Yorke, as he crossed the deserted park, in- 
tent upon a new and hopeful thought. Hav- 
ing made one mistake, he began to believe 
that he had made another, and wasted time 
and strength in looking for what had never 
been lost. Weariness calmed him now, the 
rain beating on his uncovered head cooled 
the fever of his blood, and the new hope 
seemed to brighten as he cherished it. 

“I?ll go back and wait; perhaps she has 
already come, or tidings A her. Anything 
is better than this terrible suspense,” he 
said, and set about executing his design in 
spite of all obstacles. 

It was nearly midnight now, too dark and 
wild to think of returning by water, and the 
last train had left; but only a few miles lay 
between him and home, and neither wear 
ness nor tempest could deter him. Soon 
mounted on a powerful horse, he was riding 
swiftly through the night, recalling legends 
of the Wild Huntsman to the few belated 
travelers who saw the dark horseman dash 
by them, with the dark hound following 
noiselessly behind. The storm was in ac 
cordance with his mood, and he liked it bet 
ter than a summer night, though the = 
buffeted him, and the rain poured down 
with unabated violence. At the first point 
where the cliffs were visible, he reined up 
and strained his eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the light that should assure him of Cecil's 
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safety. But a thick mist obscured land and 
sea, and no cheering ray could pierce the 
darkness. A mile nearer, his eye was glad- 
dened by the sight of a pale gleam high 
above the lower lights that glimmered along 
the shore. Brighter and brighter it grew as 
he approached, and soon, with a thrill of 
joy that made his heart leap, he saw that it 
shone clear and strong from the little turret 
window. An irrepressible shout broke from 
his lips as he galloped up the steep road, 
leaped the gate, and burst into the hall be- 
fore man or maid could open for him. 

“Where is she?” he cried in a voice that 
would have assured the wanderer of a ten- 
der welcome had she been there to hear and 
answer it. 

Anthony started from a restless doze in 
his chair, and shook his gray head as he 
eyed his master pitifully. 

“«She a’n’t here, sir, but we’ve had news 
of her; so I lit the lamp to bring you 
home.” 

Yorke dropped into a seat as if he had 
been shot, for, with the loss of his one hope, 
allstrength seemed to desert him, and he 
could only look at Anthony with such im- 
ploring yet despairing eyes, that the old 
man’s hard face began to work as he said 
below his breath, — 

“After you’d gone, sir, I went down to 
the Point and staid round there till dark. 
Just as I was coming away, old Joe came in 
bringing a sail he ’d picked up half way 
down the harbor. There were several of 
us standing about the pier, and naturally we 
asked questions. Then it came out from 
one and another that the sail belonged to 
the boat Mr. Alfred took this afternoon. 
He left there alone, but one of the men saw 
him with a lady afterward, and by his de- 
scription 1 knew it was mistress.” 

Yorke covered up his face as if he knew 
what was coming, and had not courage to 
meet it; but soon he said brokenly, “Go 
on;” and Anthony obeyed. 

“The man wasn’t quite sure about Mr. 
Alfred, as he don’t know him, and didn’t 
mind him much; but he was sure of mis- 
tress, and could swear to the boat and sail, 
for he helped rig it, and his sweetheart made 
the streamer. I’d like to think he was 
wrong; but as Mr. Alfred hired the boat, 
and the dear lady was seen in it, 1’m aw- 
they were wrecked in the 


How still the house seemed as the words 
dropped slowly from Anthony’s lips. Noth- 
ing stirred but poor Judas panting on the 
mat, and nothing broke the silence but the 
soft tick of a clock apd the sobbing of 
the wind without. Yorke had laid down 
his head as if he never cared to lift it up 
‘gain, and sat motionless in an attitude of 
ttter despair, while the old servant stood 


respectfully silent, with tears rolling down 
his withered cheeks, for his gentle mistress 
had won his heart, and he mourned for her 
as for a child of his own. 

Suddenly Yorke looked up and spoke. 

“Have you sent any one to look for 
them?” 

“ Yes, master, long ago, and” — 

“What is it? You keep something back. 
Out with it, man; 1 can bear anything but 
suspense.” 

“ They found the boat, and it was empty, 
master.’ 

“Where was it? Tell me all, Anthony.” 

“Just outside the little bay, where the 
gale would blow hardest and the tide run 
strongest. The mast was broke short off, 
the boat half full of water, and one broken 
oar still hung in the rowlock, but there was 
no signs of any one except this.” 

Turning his face away, Anthony offered a 
little silken scarf, wet, torn and stained, but 
too familiar to be mistaken. Yorke took it, 
looked at it with eyes out of which light 
and life seemed to have died, then put it in 
his breast, and, turning to the faithful hound, 
said ina tone more pathetic for its calm- 
ness, — 

“Come, Judas; we went together to look 
for her alive, now let us go together and look 
for her dead.” 

Before Anthony could detain him, he had 
flung himself into the saddle and was gone. 
All that night he haunted the shores, look- 
ing long after others had relinquished the 
vain search, and morning found him back in 
the city inquiring along the wharves for tid- 
ings of the lost. 

Taking his own boat, he turned home- 
ward at last, feeling that he could do no 
more; for the re-action had begun, and he 
was utterly spent. The storm had passed, 
the dawn was breaking beautifully in the 
east; the sea was calm, the sk doula 
the wind blew balmily, and the sea-gulls 
floated along a path of gold as the sun sent 
its first shaft of light over the blue waste. 
A strange sense of peace came to the lone- 
ly man after that wild night of tempest and 

espair. The thought of Cecil, quiet, un- 
derneath the sea, was more bearable than 
the thought of Cecil happy with another; 
for, in spite of repentance and remorse, he 
could not accept his punishment from Al- 
fred’s hand, and clung to the belief that she 
was dead, trying to find some poor consola- 
tion for his loss in the thought that life was 
made desolate by death, not by treachery. 
So, sailing slowly through the rosy splendor 
of a summer dawn, he came among the 
cluster of small islands that lay midway be- 
tween the city and the little bay. Some 
were green and fair, some were piles of 
barren rocks; none were inhabited, but on 
one still stood a rude hut, used as a tempo- 
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rary shelter for pleasure parties or such 
fishermen as frequented the neighborhood. 
Yorke saw nothing of the beauty all about 
him; his eyes were fixed upon the white 
villa. that once was home; his mind was 
busy with memories of the past, and he was 
conscious of nothing but the love that had 
gone down into that shining sea. Judas 
was more alert, for, though sitting with his 
head on his master’s knee, as if trying to 
comfort him by demonstrations of mute af- 
fection, he caught sight of a little white 
flag, flutte-ing from the low roof of the hut, 
and leaped up with a bound that nearly took 
him overboard. The motion roused Yorke, 
and, following the direction of the dog’s 
keen eye, he saw the signal, — saw, also, a 
woman, wrapped in a dark cloak, sitting in 
the doorway with her head upon her knees 
as if asleep. 

In an instant both dog and man were 
trembling with excitement, for there was 
something strangely familiar about the 
cloak, the bent head with its falling hair, the 
slender hands folded one upon another. 
Like one inspired with sudden life, Yorke 
plied his oars with such energy that a few 
vigorous strokes sent the boat high upon 
the pebbly shore ; and leaping up the bank, 
while Judas followed baying with delight, he 
saw the figure start to its feet, and found 
himself face to face with Cecil. 


CHAPTER X. 


AT LAST. 


HILE Yorke slept the previous after- 

noon, Cecil met Alfred on the beach, 

talked with him for half an hour, and when he 

left her hastily, she stood waving her hand till 

he was out of sight; then she looked about 

her as if in search of some one, and her 

face brightened as she saw Germain ap- 
proaching. 

“I am glad you have come,” she said, 
“for I was just trying to find a man to take 
this boat home, and here | find a gentleman. 
Alfred came in it, but delayed so long that 
he had only time to run across the cliffs and 
catch the train. Will you ferry me over to 
the Point, and add another favor to the many 
I already owe you?” 

“ Nothing would please me better, but, in- 
stead of landing so soon, let me take you 
down below the light-house, as I promised 
you I would, This will be my only oppor- 
tunity, for 1 go away tomorrow, and you 
know you said I should have one more hap- 

day.” 
a Did Bazil tell you that?” asked Cecil, 
looking disturbed, as his words recalled last 
night’s adventures. 

“No, but I am well aware that I trouble 


you, — that you wish me gone ; and I shai 
obey: but give me this last pleasure, for} 
may never come again.” 

The smile he gave her was both mela. 
choly and submissive; she longed to bid 
him stay, but dared not, yet remembering 
Bazit’s wish that she should bear with hin 
a little longer, she was glad to grant it, for 
she felt her power over this man, and feared 
nothing for herself. A moment's hesitation, 
then she went toward the boat, saying, in 
her friendliest tone, — 

“TI trust you, and you shall have your 
pleasure ; but, believe me, if I wish you 
gone it is for your own sake, not mine.” 

“I know it. I am grateful for your pity, 
and I will not disturb your confidence by 
any violence. Indeed, I think I’m done 
with my old self, and grow quieter as the 
end approaches.” 

Cecil doubted that, as she remembered 
the scene before the fountain, but Germain 
was certainly his gentlest self now, and as 
they sailed across the bay before the fresh- 
ening wind, she felt the hour full of real 
rest and enjoyment despite her care. Ab 
sorbed in animated conversation, and un- 
conscious of the lapse of time, they glided 
past the Point, the pleasant islands, the city 
with its cloud of smoke, the light-house on 
its lonely rock, and were floating far down 
the harbor, when the growling of distant 
thunder recalled them from the delights of 
a musical discussion to the dangers of an 
impending storm. A bank of black clouds 
was piled up in the west, the wind came in 
strong gusts, the waves rolled in long 
swells, and sea and sky portended a summer 
squall. 

“ How careless I have been,” exclaimed 
Germain, looking anxiously about him 
“ But I fancy we need fear nothing excepta 
drenching, for it will take some time to te 
turn in the teeth of this gale. Wrap yout 
cloak about you and enjoy the fine sight, 
while I do my best to atone for my forget 
fulness.” 

Cecil had no fear, for Germain was a skill 
ful boatman, and she loved to watch the 
grand effects of light and shade as the 
thunderous clouds swept across the skj, 
blotting out the blue, and making the water 
sombre with their shadows. An occasional 
flash seemed to rend the dark wall, but no 
rain fell, and by frequent tacking Germain 
was rapidly decreasing the distance between 
them and home. Safely past the city they 
went, for Cecil would not land there lest 
Yorke should be alarmed at her long a> 
sence, and as the storm still delayed, she 
hoped to reach shelter before it broke. 

“Once past the islands and we are salt, 
for the little bay is quiet, and we can 
at any point if the storm begins. A few 
minutes more of this rough work, and wt 
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can laugh at the gale. Bend your head, 
please, | must tack again, else” — 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a 
crash of thunder like the report of a can- 
non, as a fierce gust swept down upon them, 
snapping the slender mast like a bulrush, 
carrying Germain overboard wrapped in the 
falling sail. With a cry of horror Cecil 
sprang up, eager, yet impotent, to save 
either herself or him; but in a moment he 
appeared, swimming strongly, cleared away 
the wreck of the sail, righted the boat and 
climbed in, dripping, but unhurt. 

“Only another of my narrow escapes. 
lm surely born to die quietly in my bed, 
for nothing kills me,” he said coolly, as he 
brushed the wet hair from his eyes, and took 
breath. 

“Thank Heaven! you are safe. Land 
anywhere, for now the sail is gone we must 
not think of reaching home,” cried Cecil, 
looking about her for the nearest shore. 

“We will make for the lower island; the 
storm will not last long, and we can find 
shelter there. Unfortunate that I am, to 
make my last day one of danger and dis- 
comfort to you.” 

“] like it, and shall enjoy relating my ad- 
ventures when we are at home. Let me 
row, itis too violent exercise for you,” she 
said as he drew out the oars and took off 
his coat. 

“Jt will not hurt me; or, if it does, what 
matter? I would gladly give my life to see 
you safe.” 

“No, no, you must not do it. Let the 
boat drift or give me an oar; I am strong; 
I fear nothing; let me help you, Germain?” 

“Take the rudder, then, and steer for the 
island; that will help me, and the sight of 
you will give me strength for a short tussle 
with the elements.” 

Cecil changed her seat, and with her 
hand upon the helm, her steady eyes upon 
the green spot before them, sat smiling at 
the storm, so fair and fearless that the sight 
would have put power into any arm, courage 
into any heart. For a time it seemed to in- 
spire Germain, and he pulled stoutly against 
wind and tide; but soon, to his dismay, he 
felt his strength deserting him, each stroke 
costa greater effort, each heart-beat was a 
pang of pain. Cecil watched the drops 
gather on his forehead, heard his labored 
breathing, and saw him loosen the ribbon at 
his throat, and more than once dash water 
over his face, alternately deeply flushed and 
deadly pale. Again and again she implored 
him to desist, to let her take his place or 
trust to chance for help, rather than harm 
himself by such dangéfous exertion. But 
to all entreaties, suggestions and commands, 
he answered with a gentle but inflexible de- 
ial, an utter disregard of self, and looks of 
silent love that Cecil never could forget. 

32 


The rain fell now in torrents, the ¢e 
steadily increased, and the waves were white 
foam as they dashed high against the rocky 
shore of the island which the little boat was 
struggling to reach. Nearer and nearer it 
crept, as Germain urged it on with the 
strength of desperation, tili, taking advan- 
tage of a coming billow, they were carried 
up and left upon the sand, with a violence 
that nearly threw them on their faces. Ce- 
cil sprang out at once; Germain leaned 
over the Sew oars, panting heavily, as if 
conscious of nothing but the suffering that 
racked him. Her voice roused him, but 
only to fresh exertion, for, seizing her hand, 
he staggered up the bank, flung open the 
door of the hut, and dropped down at her 
feet, as if in truth he had given his life to 
save her. For a moment she was in de 
spair; she ran out into the storm, called, 
waved her handkerchief, and looked far and 
near, hoping some passing boat might bring 
help. But nothing human was in sight; the 
nearest point of land was inaccessible, for 
the ebbing wave had washed the boat away, 
and she was utterly alone with the uncon- 
scious man upon the barren island. She 
had a brave spirit, a quick wit, and these 
were her supporters now, as, forgetting her 
own fears, she devoted herself to her suffer- 
ing comrade. Fortunately her viniagrette 
was in her pocket, and water plentiful; us- 
ing these simple remedies with skill, the 
deathlike swoon yielded at last, and Ger- 
main revived. ith the return of con- 
sciousness he seemed to remember her sit- 
uation before his own, and exert himself to 
lighten its discomforts by feeble efforts to 
resume his place as protector. As soon as 
he had breath enough to speak, he whis- 
pered with a re-assuring glance, — 

“Do not be afraid, 1 will take care of 
you. The pain has gone for this time, and 
1 shall be better soon.” 

“Think of yourself, not me. If I only 
had a fire to dry and warm you I should be 
quite happy and content,” answered Cecil, 
looking round the gloomy place that dark- 
ened momently. 

With the courtesy as native to him as 
his impetuosity, Germain tried to rise as he 
took out a little case and pointed toward a 
corner of the hut. 

“You need a fire more than I; here are 
matches, there is wood; help me a little, 
and you shall be ‘ quite happy and content.’” 

But as he spoke the case dropped from 
his hand, and he fell back with a sharp 
pang that warned him to submit. 

“Lie still and let me care for you; I like 
to do it, and the exercise will keep me 
warm. Here is wood enough to last all 
night, and with light and heat we shall be 
very comfortable till morning and help 
comes.” 
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With the heartiness of a true woman, 
when compassion stirs her, Cecil fell to 
work, and soon the dark hut glowed with a 
cheery blaze, the wooden shutter was closed, 
excluding wind and rain; the straw scat- 
tered here and there was gathered into a 
bed for Germain, and with her cloak over 
him he lay regarding her with an expression 


that both touched and troubled her, so hum- 
ble, grateful and tender was it. When all 
was done, she stepped to the door, thinking 
she heard the sound of passing oars; noth- 
ing appeared, however, but as she listened 
on the threshold Germain’s voice called 
her with an accent of the intensest long- 
ing. 
S Do not leave me! Come back to me, 
_my darling, and let nothing part us any 
more.” 

, She thought he was wandering, and gave 
_ ho answer but a soothing, — 

* '*Hush! rest now, poor Germain.” 

'_. “Never that again; call me father, and 
let me die happy in my daughter’s arms.” 

“Father!” echoed Cecil as a thrill of 
wonder, joy and blind belief shook her from 

‘head to foot. 

“Yes, | may claim you at last, for I am 
dying. Let your heart speak; come to me, 
my little Cecil, for as God lives I am your 
father.” 

He struggled up, spread wide his arms, 
and called Der in a tone of tenderness that 
would have carried conviction to the most 
careless listener. Cecil’s heart did speak ; 
instinct was quicker than memory or reason. 
In an instant she understood the attraction 
that led her to him, owned the tender tie 
that bound them, and was gathered to her 
father’s bosom, untroubled by a doubt or 
fear. For a time there were only broken 
exclamations, happy tears and demonstra- 
tions of delight, as father and danghter for- 
got everything but the re-union that gave 
them back to one another. Soon Cecil 
calmed herself for his sake, made him lay 
down again, and while she dried his hair 
and warmed his cold hands in her own, she 
began to question eagerly. 

“ Why was I never told of this before?” 
she sorrowfully said, regretting the long 

ars of ignorance that had deferred the 

appiness which made that hour so bright 
in spite of darkness and danger. 

“My life depended upon secrecy, and 
this knowledge would have been no joy, 
but a shame and sorrow to you, my poor 
child.” 

“Mamma always told me that you died 
when I was a baby; did she believe it?” 

“No, she knew I was alive, but in one 
sense I did die to her and all the world, 
for a convict has no country, home, or 


friends.” 
“A convict!” And Cecil shrank involun- 


tarily; he saw it, but clung 
imploringly, — 

“ Hear me before you cast me off, T 
to pity and forgive me, for, with all his sins, 
your father loves you better than his life” 

“TI do not cast you off, —I will love, pity 
and forgive; believe this, and trust yoy 
daughter, now that she is yours again,” 

Cecil spoke tenderly, and tried to rea. 
sure him with every affectionate demonstr. 
tion she could devise, for the one word “{. 
ther” had unlocked her heart, and all its 
pent-up passion flowed freely now that a 
natural vent was found. Lynig with he 
hand in his, August Stein told the story ¢ 
the past, and Cecil learned the secret of her 
father’s and her husband’s life. 

“Dear, nineteen years ago, Basil. and 
your mother were betrothed. The gifted 
young man was a fit mate for the beautiful 

irl, and but for me they might have beena 
appy pair this day. In an evil hour | say 
her, loved her, and resolved to win her in 
spite of every obstacle, for my passions 
ruled me, and opposition only made me the 
more resolute and reckless. I used every 
art to dazzle, captivate and win her, even 
against her will, and I succeeded; but the 
brief infatuation was not love, and though 
she fled with me, she soon discovered that 
her heart still clung to Basil. Well it might, 
for, though we had wronged him deeply, 
he took no revenge and would have helped 
us in our sorest strait. We were not happy, 
for I led a wild life, and your mother longed 
for home. Her father disowned her when 
our secret marriage was discovered, her 
friends deserted her, and for a year we war 
dered from place to place, growing poorer 
and more wretched as hope after hop 
failed. I had squandered my own fortune, 
and had no means of earning a livelihood 
except my voice. That had won me ny 
wife, and | tried to sing my way to comp 
tence for her sake. To do this I wa 
obliged to leave her; I always did so relu 
tantly, for the birth of my little daughter 
made the mother dearer than before. Cecil 
always remember that I loved you both 
with all the fervor of an undisciplined mg: 
ture, and let that fact lighten your conden 
nation of what follows.’ 

“T shall remember, father.” 

“Coming home unexpectedly, one day, | 
found Basil there. He had discovered 
and, seeing our poverty, generously offered 
help. I should have thanked and honoret 
him for that, but, knowing that he did it fa 
Cecelia’s sake, I hated and distrusted his 
refused his kindness, and forbade him & 
house. He bore with me, promised yo 

mother that he would befriend her, and wet 
away hoping I would relent when I ¥ 
calmer. His nobleness made my own @ 
duct seem more base; the knowledge 
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sayitg HB my wife reproached me for destroying her 

happiness wounded me deeply; and the 
Ty BF thought that Basil saw my failure, and pitied 
ine me, rankled in my heart, and made me mis- 


erable. I had been brooding darkly over 


‘I these things as I returned from my distaste- 
t You HE ful work a night or two later, and was in a 
desperate mood, As I entered quietly, I 
Tees man bending over the cradle where 
Onsit @ my baby lay. I thought it was Basil, my 
td rose hot against him; some devil 
all its goaded me to it, and I felled him with a 
that a single blow. But when the light shone on 
th het his dead face I saw that it was not Basil, 
on OF but the young surgeon who had saved both 
‘of her vite and child for me.” 
There was a long pause, broken only by 
pi Stein’s fluttering breath and Cecil’s whis- 
~ 
= “Do not go on; be quiet and forget.” 
- “I cannot be quiet nor forget until I tell 
‘ w you everything. 1 was tried, sentenced to 
roles imprisonment tor life, and for ten years was 
assions i 4; dead to the world as it I had laid in my 
—_ grave. I raged and pined like a savage 
every @ creature in my prison, made many desperate 
be he attempts to escape, and at last succeeded. 
h ' | left Australia, and after wandering east 
ry and west, a homeless vagabond for two 
vale weary years, I ventured back to England, 


hoping to learn something of my wife, as no 
tidings had reached me in all those years. 
I could not find her and dared not openly 
inquire; Yorke tells me she concealed her- 
self from every one, accepted nothing even 
from him, but devoted herself to you, and 
waited patiently till it pleased Heaven to 
telease her.” 

“Poor mamma! now I know how heavy her 
burden must have been, and why she longed 
to lay it down.” 

“Child, she did not find it half so heavy 
aI found mine, nor long to lay it down as 
bitterly as I have longed for eighteen years. 
If she had loved me it would have saved us 
both, for affection can win and hold me as 
nothing else has power to do. It has done 
much for me already, because, since I knew 
you, my darling, I have learned to repent, 
and, for your sake, to atone, as far as may 
be, for my wasted life.” 

“It is very sweet to hear you say that, 
father, and to feel that I have helped you, 
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tven unconsciously. Now leave the sorrow- 
Past, and tell me how you found Basil 
myself.” 

did it fo “Growing bold, after two years of safety, 
‘ted hi l ventured to inquire for Yorke, thinking 
him mitt he could tell me something of your 
ced yor mother. He had left Germany, where we 
. dwea irst met, and had gone té America. I fol- 
at wagered, and found him leading the solitary 
know so well. He was so changed 
dg rl y recognized him; I was still more al- 


had baffled keener eyes than his, I offered 
myself as a model, feeling curiously drawn 
to him as the one link between Cecilia and 
myself. He accepted my services, and paid 
me well, for I was very poor; he pitied me, 
knowing only that I was a lonely creature 
like himself, and so — efriended 
me that I could not harden my heart against 


him; but overpowered by remorse and grati- 
tude I betrayed myself, and put my life into 
his hands, only oafltens to see or hear of my 
wife. He knew nothing of her then, but, 
with a magnanimity that bound me to him 
forever, he kept my secret, and endeavored 


to forgive the wrong which he never could 
forget.” 
“O Basil, so generous, so gentle, why did 
I not know this sooner, and thank you as I 
ought?” 
he tender words were drowned in sud- 
den tears, as Cecil hid her face, weeping 


with mingled self-reproach and joy over 
each revelation that showed her somethin 

more to love and honor in her husband. 
But she soon dried her tears to listen, for 
her father hurried on as if anxious to be 
done. 

“] saw you, my child, the night you came, 
and was sure you were mine, you were so 
like your mother. I implored Basil to let 
me have you, when I knew that she was 
gone ; but he would not, having promised to 

uard you from me, and never let your life 
Be saddened by the knowledge of your con- 
vict father. He has kept that promise sa- 
credly, and bound me to an equal silence, 
under penalty of betrayal if | break it, ex- 
cept as I do now, when I have nothing more 
to fear. He let me see you secretly, when 
you slept, or walked, or were busy at your 
work, for he had not the heart to deny me 
that. Ah! Cecil, you never knew how near 
I often was to you; never guessed what 
right I had to love you, nor how much I 
longed to tell you who I was. More than 
once I forgot myself, and would have broken 
my word at any cost, but something always 
checked me in time, and Basil’s patience 
was long-suffering. The night he let me see 
and sing to you did me more good than 
years of prison life, for you unconsciously 
touched all that was best in me, and, by the 
innocent affection that you could not con- 
trol, made that hour more beautiful and 
precious than I can tell you. Since then, 
whether near or absent, gloomy or gay, I 
have regarded you as my saving angel, and 
tried in my poor way to be more worthy of 

ou, and earn a place in your memory when 
am gone.” 

Such love and gratitude shone in his al- 
tered face that Cecil could only lay her head 
upon his shoulder, praying that he might be 
spared for a longer, better life, and a calmer 


and, trusting to the disguise which 


death at last. Soon her father spoke again, 
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smiling the old sweet smile, as he caressed 
the beautiful head that leaned against him 
as if its place were there. 

“Did my little girl think me a desperate 
lover, with my strange devices to attract 
and win her? Basil told me that I fright- 
ened you, and I tried to control myself; but 
it was so hard to stand aside and see my 
own child pass me like a stranger, that 
continually forgot your ignorance, and be- 
trayed how dear you were to me. What did 

u think of that mysterious Germain?” 

“What could I think but that he loved 
me? How could I dream that you were my 
father when all my life I had believed you 
dead? Even now I almost doubt it, you are 
so young, so charming and light-hearted 
when you please.” 

“I am past forty, Cecil, and what I am is 
only the shadow of what I was, a man en- 
dowed with many good gifts; but all have 
been wasted or misused, owing to a neglect- 
ed education, a wayward will, an impetuous 
nature, and a sanguine spirit, which has out- 
lived disgrace and desolation, suffering and 
time.” 

“And this is the mystery that has per- 
a me for so long. I think you might 

ve told me as well as Basil, and let me do 
my part to make you happy, father.” 

“I longed to do so, and assured him that 
we might trust you; but he would not break 
his promise to your mother. It was wise, 
though very hard to bear. I was nota fit 
= for a beautiful girl like mine, and | 

new it; yet I wanted you, and made his life 
a burden to him by my importunity. Love 
him, Cecil, love him faithfully, for he has 
spared you much sorrow, and through you 
has saved your father.” 

She did not answer; but, looking into her 
face, he was satisfied. Thus opening their 
hearts to one another, the night wore on, yet 
neither found it long ; and when at last Stein 
slept, exhausted, Cecil sat beside him, think- 

ing happy thoughts, while the wind raved 
without, the rain beat on the low roof, the 
sea thundered round the island, and Yorke 
went searching for her far and wide. 

Morning dawned at last, and, as her fath- 
er still slept, she opened the little window, 
that the balmy air might refresh him, put up 
her signal of distress, and sat down to watch 
and wait. The sound of hurrying feet 
roused her from her revery, and, looking up, 
she saw her husband coming toward her, so 
changed and haggard that her joy turned to 
fear. Dreading to excite her father, she in- 
stantly glanced over her shoulder, and 
barred the entrance with her extended arm. 

Her gesture, her expression, instantly arrest- 

td Yorke, and, while Judas fawned delight- 

edly about her feet, he stood apart, with the 
sad certainty that she was not alone, to mar 


“Is he there?” was his first question, 
sternly put. 

“Yes; he is ill and sleeping; you mug 
not disturb him. Blame me, if you will, by 
he shall be left in peace.” 


She spoke resolutely, and closed the door H 
between them and the sleeper, keeping he rou 
place upon the threshold, as if ready tod. Fite 
fend him; for Yorke’s manner alarmed her I ¢jj s 
even more than his wild appearance. The & den 


action seemed to affect him like an insult; 
he seized her arm, and holding it ina pain. 
ful grasp, eyed her almost fiercely, as be 
said, with aglance that made her tremble,— 

“ Then you did leave me sleeping, and go 
away with this man, to be wrecked here, and 
so be discovered?” 

“ Yes ; why should I deny it?” 

“ And you love him, Cecil ?” 

“ With all my heart and soul, and you can 
never part us any more.” 

As she answered, with a brave, bright 
smile, and a glad voice, she felt Yorke quir 
er as if he had received a blow, saw his face 
whiten, and heard an accent of despair ia 
his voice, when he said slowly, — 

“ You will leave him, if 1 command it?” 

“No; he has borne enough. I can make 


him happy, and I shall cling to him through «\ 
everything, for you have no right to take me Ce 
from him.” and ; 
“ No right?” ejaculated Yorke, loosening she 
his hold, with a bewildered look. pour 
“ None that I will submit to, if it parts u.% tion, 
You let me know him, let me learn te love w Y 
him, and now, when he needs me most, youl caus: 
would take me from him. Basil, you hare lovec 
been very generous, very kind to both of us bitte: 
and I am truly grateful; but while he lives] make 
must stay with him, because I| have prom seem 
ised.” and 
He looked at her with a strange expres sins. 
sion at first, as if he felt his senses going; ried, 
then he seemed to find a clew to her persist th 
ency. A bitter laugh escaped him, but hs the s 
voice betrayed wounded pride and poignat® upon 
sorrow. love, 
“J understand now; you intend to me li! 
me to my bond, and see in me nothing b¢M long 
your guardian. You areas irnorant as hea liked 
strong, if you think this possible. 1 gave MM you, 
that foolish delusion long ago, and tried OM other 
show you a truer, happier tie. But yo felt, | 
were blind and would not see, deaf ali ed 
would not hear, hard-hearted and would 00% wake 
relent.” Saw | 
“You bade me be a marble woman, will it” 
no heart to love you; only grace and beau He 
to please your eye and do you honor. Ha spea} 
I not obeyed you to the letter?” and t 
Coldly and quietly she spoke, yet kept ht «] 
eyes on the ground, her hand on her brea mast 
as if to hold some rebellious emotion "% tried, 
check. As the soft voice re-echoed firm 


his joy at finding her. 


words spoken long ago, all that scene 
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back to Yorke, and made the present mo- 
ment doubly hard bear. 


“You have, you have! God forgive me 


must HF for the wrong! did you. I tried to atone 
ill, but {for it, but I have failed, and this is my pun- 
ishment.” 
€ door He spoke humbly, deapairiogty, and his 
ng her roud eyes filled as he turned his face to 
‘to de Fide the grief he was ashamed to show. Ce- 
ed her IM cil stood with bent head, and face half hid- 
_ The den by her falling hair; but though she 
insult; # trembled, she compelled voice and features 
a pai # to obey her with the ease which long prac- 
as be tice had made second nature. 
ble, — “If you had cared to teach mea gentler 
and go lesson, | would have gladly learned it; but 
re, and you did not, and having done your best to 
ti love in my heart, you should not re- 
proach me if you are disappointed now, or 
wonder that I turn to others for the affec- 
ou cat ® tion without which none of us can live.” 
“] will not reproach; I do not wonder: 
bright but I cannot give you up. Cecil, there is 
e quit & still time to relent, and to return ; let me tell 
is face HH you how hard I have tried to make you love 
pair it % me, in spite of my own decree, and perhaps 
2 my patience, my penitence, may touch your 
it?” Mf heart. 1 will not urge my right as husband, 
n make # but plead as lover. Will you listen?” 
hrough “ Yes,” 
ake m # Cecil stole a glance at himas she spoke, 
_ §f and acurious smile touched her lips, though 
sening B she listened wilh beating heart to words 
poured out with the rapidity of strong emo- 
arts US tion. 
tu low =“ When you came to me, I kept you be- 
st, you cause you were like your mother, whom I 
u hav loved, and who deserted me. That loss em- 
n of us bittered my whole nature, and I resolved to 
lives! make your life as loveless as my own. It 
> pron cal a small atonement for a great wrong, 
and believing that it was just to visit the 
expres @ sins of the parents upon the children, I car- 
going; ried out my purpose with a blind persisten- 
persist that looks like madness to me now. But 
but his the sentiment I had forsworn revenged itself 
oignast upon me, and while trying to cheat you of 
ig love, it crept into my own heart, and ruled 
to melikea tyrant. Unconsciously I loved you 
ing be! long before I knew it. That was why I dis- 
as heat liked Aifred, why I was so willing to marry 
aw ” you, and why I was so disappointed when 
tried | 


others found in you the same want that I 
felt, yet would not own. The night I watch- 
ed beside you, fearing you would never 
wake, 1 found the key to my own actions, 


saw my delusion, and resolved to conquer 
ite 


ut you 
eaf and 
uld not 


in, with 
beauty, 
Have 


He paused for breath, but Cecil did not 
speak, though the hidden face brightened, 
and the heart fluttered Jike a caged bird. 


cept hl =“ could not conquer it, for it was my 
* breasil’ master. You can never know how hard | 
otion 8 tried, how rebellious my pride was, nor how 
ved OH firm my purpose ; but all failed, and I was 


Cale 


forced to own that my happiness, my peace, 
depended upon you. Then I determined to 
undo my six years’ work, to teach you how 
to love, and’ make my wife mine in heart as 
in name. I gave myself wholly to the task 
of winning you; I studied your tastes, grati- 
fied your + col and tried every art that can 
attract a woman. You were tired of the old 
home, and I gave you anew one; you cn- 
joyed Germain’s society, and I let him come, 
in defiance of my better judgment; you had 
some pride in my talent, for your sake I dis- 
played it ; you loved pleasure, and I labored 
to supply it freely; I even tried to lure you 
with splendor, and bribe you with diamonds. 
But I had lost my skill, and all my efforts 
were in vain; for no veritable marble woman 
could have received my gifts more coldly or 
ignored my unspoken love more utterly than 
you. One smile like those you daily gave 
Germain would have vapid me, but you 
never shed it over me, one frank word or 
affectionate look would have brought me to 
your feet; but all the compassion, confi- 
dence and tenderness were given to others; 
for me you had — indifference, gratitude 
and respect. Cecil, 1 have suffered one 
long torment ever since I married you, long- 
ing for my true place, yet not daring to 
claim it, lest I should rouse aversion and 
not love.” 

Still with her head bent, her face hidden, 
and her hand upon her heart, she stood, 
and Yorke went on, more passionately than 
before. 

I know that I have forfeited my right to 
expect affection or demand obedience, but I 
implore you to forget this infatuation, and 
retrieve this rash step. You do not know 
what you are doing; for this will mar your 
whole life, and make mine worthless. Cecil, 
come back to me, and let me try again to 


win you! I will work and wait for years, 
will be your servant, not your master, will 
bear and suffer anything, if I may hope to 


touch your heart at last. Is this impossi- 
ble? Do you love Alfred more than repu- 
tation, home or husband?” 

“I never have loved Alfred.” 

“Then who, in God’s name, is this man 
to whom you will cling through every- 
thing?” 

“ My father.” 

She looked up now, and turned on him a 
face so full of hope and joy, that he stood 
dumb with astonishment as she drew nearer 
and nearer with outstretched hands, beam- 
ing eyes and tender voice. 

“QO Basil! I know all; the past is for- 
given, your long labor and atonement are 
over, and there is no need for you to work 
or wait, because my heart always has been 

ours.” 

If the dead Cecelia had come to him in 
the youthful guise she used to wear, it 
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would not have more amazed and startled 
ium than did these words from his wife’s lips, 
and not till he felt her clinging to him so 
Arustfully, so tenderly, did he fully realize 
his happiness. 

“What does it mean? Why keep this 
from me so long? Did you not see I loved 
you, Cecil?” 

“It means that I, too, tried to conquer 
myself, and failed. Till very lately, I was 
not sure you loved me, and I could not bear 
to be repuised again.” 

“Ah, there is the thorn that has vexed 
you! You are a true woman, in spite of all 
my training, and you could not forget that 
hour, so I had to suffer till you were ap- 

ased. Is it possible that my innocent, art- 

s girl could lay such plots, and wear a 
mask so long, that she might subdue her 
guardian’s proud heart?” 

“ Everything is possible to a woman when 
she loves, and you were only conquered 
with your own weapons, Basil. Let me 
make my confession, now, and you shall see 
that you have not suffered, worked, and wait- 
ed, all alone. When you bade me renounce 
love, I found it very hard to kill the affection 
that had grown warmer than you chose to 
have it. But I did my best to seem what 
you desired me to be, and your lessons of 
self-control stood me in good stead. I chill- 
ed and hardened myself rigorously ; I forced 
myself to be meek, cold, and undemonstra- 
tive to you, whatever I might be to others; I 
took opium, that I 9 forget my pain, 
and feign the quietude I could not feel ; and 
I succeeded beyond my hopes. When you 
asked me to marry you I was half prepared 
for it, because Alired insisted that you 
loved me. I wished to believe it; I wanted 
to stay, and would have frankly owned how 
dear you were to me, if you had not insisted 
upon offering me protection, but no love. 
That night I resolved to show you your mis- 
take, to prove to you that you had a heart, 
and teach you a better lesson than any you 
had taught your pupil.” 

“You have done so, little dearest, and I 
am your scholar henceforth. Teach me 
gently, and I will study all mydays. What 
more, Cecil?” 

“] found it very hard to resist when you 
grew so kind, and should have been sure 

ou loved me, but for Germain. Why you 
fet him come, and showed no displeasure at 
my delight in his society, was so inexplica- 
ble to me that I would not yield till 1 was 
satisfied. Last night my father told me all, 
and if anything could make you dearer, it 
would be the ceowiadge of the great debt 
we owe you. My generous, patient hus- 
band, how can I thank you as I ought?” 

He showed her how, and for several min- 
utes they stood in the sunshine, very silent, 
very happy, while the waves broke softly on 


. “I will not say that you deserved it for 


the shore, as if all storms had passed ay 
forever. Yorke spoke first : — 

“One thing more, Cecil, lest I forget i 
for this sudden happiness has turned y 
brain, I think, mm 4 nothing is clear to » 
but that you are mine. hat does thi 
mean?” and drawing out the card, he bel 
it before her eyes, with some anxiety din 
ming the brightness of his own. 

She took it, tore it up, and as the whig 
shreds went flying away on the wind, se 
said, smiling, — 

“Let all your jealous fears go with them, 
never to come back again. at a miser 


ble night you must have had, if you believed I gard 
that I had left you for Alf.” bed 
“ An awful night, Cecil ;” and he told her I heav 


all his wanderings and his fears. 


harboring such a thought, because you hav 
suffered enough, and it is much sweeter to 
forgive than to reproach. But you must 
promise never to be jealous any more, not 
even of ‘ poor Alf.’” 

The happy-hearted laugh he had so jonged 
to hear gladdened his ear, as she looked w 
at him with the arch expression that made 
her charming. 

“I'll try,” he answered meekly; “but 
keep him away till I am very sure you love 
me, else I shall surely fling him into the sea, 
as I nearly did the night Sir Walter and the 
marquise tormented me. Why did he come! 
and why did you meet him yesterday?” 

“ He came to tell me that he had replaced 
my image with a more gracious one, for 
when he heard that I was married, he cast 
me off, and found consolation in his pretty 
cousin’s smiles. His was a boyish love, a 
dent, but short-lived, and he is happy nov, 
with one who loves him as I never could 
have loved. Hearing of our — he 
planned to come in disguise, and tell his sto 
ry asa stranger, that he might the better 
watch its effect on me. But I knew himit 
stantly, and we enjoyed mystifying those 
about us, till I forgot fim in my own myst- 
fication. You did not wish him to come 
again, so I wrote to him, saying ood-by, and 
begging him to go at once. e disobedi- 
ent boy had more to tell me, and sent word 
he should be on the beach at five. I knew 
he would come to the house unless I met 
him, and fearing a scene —for you had 

own very tragic, dear—I went. He de 

ayed so long that he had only time to hury 
across to the lower depot for the last trait, 
re | his boat to father and myself.” 

“ What misery the knowlege of this would 
have spared me! Why did you not tell me, 
when we were together yesterday, that Al 
fred had forgotten you?” 

“T meant to do so, but you gave me 10 
opportunity, —— were so restless and 
strange I was afraid of you. Besides, 
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since you had , I hoped 
you would confess love also, and I waited, 
thinking it would come.” 

“ How could I own it, when you had con- 
fessed that you loved a younger man than I, 
and my eyes were blinded by Alfred’s si- 
lence and your own?” . 

“| did not tell you that it was my father. 
Did he betray me ?” 

She looked perplexed, and Yorke half 
ashamed, as he confessed another proof of 
his affection. 

“It was I, Cecil, who came to you in the 
garden, who questioned you, and was stab- 
bed to the heart by your answers. Good 
heavens, how blind 1 ve been.” 

“ Never reproach me with treachery, after 
that. Why did you change dresses? To 

me?” 

“ Yes; and as you sat there so near me, so 


gentle, frank, and beautiful, 1 found it al- 


most impossible to sustain my character; 
but I knew if I revealed myself you would 
freeze again, and all the charm be gone. 
Heaven knows I was a miserable man that 
night, for you disappointed me, and Alfred 
drove me half mad; but your father saw my 
folly, and saved me from myself. God bless 
him for that!” 

“Yes; God bless him for that, and for 
saving me to be your happy wife. Come 
now, and wake him; he has been very ill, 


and needs care.” 
They went, and kneeling by him, Cecil 


called him gently, but he did not answer; 
and taking her into his arms, her husband 
whispered tenderly, — 


“ Dear, he will never wake in.” 

Never again in this world, for the restless 
heart was still at last, and the sunshine fell 
upon a face of such reposeful beauty, that it 
was evident the long sleep had painlessly 
deepened into death. 


ENGLISH 


oF a lady to go to a dinner party or any 
other party in England in what is called 
her “best black silk,” as Americans say, 
would be fatal to her reputation as a person 
of high tone. A dinner dress for a lady in 
England is something I tremble at. When 
she gets to the drawing room, the end of 
the skirts is at the hall door; and nothing 
is on her neck and bust! Like a green 
salad, she comes to the table frequently un- 
dressed, so far as her vis-a-vis can see. 
Her hair is ornamented with fine feathers, 
flowers and jewels. Her neck is a terror to 
an arm of any loving propensities in black 
cloth, for the slightest contact would car 

off much powdered starch. But around it 
diamonds dwell and emeralds glitter or 
sapphires blaze. Each shoulder is orna- 
mented with a baby-bow or band, and these 
constitute the upper part of the dress, with 
the exception of the small bunch of flowers 
primly placed on the chest bone. In short, 
to be placed wis-d-vis before a ificent 
sample of a champion young English 
rare roast-beef, with a one-button bodice 
and a sixteen-button pair of gloves on, 
makes a fellow capaple of “looking unutter- 
able things.” As arule the style and orna- 
mentation of the English dinner tables ex- 
cel those of all other countries, year in and 
year out. The pure white damask table- 
cloth and the fresh folds smoothed so sym- 


DINNERS. 


metrically, the hanging ends and sides se 
rigidly right, at once proclaim the presence 
of a good butler. The cutlery, the glass, 
the silver, candelabra (gas is secondary now 
at dinner tables), the éergnes, —in a word, 
the ensemble is perfect, inviting an appetite 
provoking. 

The head butler is a veritable household 
terror. He has the first glass of wine from 
every bottle uncorked, and he sees to it 
that the host is not niggardly in quantity 
and quality in this uncorking. I scarcely 
know where the head buttler’s privileges 
end, though I know where they begin. 
His aim in life is to get all he can and keep 
all he gets. There are certain things he 
would no more think of doing than cutting 
his own throat with the groom’s razor on the 
cook’s hearth-rug. He would die in the 
hall rather than open the door, even if his 
mistress was fainting on the steps in the 
rain outside. He would no more think of 
handing a dish to you, even if you gasped 
for it, than he would refuse a tradesman’s 
bribe or a “tip.” The footman and waiter 
he delegates to these duties, while he ma- 
jestically looks on like a magnificent Apollo. 
So, also, from the head to the second but- 
ler, and down to the kitchen raid, they rule 
sublimely and imperiously, rule each other, 
and all rule the mistress of the house, — 


their house. 
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T was the Sunday next before Christmas, 
and the Reverend Felix Sanctificus thus 
closed his address to his flock : — 

“ My brethren, the snow-white Queen of 
Feasts is drawing near. Already we see 
shining in the heavens the silvery bright- 
ness of her star; and clear and sweet above 
the din of earth is ringing in our ears the 
chorus of the angel teal. And, O my breth- 
ren! as this day approaches, when this great 
gift of God’s love is offered and received 
afresh by every Christian heart, let us, puri- 
fied and refreshed by a new baptism of the 
spirit, gird ourselves with love and charity, 
and strive to meet it with hearts worthy of 
the gift. Ye upon whom the world smiles, 
who ‘fare sumptuously,’ and are ‘clad in 
purple and fine hase? to ye I would say, do 
not, as ye gather around your groaning 
boards on that blessed occasion, let your 
souls be so sunk in the contemplation of 
your flesh-pots that ye know nothing but the 
joys before ye; but rather let your hearts be 
gladdened by the memory of the poor and 
needy, whom by God’s goodness ye have 
been able to succor,—the widow whose 
tears ye have dried, the orphan whose hun- 
ger ye have satisfied, and the naked whom 
ye have clothed. Nor may it only be the 
memory of deeds that gold has done, but 
also of those born of a brighter, holier gold, 
—the heart’s pure charity. The words of 
sympathy and hope spoken to the crushed 
and bleeding heart, the hand of love and 
brotherhood stretched out to bring the 
straying brother back to Christ, and the en- 
couragement and help given to the strug- 
gling youth who unaided and alone is striv- 
ing ‘hand to hand with life. Ah! my breth- 
ren, here is a field in which to exercise your 
widest Christianity. Look around us. On 
every hand we see the youth of our land, — 
a broad-bowed, stalwart race, —faithfully, 
earnestly toiling along life’s path, and proud 
to give the sweat of their brow for the bread 
that nature owes us all. How many of ye 
are there, O men of gold! in whose mills 
thousands of these brothers grind? how 
many are there who ever give a thought to 
them beyond their week’s work and their 
week’s pay? Do ye ever look kindly on 
them, and give them words of hope and 
cheer; tell them, perhaps, that ye were once 
as they; open your doors to them, and, in- 
stead of driving them to haunts of sin and 
vice for recreation, receive them into your 
family circle; forget, in short, that ye are 
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master and servant, and remember only that 
ye are both God’s children? Ah! my breth. 
ren, this is a great, a mighty question. The 
future of our country is closely twined with 
it; and—shall I say it? —the future happi- 
ness of ae! a soul may be shadowed by it. 
For little will it stand, that man, unto whom 
much has been given, to answer at the last 
day, ‘Am I, then, my brother’s keeper?’ ” 

he Reverend Felix closed at this point; 
and the Honorable Silas McSmithers, who 
occupied a luxuriously cushioned pew di- 
rectly in front of the pulpit, seemed much 
moved by his eloquence. He coughed, 
wiped his brow with his snowy handker- 
chief, which formed a magnificent contrast 
to his scarlet face, and then glanced ner- 
vously at the other occupant of the pew,— 
an elegantly dressed, demure little damsel, 
who appeared to be oblivious of everything 
but the speaker, but who was covertly watch- 
ing the Honorable Silas from under her long, 
lashes. 

This damsel was Miss Bessie McSmith- 
ers, the only child and hope of her father’s 
widowed heart. We shall learn more of her 
soon. 

The sermon closed, and the contribution- 
box went around. The Honorable Silas 
smiled benignly, and laid his five-dollar 
greenback conspicuously on the pile; while 
the little maid in the corner heaved a pen- 
sive sigh, and added her mite. 

The congregation dispersed, and Silas 
and his daughter walked down the aisle, 
greeted on all sides by admiring smiles and 
approving words. For was he not the great 
Silas McSmithers, the millionnaire banker, 
both warden and vestryman? Did not his 
name head all the subscription-lists, and his 
checks bring the largest sums into the treas- 
a Verily he was a mighty man in Is- 
rael. 

Father and daughter entered their car- 
riage, and drove away to their home. Both 
were silent. Bessie occupied herself in giv 
ing the most sorrowful attention to her five- 
dollar fringe, while her father appeared to 
be studying out a new trimming for the top 
of the carriage, each all the while closely 
watching the other. At length the father 
broke the silence. 

“ A-hem!” 

Bessie looked up, and in the meekest voice 
asked, — ‘ 

“You spoke, 

* Spoke? Well no, not exactly. That 
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js,n— I declare! Sanctificus quite excel- 
led himself today, eh?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

And the fringe absorbed her attention 


in. 
father continued. 

“Yes, quite excelled himself. That ref- 
erence to Christian charity was really very 
good. I guess I'll inclose another hundred 
to the Guild. 
eh, Bessie?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

And she changed her attention to the fit 
of her six-button gloves. 

The carriage stopped before a princely 
residence, a liveried servant opened the 
door, and father and daughter disappeared 
within. 

And now, reader, your patience for a brief 
retrospection. 

The Honorable Silas McSmithers had 
reached his present eminence by earnest 
and untiring effort, upon which fate had 
smiled persistently. From a poor boy, this 

fate had led him to a kind master, who 
ad encouraged his early efforts, and helped 
him over rough places, till he mastered all 
the intricacies of the business, and became 
his staff and support, and till, in reality, the 
clerk led the master. In short, so firmly 
was he established in favor, that one day, 
when, with many qualms and misgivings, he 
modestly told that he had presumed to fall 
in love with this master’s only daughter, 
and that she reciprocated the folly, he, in- 
stead of being at once dismissed from his 
service and presence, received the paternal 
blessing and a junior partnership. 

After this, gold showered on him, but 
heart-clouds gathered. Children were born, 
but only to bud and then fade and die. His 
wife’s health, always frail, broke down be- 
neath her trials, till at last one dreary morn- 
ing she heard for a moment the first faint 
wail of little Bessie, and then folded her 
hands, and passed on to meet the babes 
who had gone before. They bore her to 
her long, last home with all the pomp and 
pride of wealth ; and, when the grave closed 
over her, her broken-hearted husband 
thought it shut all light and joy from his 
heart forevermore. 

But grief is merciful, and will not hold 
forever; and, as time rolled on, it brought 
peace again, although it never shook his 
firm allegiance to the dead. 

Bessie lived and thrived, as if she knew 
the fearful price with which her life was 
bought, and strove to be worthy of it. It 
would be vain to say her father loved her, — 
he bowed down an yg omy her; and, as 
a by year was added to her life, he doub- 
ed his efforts in the gold chase, that Bessie 
might be the richest heiress in the land. 

what of Miss Bessie? A _ willful, 


I’ve no doubt they need it, 


spoiled, loving, and lovable little monkey, 
who had never known a thwarted wish from 
her cradle, and who ruled her father with a 
rod of iron, but which rod was so skillfully 
wielded that he quoted her as a model of 
filial obedience. 

This much for the introduction; and now 
for the story, which began a few weeks be- 
fore my opening. 

Henry Foster, a young man in the Mc- 
Smithers establishment, emulating the ex- 
ample of his employer, had risen steadily in 
worth and favor until he became the first 
young man in the place, and to McSmithers 
indispensable entirely. 

Mr. McSmithers was proud of the yo 
man, he loved him, and he promised himse 
great comfort and en rom him in com- 
ing years, when suddenly, without a pre- 
vious suspicion on his part, his hopes were 
blasted by Henry’s following his example to 
the letter, and modestly asking the hand of 
his daughter Bessie, adding that he made 
the aquest with her consent, approval, and 
wish. 

To say that Mr. McSmithers was aston- 
ished would be too mild. He was thunder- 
struck. He looked at Henry in dumb hor- 
ror; and, when he did find voice, it was to 
at once dismiss him from his service, with 
the parting injunction, — : 

“If you ever dare to om to, look at, or 
think of Bessie again, I ’l1— I ’Il— put you 
into the lunatic asylum.” 

He next held an interview with Bessie. 
It was loud and stormy on his part, and 
closed with the 

“ Never, as you value your happiness in 
this world or the next, think of that scamp 
Foster again.” 

Now, Bessie had never in her life obeyed 
her father, except when both wills agreed; 
and she had not the slightest intention of 
making this case the first exception to the ~ 
rule. Nevertheless she heard in silence, 
and left her parent with a heart-broken air, 
that fell like a big drop of water on his ire. 
But the heat of righteous indignation soon 
dried it, and he went forth strong to conquer 
in his cause. 

After this, things went on the “even tenor 
of their way,” and even they certainly were. 
Miss Bessie, in her father’s presence, wore 
her plainest robes, and glided around with 
the air of a saint and a martyr so sweetly 
blended that a painter of sacred subjects 
would have won immortality with her for a 
ae fath d groaned le 

Her father saw, an in silence ; 
but he still stood firm as fate. ; 

The Christmas season approached, and 
Mr. McSmithers conceived the brilliant idea 
of cheering up his Cones Bessie by a 
grand ball. He consulted with her on the 
subject; and she acquiesced, saying, — 
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“I would like it, papa, if I could invite all 
my friends.” 

“ Invite all? Why, of course you can.” 

Then, catching a suspicious light in her 
eyes, he continued, — 

“That is, —ahem!—all it is right and 
ue for you to invite. And—TI guess, 

essie, | had better attend to that part: 

ou can look over the list, as it were, you 
now.” 

“Yes, papa,” with the air of a lamb being 
led to the slaughter; and the stern parent 
went out more miserable than before. 

The invitations went out, sumptuous prep- 
arations were made for the ball, and time 
rolled on, till the Sunday on which my story 
opens, but one day before the event. 

All this time Bessie had said and done 
nothing; and, although she had thought 
much, it was without any definite result. 
But this morning the closing appeal of her 
pastor seemed to be given for her especial 
case. And, if it struck home to her father, 
it came to her with equal force, but far dif- 
ferent result; for while it threw him, heart 
and mind, into dire confusion, it reduced the 
chaos of her thoughts to order; and, if her 
fringe and gloves could have spoken, they 
would have told of a light in their owner’s 
eyes that illy matched the demure look in 
her face. 

At home, Bessie at once went to her room, 
and, locking the door, actually danced with 
excitement. 

“© you dear, precious man!” she cried. 
“ My good angel must have made you say 
those words, for they have saved me. They 
have shown me a way out of this trouble. 
Yes: just as sure as day. You dear old 
papa! you think you can’t be moved, don’t 
you? But we ’ll see. You are almost con- 
quered now, in spite of your stern looks ; 
and if your Bessie does n’t quite outgeneral 
' you before tomorrow night — well, she is n’t 
worthy to be your daughter. We ’ll sec.” 

. She laughed outright; and then, throwing 
herself into an easy-chair, she knitted her 
pretty brows in deep thought. 

Dinner was announced in the McSmithers 
mansion; and it was served in grim state, 
Bessie presiding with even a more pensive 
air than ever. In fact, so perfectly heart- 
broken did she look, as she rose from the 
table, that her father paused, and coughed 
twice, which was his usual preliminary to a 
speech of importance; but a hitch in the last 
cough was fatal to his intentions, and they 
went into the library in silence. 

Here an easy-chair and slippers awaited 
Mr. McSmithers; and, getting into both, he 
prepared to enjoy the pile of religious papers 
that lay at his elbow. He settled his spec- 
tacles satisfactorily, and took up a paper; 
and, as he did so, a book fell noisily to the 


dingy, leather-covered book, not at all a 
tractive to a casual observer. But it seemed 
to be particularly so to him. He scrutinized 
the outside closely, and then gave his atten. 
tion to internal developments. He turned 
over several pages, and then srdderly stop 
ped, while an audible breath escaped him; 


for staring at him from the time-stained page 
was this item :— 


“Received from Mr. Bailey $300 for wed- 
ding expenses.” 

Bessie looked up from her corner, and 
asked, — 

“You spoke, papa?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

And he hastily turned on, to be met on 
the next page by the following : — 

“Received from Mr. Bailey $100 fora 
Christmas present.” 

A still louder breathing, while the red on 
his forehead deepened to crimson. 

Bessie, leaving her seat, came to his side, 
saying, — 

“Are you not well, papa?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “Certainly, child! 
Of course I am. But where in the world 
did this book come from?” 

“ Which book, papa?” 

And, leaning over his shoulder, she looked 
at it with a curiosity that would have defied 
one to suspect that her own hands an hour 
before had placed it there. 

“ What a queer old book !” she continued, 
“Let me see it, papa. I will ring for Jane, 
and ask her if she knows anything about 
it. 

“No, don’t, child. What a fuss you make 
about nothing! It is of no importance. 
There: go and sit down.” 

And, thus dismissed, Bessie retired to her 
seat with an injured air; and her father, put 
ting the book into his pocket, returned to his 
papers. 

But their charm was gone. It was in vain 
that he read the price of a converted Hot- 
tentot was reduced to two missionary roasts, 
and that the funds of the Fejee Hymn-Book 
Society were in a flourishing condition. 
They were no joy tohim. That little din 
book lay like a weight on his heart, and the 
items continually danced before his eyes. 

“ Received from Mr, Bailey $300 for wed- 
ding expenses.” 

“Received from Mr. Bailey $100 for a 
Christmas present.” 

Nor were these all; for after them camea 
a list of similar items that he knew too 
well were shut up between those time-worn 
covers. 


How fast and thick they brought old-time 
memories !— memories of times when Fate 
indeed for him “unlocked her bounteous 
store,” and it seemed that he need but wish 
to have. 


floor. He picked it up. It was a small, 


And then, unbidden, over these memories 
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rose the face of Henry Foster looking at 
him with sad, reproachful eyes, and he 
heard ringing in his ears an accusing 
voice, — 

“Q thou unprofitable servant! Was it 
for this 1 gave thee all thy soul desired? 
That thou, in thy pride and vanity, should 
forget the giver in the gift? shut up thy 
heart to the voice of love and justice, and 
grind thy brother in the dust?” 

Silas changed from the Hottentots to 
home charities, and read that a box of old 
boots and shoes had been presented to the 
hospital for cripples; but this brought no 
more comfort than the others, and he threw 
the paper down in desperation, and spread- 
ing his handkerchief over his face, he pre- 
pared for his afternoon nap, while Bessie 
stole up to her room to dance and caper 
like a kitten. 

Monday dawned cold, crisp and clear, a 
very ideal “day before Christmas,” with 
just a light mantle of snow to make little 

earts happy in the belief that Santa 
Claus’s sleigh would surely be out. 

Mr. McSmithers breakfasted alone,—a 
very unusual thing for him to do, for Bessie 
was always an “early bird.” But this 
morning she sent word by Jane that she 
was not well, and begged to be excused. 

“Not well!” exclaimed her father, in 
alarm. “Anything serious, Jane?” 

“Oh, no, sir, | guess not; justa headache 
like; she will be all right soon, I hope;” 
with a strong emphasis on the “ hope.” 

Let it here be remarked that Jane was 
Bessie’s former nurse, and present sworn 
ally and sympathizer. 

“Hope, Jane, hope! Pray, what do you 
mean by speaking in that way?” 

“Oh, nothing sir, nothing; but pardon 
me, sir, if I am over-bold, for the blessed 
Virgin knows how I love the dear young 
lady; but it seems as how lately she has not 
been herself, sort of sad and drooping like, 
and — and ” — 

Here her feelings proved too much for 
her, and, burying her face in her apron, she 
rushed weeping from the room, leaving her 
master staring after her, aghast, with a half- 
opened egg running in a most disgusting 
manner over his fingers. : 

“Bless me!” he ejaculated; “but that is 
the most remarkable behaviour! the girl cer- 
tainly must be demented. Bah! see whata 
mess I am in,” and he applied his napkin 
vigorously to his fingers. What could she 
have meant? can it be that Bessie is really 
ill? No, it can’t, 1 am sure; I’ve watched 
her close enough,and I see nothing the 
matter with her but a little low-spiritedness. 
These women will drive me crazy, yet.” 

He returned to his breakfast, but all appe- 
tite was gone, and he soon rose from the 


But Jane’s words haunted him, and more 
than once he was tempted to go and see 
Bessie before he left, but the fear of seem- 
ing to show weakness deterred him, and 
with a lofty “Pooh! Pooh!” he grasped 
his cane and started out into the blessed 
sunshine. : 

Scarcely had féve McSmithers gotten out 
of sight, when Bessie, with an alacrity that 
was amusing for a sick girl, came bounding 
down-stairs equipped for a walk; but if her 
gait were remarkable for an invalid, her ap- 


pearance was even more so, for her cheeks 


were blooming, and her eyes sparkled with 
a light that had not been seen in them for 
many days. She opened the hall door, gave 
a quick glance up the street, and then, run- 
ning lightly down the steps, she too, started 
for that mysterious region, —down-town. 

In one of the fullest and busiest of our 
business streets, and among the many tall, 
narrow stairways that led from the pave- 
ment to unknown regions above, was one 
particular flight before which Miss Bessie 
McSmithers stood, an hour after she left 
her father’s house. Her demure little face 
wore a bewildered look,and as she read 
over the many tin signs that ornamented 
the shops, and told the seeker that such a 
person could be found in such a room, she 
felt strongly tempted to burst out crying, 
and turn and run. But Bessie was brave; 
she had not gone this far to fail in the end, 
and, shutting her feeth firmly, she began to 
climb the stairs. She went up these, and 
then another pair, and then down a long, 
dark hall, till she stopped before a door 
that bore the sign, “ Joseph Calvert, Attor- 
ney at Law.” 

She knocked gently, and the door was 
opened by a smart clerk who did not at 
tempt to conceal his surprise at seeing her. 

“Ts Mr. Calvert in?” she asked timidly. 

“ Yes, miss, but very much engaged; will 
you walk in?” 

She did so, and entered a small, musty 
room, in which several young men were 


seated at desks pn writing. 

Of course they all looked pp at her, which 
helped vastly to make her feel more com- 
fortable. 

“ Take a seat, miss,” said the first clerk, 
offering a chair. “No telling when Mr. 


Calvert will be able to see you.” 

Again Bessie felt her tears rising, but she 
choked them back, and offering a card, said, 
in a choking voice, — 

“ Will you please to give Mr. Calvert 
this?” 

He took it and disappeared through an 
inner door. In a moment he came back, 
saying that Mr. Calvert would see the 
young lady at once. 

He held the door open with a graceful 
bow, and Bessie passed through it into a 


table and prepared for down-town. 
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small room filled with books and papers, 
and occupied by a ruddy-faced old gentle- 
man, who came forward to meet her with 
outstretched hand, saying, — 

“ Why, Bessie, my child, what has brought 
you here? But Iam glad to see you any- 
where. Take this chair, dear.” 

But poor Bessie’s self-control had reached 
its limit, and instead of taking the chair she 
threw her arms around the old man’s neck, 
and burst into tears. 

Now Mr. Calvert’s forty years of legal 
life were not without their fruit. He saw at 
once that capes was wrong, and he 
knew that the quickest way to get at the 
truth was not to confuse the witness; so, 
instead of asking at once what was the mat- 
ter or trying to soothe her, he let her weep 
undisturbed till the paroxysm was over, and 
then she told her story. é} 

He heard with stern eyes and clouded 
brow, but at the close he smiled kindly, and 
smoothing her hair, said, — 

- Poor little girl! So old Dame Trouble 
must make you a call too. But cheer up, 
dear! She has done no harm that can’t be 
cured yet.” 

“Do you —_ think so, Uncle Joseph?” 

He was “uncle” only by courtesy, being 
a very old friend of both father and mother, 
and her god-father in the bargain. 

“Do you really think papa will yield and 
forgive Henry? Oh, I shall die if he does 
n’t! I know I shall!” and she began to 
weep in. 

Mr. Calvert took her hand in his. 

“Don’t, Bessie! this is childish, and you 
have been such a brave little woman all 
through, that you must not spoil it now. Of 
course I cannot answer positively for your 
father, but I have too ~~ an opinion of his 

d sense and honest heart to believe that 
e will persist in this course if there be no 
other reason for it than Henry’s poverty. I 
will see him today, and do what I can; be 
sure it will be the very best I know for your 
happiness. In the mean while, Bessie, bear 
up and be brave. And now, dear, 1 must 
send you home, for I am very busy and 
every moment is marked.” 

He led her down the hall stairs again, and 
calling a carriage, he saw her safely started 
on her way, and then returned to his office 
muttering to himself, — 

“Well, well! I did not think Silas could 
come to this.” 

The clock had a sounded three, and 
the clerks of the McSmithers were closing 
up. The Honorable Silas sat in his private 
ohtice with a deeply troubled brow. It had 
been a miserable day for him. Everything 
bad gone wrong, and every one had been in 
discord with him. The hours had seemed 
like days; but now that the end had come, 
he wished the morning back again. He 


longed to go to his child, and yet he shrank 
from her patient face and voice. Truly, 
Silas was a man to be pitied. ; 

At last he rose with a half-groan, and pre. 
pared to leave, but at that moment a knock 
sounded, and before he could answer the 
door opened and Joseph Calvert entered, 
This seemed to be the last drop in his cup, 
for although he loved and honored J 
Calvert above all men, he felt that there was 
no one who would so thoroughly condemn 
his present conduct as he, and his eye 

uailed before him as he entered, as some 
times did the prisoners at the bar. But Jo 
seph, ——— unmindful of it, grasped 
his hand heartily, saying, — 

“ Ah, Silas! I’m glad I’ve caught you; | 
was afraid I’d be a little late, and I feel like 
having a cozy half-hour with you this even- 
ing. These Christmas times make even 
old hearts feel warm: eh, old fellow?” 

“I suppose so,” replied Silas, scarcely 
knowing what he said. “Take a seat, Jo 
seph.” 

Joseph did so and stretched his hands out 
to the glowing — 

“You have fine quarters here, Silas, | 
almost envy you when I think of the dis. 
mal den where I spend most of my time, 
Fickle Fortune has been very true to you.” 

Now at this particular time, Silas consid- 
ered fortune anything but true, but not car- 
ing to say the same to Joseph, he merely 
grunted assent, and Joseph, after looking 
into the coals a moment, continued, — 

“ How time flies! Think of the long, long 

ears that lie between the first time we met 
in this office and today; and yet it seems 
but yesterday to look back. You remember, 
Silas, it was a different looking place from 
this, but I liked it as well. Beside that 
chair, yonder, is where Mr. Bailey’s desk 
stood. I can see him there now. What a 
noble man he was, of a race that I fear 
leaves but few true heirs. Dead! dead! 
How plain and clear that day comes back! 
I was but a lawyer’s clerk, then, and had 
brought him some papers from our head. 
You were introduced while I was standi 
there, — a green, awkward, country 
How kindly he looked at you, how encour- 
agingly he spoke; I can see the thankful 
look that lighted your face now. Do you 
remember. Silas ?’ 

Did Silas remember? How gladly would 
he have given half his wealth to blot that 
scene from his memory. He did not try to 
answer, and Joseph went on: — 

“ That was about Christmas time too ; and, 
Silas,” lifting his eyes to his, “that Christ- 
mas gave the color to both our lives! It 
lighted one, and shadowed the other.” 

oseph? 

“Lighted? Shadowed? How, 

I don’t understand!” 
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“No, I suppose not.” 
And a light fell over the lawyer’s face that 
would have struck dumb the whole legal 
fraternity. He looked back into the coals a 
minute or two, then, passing his hand over 
his brow, continued sadly, — 

“No, I suppose not. The world never 

ve Joseph Calvert credit for a tender spot 
in his nature, and he was not a man to wear 
his heart upon his sleeve. Well, it is over 
now, and I thought buried forever beneath 
this weight of years. But omenee has 
warmed it into life tonight, and I will let it 
see the light once more. Silas, I too loved 
Julia Bailey, loved her with such a love as 
only she could win, and the love began long 
before you saw her. Her father favored my 
suit, for 1 was a good match. Well, you 
came, and she loved you. Then her father 
said, ‘Joseph, I had hoped to call you my 
son; but my daughter loves another. Her 
happiness is more to me than gold. She 
has given her heart to an honest man; and 
God forbid that I should scorn his noblest 
work! Forget the past, Joseph, and be 


ha 
Tooaphe ceased speaking, and for a moment 
the hearts of those two old men thrilled with 
Ises they thought stilled forever. Then 
Bilas sped his friend’s hand, and said, 
half sobbing, — 


“Joseph, Joseph, my friend, God bless 
you for this! You know not what you have 
done. God bless you forever!” 

Joseph looked at him earnestly, and he 
knew - had not bared his wound in vain. 
He returned the grasp, and answered, — 

“Thank you, Silas. He has blessed me. 
I saw her happy, happier than I could have 
made her; and now but be as true to Bessie 
as her father was to her, and I am content. 
Heigho! how dark it is! 1 must go.” 

And, without giving Silas time to speak, 
he was gone. 

The er had scarcely closed, when Silas, 
with a speed that was astonishing in one of 
his pounds and years, sprang to his desk, 
and wrote a short note, which he gave to 
the porter, with the command to deliver it 
into Henry Foster’s own hands. After this, 
he put on his coat, and, actually singing to 
himself, he took his way home. 

Bessie met him at dinner, looking flushed 
and nervous. He patted her cheek, and 
said, — 

“ How is my little girl tonight? All right 
for Christmas? Oh! by the way, today I 
sent Henry Foster a card of invitation for 
the ball; and, ~~ that he might not like 
its coming so late, | said that you wished 


him to come to dinner, Was it all right, 
Bessie?” 


} E sailed away in the deep-blue sea 
H When daffodils began to blow, 
And cherry-blossoms fell like snow, 
were wild with melody. 


“T shall come back, sweetheart,” said he 
“When these fair days grow dim with frost 
When red leaves from the trees are 


Watch for my ship across the sea.” 


I watched and waited. Daisies died, 
The poppies burned their lives away, 
Slow ships sailed home across the bay, 

The frost was white on the hillside. 


Four summers like white clouds blew past ; 
But still I waited patiently. 
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I saw in dreams across the sea 
His worn sails homeward blown at last 


Last night he came. The shore did seem 
To breathe new perfumes where he stepped; 
The moon within a cloud had slept, 

But woke and shed a welcoming beam. 


And now but one short summer day 
It seems since that sad parting morn. 
! never wait forlorn 
doubt alway. 


But some time, somewhere, though the years 
Be long and lonely, finds its own. 
And what are tempests that have blown ? 
And who in gladness thinks on tears? 


Nor weep nor watch nor 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. HULBERT. 


New York, 1879. 


time is onward stealing, 
Christmas revelries revealing ; 

And the mistletoe is showing 

Pearls more precious than are glowing 

In the depths of Persian waters, 

For our country’s blooming daughters, 

Blushing, slyly smiling, know 

Magic lies in mistletoe. 


Many a secret sweet reposes 
Underneath the moss-veiled roses; 
But the mistletoe hath folden 
Hearts within its branches olden, 
And no plant so sweet as this is, 
With its wealth of Christmas kisses: 
Youth and maiden come to know 
Magic lies in mistletoe. 


Many a Christmas, coming, going, 
With its festal joys o’erflowing, 
Sees the mistletoe still reigning, 
And its subjects soft enchaining ; 
Many a sad heart making lighter, 
Many a merry one the brighter, 
Through the magic that men know 
Lies in white-gemmed mistletoe. 


THE SQUIRE OF PENREDDON. 


BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 


AY take me to a seat, Mr. Craylock. 
One might as well waltz in August as 
in this wretchedly mild December weather ; 
and | am not ‘in training,’ as you would 
term it.” 

Very listlessly the words were spoken ; 
very listlessly Belle Trevethek’s graceful gy- 
rations were exchanged for a walking-step. 

“Not in training! Why, you have not 
turneda hair! Do give me one more round, 
and we can stop opposite the conservatory. 
Perhaps I may have you all to myself for 
one minute, — and I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

There was no listlestness about the speak- 
er: on the contrary there were signs, which 
the cold, proud beauty could read well 
enough, that the man was for the moment 
desperately in earnest. Rhys Craylock and 
two thousand a year would be at those small 


feet of hers when they should have carried 
her into a room not twenty yards distant, — 
a cool, seductive, dangerous room, flooded 
with moonbeams, as she knew, at that in- 
stant, which were playing at hide-and-seek 
among cunningly } chairs and the 
broad leaves of rare tropical plants. 

She lifted calm, passionless eyes to his 
own, and a magnetic shock thrilled him. As 
much in love as his nature would allow was 
this slangy and not particularly refined Mon- 
mouthshire Squire. He coveted the posses- 
sion of this rare creature, this miracle of 

race, loveliness, high-bred ease. Should 
e gain her, he would be willing to eschew 
some of his carefully concealed vices, to 
modify his tastes and habits. 

“One more round,” repeated her partner 
appealingly. 

3elle hesitated. That scene in the con 
servatory which imagination so forcibly de- 
picted was an end toward which she had 
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been drifting, toward which her friends had 
been working, for months. There were ri- 
yals in the field who would gladly have 
found favor in the eyes of this fortunate 
male impersonation o youth, shrewdness, 

looks, wealth,— girls who hated her 
mortally, and whose small plots it had 
Jeased her now and again to destroy bya 
took ora smile. In view of the manifold 
advantages the prospective union presented, 
she might have done a little more occasiun- 
f ally than drift toward it. Now the supreme 
moment had almost arrived. Her listless- 
ness was assumed ; she was stirred, triumph- 
ant, — yet for a second irresolute. 

In her hesitation Belle’s glance wandered 
round the room. For a second it rested on 
aman lounging in a doorway, and their eyes 
met. Then, with a painful flush, she made 
a gesture of assent, and the whirl of the 
waltz re-commenced. Belle’s thoughts were 
in a whirl also. 

“ How dare he ?” she asked herself indig- 
nantly. “How dare he look at me in that 
calm, supercilious way, as though I were an 
interesting study, and smile as woe my 
actions verified foregone conclusions ?” 

In a brief space her defiant looks flashed 
these questions at lier judge, as she passed 
him, leaning on Rhys Craylock’s arm. His 
own answered with a momentary gleam of 
amusement, hidden as he bowed and moved 
aside to let them pass. 

He sauntered round the room, nodding to 
this manor that, exchanging shots with the 
hangers-on of rival beauties, and lively sal- 
lies with the ladies themselves, to all appear- 
ance careless in manner. Presently a keen 
observer might have detected a slight con- 
traction of the lips, one fierce flash of his 
eyes. Belle Trevethek and her companion 
were returning, and the former was drawing 
a glove upon a hand on which a strange ring 
glittered. 

She was pale, and sank rather wearily in- 
to a seat, while Rhys Craylock bent over 
her with lover-like assiduity. Soon the mu- 
sic recommenced, and a hand was laid on 
his shoulder. 

“Pardon me, Rhys. I came to remind 
a fair lady of the one dance she vouchsafed 
me, 

There was just enough emphasis on the 
“one” for Belle to detect it. Rhys Cray- 
lock did not; he smiled pleasantly, and 
moved away, feeling as though he trod on 
air. 

“TI am rather tired. Sit out the dance 
with me.” 

The tone was as curt as the sentence. 
Miss Trevethek’s rebellious soul rose 
against both. Her lips parted to reply ; she 
looked at the speaker, then held her breath 
and waited. 

“I want to be the very first to tender my 

33 


congratulations upon your engagement te 
my cousin.” 

Belle’s astonishment took precedence of 
her indignation. 

“Who told you?” she gasped. 

“Miss Trevethek’s usual discrimination 
has doubtless deserted her in the joyous ex- 
citement of the moment. Since the secret 
is only five minutes old and has been impart- 
ed to no one, alittle bird must have been 
my informant.” 

His manner was perfect now in finished 
politeness, though full of subtle irony and 
carefully veiled scorn. Belle winced. 

“Itis refreshing to meet with an excep- 
tion to the old rule that ‘the course of true 
love never did run smooth.’ Once I was 
bold enough to try to give you a few lessons 
in worldly wisdom, which I deemed might 
have helped to so desirable a consummation. 
I confess my presumption in aspiring to the 
réle of master.” 

“ Have you finished, Mr. Craylock ?” 

“Mr. St. John Craylock, if you please. 
My cousin Rhys is Mr. Craylock. I like 
my full name from your lips always; it is a 
reminder that the younger branch may as- 
pire to but few of the good things of this 
life. I have nearly finished, Miss Treve- 
thek,” and the speaker’s voice lost its mock- 
e 


ry. 
“ Let your great influence induce Rhys to 


conciliate the colliers. They would meet 
him half-way, I am sure ; bus, if he continues 
to irritate them and insult the delegates, 
there will be grave trouble before long with 
some of those gaunt, evil-looking beggars on 
the Penreddon estate.” 

“Your cousinly solicitude is touching in 
the extreme, Mr. St. John Craylock.” 

“ Well, no great love is lost between Rhys 
and me; but 1 don’t want the old boy to 
come to harm. Once or twice he has paid 
my debts, you know; and at rare intervals, 
when he is in an exceptionally good humor, 
I bleed him a little. 
to do so tonight.” 

“I think you are the most reckless, con- 
temptible vaurien I have ever met.” 

“TI admit that I am reckless and a vaurten 
—a scamp, in plain English. But contempt- 
ible? Iam not contemptible in your eyes, 
nor even in my own. I have done no great 
wrong to any human being save myself.” 

“It is false, sir!” 

There was a comical uplifting of her com- 
panion’s eyebrows. 

“Your fierceness takes away my breath, 
Miss Trevethek.” 

Belle’s eyes blazed with anger, and she 
breathed in short, quick gasps. 

“I hate and despise you, Mr. St. John 
Craylock. You describe yourself correctl 
asa ‘scamp;’ itis the title with which 
the world honors you. Long ago, believing 


Thanks to you, I hope 
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you more sinned against than sinning, I set 
my girlish judgment against that of others. 
I knew you to be dissipated and a spend- 
thrift ; I believed you to be a man of vicious 
life ; but your social talents dazzled me, and 
your history excited my pity and furnished 
me with excuses. You knew all this; you 
read me like an open book. You tried to 
win my friendship; you established a kind 
of confidence between us, by leaping to con- 
clusions, and expressing them, natural 
shrewdness directing you. Now you abuse 
that confidence by insulting me under the 
guise of congratulations upon my engage- 
ment. Your presumption has long been in- 
tolerable ; here let itend. From tonight we 
are only most distant acquaintances.” 

With a frigid bow, she left him to digest 
this as best he might. St. John Craylock 
danced with many fair girls that night, but 
not with Belle Trevethek. 


CHAPTER II. 


was an early house, par- 
ticularly in the Christmas week. Belle 
dismissed her maid, and was lazily weighing 
the rival attractions of a luxurious easy-chair 
and fragrant sheets, when strains of music 
drew her to the window. The voices of two 
men and two women, beautifully blending in 
the sweet harmony of a Welsh carol, held 
her spellbound. 

One of the women was young; as the 
moonbeams fell upon her face, Miss Treve- 
thek saw that it was sweet and girlish. By- 
and by the singers moved away, and yet 
Belle stood at the window, loath to break 
the spell which the sad, solemn music had 
cast upon her. 

It was a glorious night; still, peaceful. 
The grass and the trees were white with 
hoardecet, which glittered as she gazed. 
Then another sight attracted her attention ; 
a figure moving cautiously in the shadows, 
flitting from tree to tree, waiting, watching, 
listening evidently. Belle’s curiosity had 
grown to extravagnnt dimensions, when she 
saw St. John Craylock emerge from the op- 
posite blackness. Then the watcher ran from 
the trees to meet him, with a welcoming ges- 
ture, and her features, as the moonlight 
shone on them, were those of the Welsh 
singing-girl. 

“Ah!” said Belle, with along-drawn sigh. 

It was a hurried interview. St. John ap- 
peared to speak with his usual languid re- 

se, the girl with vehemence and quick af- 

righted glancings around. Then St. John 
drew forth a pocket-book, took something 
from it, and with a teasing motion held it in 
the air. It wasa bank-note. 
Belle saw the girl’s eager eyes follow it, 


draw near him with a grateful, coquettish 
air, and say something with upraised lips,— 
saw St. John’s laid carelessly upon them 
Then Belle bowed her head, and hid bum. 
ing cheeks in ice-cold hands. When she 
raised it, the hoar-frost glistened — that was 
all. She almost wondered if she had dream. 
ed of that scene by moonlight. 

The hoar-frost glistened; a faint wind 
rose and crept toward the tree-tops; twink. 
ling stars peered over them ; the pale moo 
looked down serenely; and a pale watcher 
looked vainly from her window for a couple 
who had met stealthily in the glade befor 
it, and had disappeared whilst her head was 
bowed in shame for them. For Belle kney 
both, or rather, remembering her maid's gos. 
sip, she supplied a name for the one she did 
not know. By and by she laid her head a 
the perfumed sheets, and, like a vexed child, 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

She must meet him, she supposed, —this 
St. John Craylock, of whom the world spoke 
harshly, — she must meet the cousin of the 
man to whom she was affianced; but never 
again should their hands be clasped in 
greeting. 

Well, what of that? What were his sins 
to her, that she should’ resent them so keen 
ly? Why should she hate him almost! 
Why should she think bitter thoughts of his 
victim? After all, why should she, th 
a bride of the Squire of Penreddon, 

ave cheeks wet with tears, because his 
cousin, a man who had never ‘been her 
friend even, was not immaculate. ? 


CHAPTER III. 


A MERRY party was assembled in th 
breakfast-room when Belle Trevethel, 
somewhat later than usual, entered it on th 
following morning. The squire was ther, 
holding forth to a little knot of hunting-me 
about a “ glorious run.” St. John Crayloc 
was the centre of a laughing bevy of girk 
whom he was rallying upon the flirtations « 
the night before. Belle’s mother was deep 
in confabulation with her daughter's pet ho 
ror, a remotely connected and ancient coust 
ess; and the meaning glances the two cs 
upon her left little doubt in her mind thd 
she was the subject of conversation. He 
quick sensitiveness also detected smiles hor 
ering upon other lips, and deduced from th 
fact, and from the effusion with which 
or three former rivals rushed to greet he. 
a certainty that the secret of her engagt 
ment was no longer private property. fa 
a moment she felt as she had sometimes ® 

ined a newly caged bird must feel; the 
she was her listless, queenly self agzin,* 
knowledging with fashionable 
the ardent salutation of her lover, the pre) 


saw it transferred to her keeping, saw her 
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nothings of the women, the homage of the 


men. 

St. John Craylock was the last to appear 
conscious of her presence; but he offered 
his hand. Belle pointedly ignored it, with 
acold bow, looking him full in the face to 
mark the effect. There was none, apparent- 
ly, save that the old amused smile began to 
creep about the corners of his mouth. 

“] shall hate him soon !” she thought. 

“Js that the footing on which I may con- 
sider myself?” he whispered. 

“It is.” 

“ Make it as little conspicuous as possible. 
| will aid you, to the best of my ability, by 
scrupulous avoidance of presumption.” 

Inaugurating this avoidance of presump- 
tion by an attempt to establish a confidential 
understanding !”” she commented scornfully. 

“Indeed, you honor me too much,” with a 
mocking bow. “1am not sucha master of 
diplomacy.” 

“Then you shrink, with masculine cow- 
ardice, from the reflection on yourself that 
an open breach between us would imply.” 

“How perfect a creature would Miss 
Trevethek be if to her many dazzling quali- 
ties she added the trifling virtue of generos- 
i ! ” 

Her eyes flashed at the sarcasm. His 
tone changed to one of straightforward sin- 


cerity. 

“ Believe me, my suggestion was made to 
save you annoyance, not myself. Once we 
were almost friends, you know.” 

Something in the way those last words 
were said set Belle thinking of a plaintive 
little air she liked to play to herself between 
the lights, an air in which wailing, jarring 
discords revolved themselves into subtle 
harmonies. She turned away with an impa- 
tient gesture. Badly as she thought of this 
man, what was it that always rose in protest 
against her harsh judgment? 

“Who goes to church this morning?” 
asked the squire, as the one cracked bell the 
village boasted lifted up its iron voice in re- 
minder that it was Christmas Day. “St. 
John, are you coming?” 

His cousin’s eyes rested for an instant on 
Belle, as he replied, — 

“You must learn the lesson of ‘ peace and 
good-will’ without me. I am about to preach 
a practical sermon on the same grand 
theme.” 

“How?” 

“ By a judicious distribution of the money 
I extracted from you last night; half to my 
most pressing duns, half to my banker.” 

It was a mild and lovely morning, sug- 
gestive of early spring eather than of mid- 
winter. All elected to traverse on foot the 
mile that lay between the hall and the church, 
and much skillful maneevring was displayed 


squire. as a matter of course; and he pro- 
ceeded to make himself agreeable accordi 
to his lights; but, as his conversation had 
but three phases, the sporting, the racing, 
and the bucolic, the result was not particu- 
larly satisfactory. 

They had walked for about five minutes, 
when a stile brought them to a momentary 
stand-still. 

“We geta good view of the Hall from 
here,” remarked the squire. “It is a fine 
old pile you will be mistress of, Belle.” 

His companion winced as she turned to 
look. A little tact would have warned most 
men from such an allusion, had they known, 
as he did, how materially his position had. 
helped to win his promised bride. 

“It is very grand and beautiful,” she 
said; but her glance dropped from the 
building to St. John Craylock, sauntering 
down the path they had come, cigar in 
mouth, hands in poekets, and surrounded 
by about a dozen dogs. All the curs on the 
estate knew and loved the Squire’s vaurien 
cousin. 

“ Untruthful as well as irreligious!” was 
her speedy judgment. 

“ Bless my soul!” said the squire. 

His exclamation was caused by the ap 
parition of a gaunt, famine-stricken man, 
who arose from sitting upon a flat stone 
under the hedge, and confronted them. 

“ Bain’t you goin’ to set us on again, 
Squire?” 

“On my terms, not yours.” 

“There ’s ne’er a collier but ’Il starve 
first.” 

“ Let them.” 

“Tim Bates’s wife died last night, and the 
young un, o’ cold and want.” 

“It shows what stupid fools you are, all 
of you.” ; 

“ Starvin’ men are nigh desperate, squire,” 
said the man with rugged earnestness. 
wee go about alone at night, after 

ark.” 

Rhys Craylock laughed unmusically, and 
began to move on, drawing his companion’s 
hand under his arm. 

“ Squire!” 

“Well?” 

“I never begged afore, but the young uns 
ha’ had no breakfast, and no chance o’ 
dinner.” 

Belle’s fingers struggled to get loose; but 
their jailer held them close. ith a louder 
laugh he answered, — 

“What! subsidize the enemy? A rich 
idea! Come along, Belle.” 

The collier broke into a torrent of Welsh 
objurgations, the sense of which was only 
in part conveyed to the frightened girl b 
their angry tone. Looking over her shou 
der at intervals, she could see him shaking 


in pairing off. Miss Trevethek fell to the | his fist at them. By degrees the noise be 
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came subdued by distance, then it ceased 
altogether. She looked again. St. John 
Craylock sat swinging his legs upon the 
stile, and dropping sundry coins into the 
outstretched hand of the collier, about 
whose legs the dogs were sniffing inquiring- 
ly. The man touched his hat gratefully, and 
set off at full speed owned the village. 
The squire was blissfully ignorant of the 
little scene in the rear. 

“What a frightful scapegrace that cousin 
of mine is!” he remarked. “He bled me 
to the tune of a couple of hundreds last 
night.” 

“It is easy to be generous with another 
man’s money,” thought Belle; but with the 
thought the pungent recommendation to 
add the “trifling virtue of generosit ” to 
her “ many dazzling qualities” recurred, and 
she flushed hotly. 

The sermon was long and prosy. After 
a vain struggle to coneentrate her attention 
upon it, Belle let herthoughts roam. Well, 
her future was decided now,—no more 
anxious thoughts about the coming years, 
no more ambitious dreams, no more rest- 
less girlish longings for the love of which 
poets sing, the wine of life. Ambition! As 
_ the wife of the squire of Penreddon, she 
would take a proud position in the county, 
and her settlements would be handsome. 
Love! She would be beloved, to the best 
of his ability, by her spouse; and she 
would make as honest a return as possible. 
He was young, tolerably good-looking, one 
who might find favor in many women’s 
sight. It was unfortunate that they had so 
few tastes and sympathies in common; 
but that was better than to be in constant 
companionship with a man like St. John 
Craylock, gifted with such remarkable intui- 
tion that one’s most secret feelings were 
often read at a glance, and made the subject 
of merciless comment. 

Was this intuition the tie that had drawn 
them together so often, that forbade the ex- 
change of commonplaces, that in times gone 
by had made them almost friends, that now 
threatened to render them life enemies? In 
any case it could not warrant the tone she 
had so often found objectionable ; it could 
not justify the insulting strictures upon 
actions, motives, desires, that had time after 
time aroused her indignation. No; he 
would be in a manner her cousin, and a cer- 
tain form of cold friendliness must be kept 
up, but she would hold him at arm’s length. 
She must not be betrayed into discussions 
in which she was invariably worsted, and 
which showed her quick, passionate, resent- 
ful spirit at the worst. Not that she cared 
for his opinion of her. A man who stood 
so low in her estimation — 

There was a general uprising, and the 
words of the benediction fell upon her ears. 


The service was over, and the people began 
to troop out. 

She looked round the church. A few 
pews behind, on the other side, a young gi 
was just rising from her knees. She had a 
sweet, serene face, with an expression of 
saint-like purity hovering about it. It was 
the Welsh carol-singer to whom St. John 
Craylock had given a bank-note on the 
vious night! Belle was a dull companion 
on the way home; she felt perplexed and 
worried. 

“ Come and see my blood-hound,” said the 
squire. “Here— Nero, Nero!” 

Nero advanced to the end of his chain, 
and glanced at them distrustfully. The 
squire bent to pat him; Nero resented the 
familiarity by a display of white teeth and 
a low growl Hike distant thunder. 

“Strange!” said the squire. “I am that 
brute’s master, as he knows very well; but 
see how he recognizes the fact. He be 
haves in the same amiable manner toward 
everybody, save St. John. We dare not un- 
chain him. When he was an overgrown 
pup, he decided to bite St. John one day, 
and my cousin caught him by the ear and 
gave him the soundest thrashing he ever 
had in his life. Since then the dog has 
worshiped the very ground he treads on. 
Sometimes St. John takes him for a walk, 
and chains him up afterward. No one else 
can do the latter.” 

“ Let us go in,” suggested Belle ; and they 
entered the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I; was the middle of January, and quitea 
family party occupied Penreddon, — Mrs. 
Trevethek, Belle, the ancient countess, St. 
John, the squire, and two or three guests 
beside ; the others had departed. 

“How do you propose to amuse your 
selves this morning, ladies?” said the 
squire. 

“ What is the temperature ?” asked Belle. 

“ Does that affect the question?” 

“As far as I am personally concerned. 
I have been waiting since Christmas for a 
mild day on which to sketch the summer 
house on the islet.” 

“Well, it is warm enough today, in all 
conscience. May I carry your camp-stool 
and drawing materials, and make myself 
generally useful?” 

“Distract my attention, that is to say, 
and venture impertinent criticisms on an 
unfinished work. Certainly not; I go and 
return alone, and forbid everybody to ap 
proach me.” 

“I have letters to write,” said Mrs. 
Trevethek. 

“And I a novel to finish,” remarked the 
countess. 
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“Then 
hooting, St. John 
As Rhys. We can kill time, 
if nothing else,” drawled his cousin lan- 

idly. 

T be islet was about half a mile from the 
Hall, and lay in the centre of an artificial 
lake, which in its turn was surrounded by a 
small park bordered on every hand by plan- 
tations. In summer it was a most charm- 
ing retreat, easy of access by means of a 
little boat fastened to the shore. Through 
the winter months this frail bark was kept 
safe under lock and key in the boat-house. 

The principal subject of Belle’s contem- 
plated sketch was a summer-house built to 
represent a Grecian temple. She had long 
before selected the position on the shore 
which commanded it and the islet most ad- 
vantageously ; and, with a light heart, she 
set forth after breakfast, declining all offers 
of escort, at the same instant that the gen- 
tlemen started in another direction upon a 
shooting expedition. 

Belle’s path lay through woods and copses, 
and was intersected by numberless romantic 
byways, some of which she found so attrac- 
tive at times that she rambled a little. It 
was quite an hour before she reached the 
scene of operations, but that was immate- 
rial. She speedily became engrossed in her 
work, — so deeply so that when, after atime, 
the deep baying of a hound fell upon he. 
ear, she gave no heed to it. She was con- 
scious of the sound, — conscious that it was 
distant at first, and then gradually drawing 
nearer and nearer, — that was all. 

Presently she heard light swift steps be- 
hind her, as of some one running upon the 
green turf; but just then she was finishing 
a delicate curve, and did not turn her sean 
When she did so it was to see St. John 
Craylock, breathless, excited, stop by her 
side, and throw down his gun upon the 


grass. 

“Do not be frightened,” he said. 

Before she could scornfully repudiate any 
such intention, he raised her bodily in his 
arms, rushed to the lake, and began to wade 
through the water toward the islet, without 
aword of explanation. Amazement, anger, 
indignation, —half a dozen different emo- 
tions, — were crowded into a brief second; 
but anger was predominant. How lightly 
must he hold her to venture thus upon a 
practical joke of the very worst and most 
unpardonable character! In the blind rage 
with which this thought inspired her, she 
raised herself and struck him with her open 
hand across the face. He could not protect 
himself. By this time the water had reached 
his waist, and with strong arms he was 
holding her above it. With all her force, 
increased by passion, she struck him once, 
twice, thrice! Then she desisted,— for he 


you say to an hour’s 


showed no signs of flinching, or, indeed, 
of feeling — and, woman-like, burst into 
tears. 

They had reached the shore, now. He 
aot par upon her feet gravely, quietly, ten- 

erly. 

“ Go into the summer-house,” he said. 
“Unseen, you can watch from the window 
until I fetch you. There will be people on 
the opposite bank in a few seconds, and it 
will be pleasanter for you that they should 
not know of this incident.” 

There was a ring of authority in his voice 
which she did not dare to disobey. He was 
in the water again, wading hurriedly to the 
opposite shore. He reached it, and ran to 
his gun. As he lifted it from the ground, a 
blood-hound burst from the plantation, pur- 
sued by a few laborers, armed with various 
weapons. The animal’s nose was to the 
ground, following the scent of some one, 
its tongue lolling out, its mouth covered 
with foam. 

“Stand back, all of you!” shouted St. 
John. 

The blood-hound no sooner caught sight 
of the water than it left the scent and turned 
sharply at right angles. Belle saw St. 
John’s gun brought to his shoulder, — saw 
the flash, and that the hound turned a kind 
of somersault. 

“ Another barrel, to make sure work,” 
said his destroyer; and a second report fol- 
lowed. 

A knot of men gathered round the pros- 
trate dog. 

“Poor old Nero!” said St. John. “To 
think he should go mad in January! But 
hydrophobia is confined less to the dog-days 
than most people imagine. Take him away, 
some of you, and bury him. 1am going off 
again with my gun; and with long strides 
he began to skirt the lake. 

The unseen watcher turned away, and, in 
a passion of grief and self-reproach, sank 
upon the floor of the summer-house. Soon- 
er or later, when the men were gone, he 
would return and fetch her. . What a brave, 
noble fellow he was, in spite of the faults 
she had ever been ready to descry and mag- 
nify! How calm and patient he always was 
beneath her scorn, her harsh judgments, 
her bitter words! How gently forbearing 
he had been in this last scene, when in the 
very act of saving her life, evil had been 
basely returned for good. 

“Belle!” 

It was St. John Craylock’s voice, kind 
and pitiful. He had waded through the 
water as soon as the islet had hidden him 
from the group around the dead blood- 
hound. 

He had forgiven her, then, or he would 
have addressed her as “ Miss Trevethek.” 
Never before had he used her Christian 
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mame alone. It was a kind and considerate 
way of showing there was peace between 
them. Belle’s sobs grew louder with the 
thought, and she hid a little tear-stained 
face in her hands. In sore perplexity St. 


John looked on for an instant; then he 
stooped, lifted her tenderly, and marched 
into the lake. Belle’s face fell upon his 
Shoulder. She would have given worlds for 
the power to articulate “ Forgive me,”-but a 
great knot in her throat prevented all utter- 
ance. He set her down with a great as- 
sumption of cheerfulness. 

“We shall be late for luncheon, Miss 
Trevethek. Run round and get your 
sketching materials. I dare not offer to 
fetch them, for I must be quick in changing 
these wet clothes.” 

But for some reason he did not put in an 
as at luncheon, and was invisible 
all 


the afternoon. A re-action seized upon 
Belle’s spirits, and when they met at the 
dinner-table she was her gay, animated self 
again, even more brilliant than usual. St. 
oo noted the fact with a sigh of relief, as 

 dexterously contrived to place himself 

with the right cheek toward her. He was 
even more carefully dressed than usual, a 
circumstance the squire was not slow to re- 
mark and to make a subject of open com- 
ment. 

ig say, St. John, you are tremendously 

t up. 

“ My dear fellow, I am one of those un- 
fortunate genteel paupers who cannot afford 
to wear a shabby coat.” 

“But you have actually powdered your 

e, man.” 

“I beseech you, 
blushes!” 
oashfulness. 

“ Perhaps you intend to hold forth at the 
meeting of the colliers tonight!” 

“] have not matriculated in stump orato- 
2 and I did not know of any meeting. 

here is it to be held?” 

“ At my park gates. The beggars cail it 
a demonstration ; and I verily believe they 
feel inclined for a little terrorism.” 

“* Do you know, Rhys, I fear you may one 
day repent your harshness to those poor 
wretches ? Starving men are desperate men, 
with warped ideas of justice.” 

Dinner was over. The ladies had retired. 
Rhys Craylock and his cousin ‘were men om | 
sipping their wine, and meditating an ad- 
journment to the drawing-room, when Dne 
of the stable-boys appeared, pushing un- 
ceremoniously past the portly buttler, much 
to that worthy’s indignant astonishment. 

“ What is it, Mike?” 

The lad stood panting and breathless; he 
had evidently come as fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

“The colliers, sir—they be — coomin’ 


Rhys, spare my 
cried his cousin with affected 


up to the Hall—in a body, sir! Th 

— better be hanged —than starved! y 
be terrible mad, sir,—all on ’em. Some 
talk o’ settin’ fire to the Hall! One ma 
begged ’em to stop where they were, o 
there ’d be murder done; and one of them 
smooth-tongued fellers — dallagates — yp 
and said, ‘Not murder, men— justifiable 
hommy — hommy somethin’.’ And they all 
hoorayed, and they be coomin’ as fast as one 
o'clock!” 

“A set of drunken scamps!” said the 
squire rising; but his voice 
trembled, and his face was of a deadly 
pallor. 

St. John looked at him, then arose and 
pulled a bell sharply. 

“ Mike,” he said to the lad, “ you can ride 
barebacked, I know; I caught you at it the 
other day, racing round and round a field 
without orders. Take Brown Bess and ride 
for your life to Milford. Part of a Dragoon 
regiment is quartered there for the night. 
See the officer in command, and bring them 
up in my name; I know him. It is only 
two miles; a five-pound note if they are 
here in half an hour.” 

The boy vanished, and St. John turned 
to the butler, who answered the bell. 

“ Are all the shutters closed, Wilcox?” 

“ They are, sir.” 

“Go round the house to make sure. Bolt 
and bar all doors, save the great one in the 
hall, to which we will attend. Have our 
breech-loaders and every fire-arm in the 
house brought here ; and let all the servants 
assemble in the hall.” 

The butler, too well trained to express 
surprise at commands issued ina tone s0 
quietly authoritative, withdrew, and _ the 
cousins were left alone. 

“ Let us go outside and listen, Rhys.” 

It was a clear, starlit night. No wind 
was stirring; the tramp of approaching feet 
and the confused murmur of many voices 
were distinctly audible. In five minutes, or 
less, a crowd of infuriated men would be 
assembled in that open space, and who 
could say what might follow 

“Rhys!” 

“Teo.” 

“Will you give in?” 

“ Not bit ot 

“They will break every window in the 
place.” 

“Let them.” 

“ We may have to fight.” 

“Gentlemen are a match for colliers, any 
day.” 

“Well, the great thing will be to tempo 
rize till the soldiers come.” } 

“You are the best judge, St. John. | will 
obey orders.” 

“Then go up-stairs and prepare the x 
dies. I to the servants.” 
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They re-entered. There were five men 
and nine women in the hall, a curious and 
excited group. St. John attended carefully 
to the fastenings of the door ; then he turned 
tothe domestics. 

«} am told,” he said quietly, “that a mob 
of colliers, inflamed with drink and speechi- 
fying, are coming here to demand what they 
call justice from the Squire of Penreddon. 
There are soldiers within two miles, and I 
have reason to hope they will shortly arrive 
to quell the riot.” ; 

One of the maids, an Irish woman, began 


loud lamentation. 
“Qh, murther, murther! Sure it’s kilt 
intirely — 
“ Biddy,” exclaimed St. John sternly, “if 
u make that noise, I will have you put out- 
of-doors to face them alone!” 
biddy’s cries ceased instantly. 
“If any woman screams or makes the 


slightest noise, she shall be dismissed to- 
morrow. You may join the ladies on the 
floor above, and remain there.” 

He pointed to the stair-case, and the 
women trooped away. St. John looked in- 
quiringly at the men. : 

“Are you frightened? It may be serious 
business. Any one who is afraid to fight is 
at liberty to go up-stairs with the women.” 

“J b’ain’t afraid,” said one man sturdily. 

“]— I am a member of the Peace Society, 
sir,” gasped the butler. 

“You had better take care of the women, 
Wilcox.” 

The butler retired, trembling in every 
limb; the others elected to remain. 

“Very good. Here isa gun for each of 
you J load, but do not fire unless I give the 
word.” 

On either side the hall door a narrow 
strip of figured glass ran to within a few 
feet of the floor, St. John lowered the 
lights until they were nearly extinguished, 
and took an observation through the figured 
glass, motioning his cousin to do likewise. 
At the same instant the rustle of a dress 
caught his ear. 

“Who is there?” he cried sharply. 

“It is I,’ said Miss Trevethek calmly. 
“Do not send me away, please. I have no 
fear, and I may be of service.” 


CHAPTER V. 


ho they are, St. John!” 
see them.” 
From out the dark shadows of the trees 
ured a crowd of men with savage, excited 
es. There was no noise,—the gesticu- 
lations only were violent. Two or three of 
the mob, leaders apparently, pointed occa- 
sionally to doors and windows, and were 


tions. 
door, and 


Then one approached the great 
ave an unasuming double-knock. 
“ Crafty beggars!” muttered the squire. 
There was a minute of silence; then the 
knock was repeated. Another short inter- 
val, and a whispered consultation; then a 
violent ringing of the hall bell, and another 
pause. 

“ That is right,” saidthe squire. “Knock 
and ring, ring and knock, for the next half- 
hour if you like. Penreddon does not 
open its doors to admit such gentry.” 

The crowd began to sway backward and 
forward, and the stillness of the night was 
broken by the confused murimur of vehe- 
ment voices. 

“There will be a rush, next,” said St. 
John. 

Almost with the words there came arush. 
The solid wood trembled, and the iron bolts 
rattled, as several strong men hurled them- 
selves against the great door; but they 
might as well have tried to beat down a 
stone wall. 

“ Try again, lads,” said the squire. 

“Itis a perfectly harmless amusement,” 
rejoined his cousin. “ They might play all 
night at that game, and never win it.” 

he colliers were evidently of the same 
opinion; a yell of baffled rage and curses 
both loud and deep bespoke the fact. 
“Hollo! What is this?” 

“This” was a long, heavy, strongly built 
ladder. Willing hands raised it quickly and 
placed it against one after another of the 
upper windows; but those on the second 
floor were securely guarded by strong shut- 
ters, and beyond them it would not reach. 

“Foiled again. What next?” 

“I wonder they do not break the win- 
dows,” said the squire. 

“They have no stones. 
grass; there are no stones near. 

A minute’s breathless suspense, then a 
sharp exclamation from St. John. 

What mischief is brewing now?” inquired 
the squire. 

About twenty men were ranging them- 
selves at regular distances on either side 
of the ladder, grasping it under their arm 
pits. 

“ An impromptu battering-ram, —that is 
all. Now for our last chance. James, give 
me the largest walking-stick from the rack. 
Quick !” 

The battering-ram was in position half a 
dozen yards from the door, its propellers 
awaiting — the signal for action, when St. 
John struck the strip of figured gl 


The 


are upon 


through which he had hitherto reconnoitre 
proceedings, with all his force, shivering it 
from top to bottom. 

The startled colliers suspended opera- 
tions. 


doubtless devising a scheme of opera- 


“Why, men,” said St. John with calm 
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dignity, “you are on the point of commit- 
ting, one of the gravest offences against the 

“Curse the law!” cried one of the ring- 
leaders savagely. “ We are the law now, — 
lynch-law, — and we’ll see justice done!” 

“ What do you want?” 

“Revenge !” 

“The greatest villian unhung,— Rhys 
Craylock !” 

“The man has starved my wife to 
death!” 

“ And my young uns!” 

“ And all on us a’most!” 

“ Make ready, boys! We'll stave in the 
door!” 

“Stop!” shouted St. John. “If you want 
the squire to come out and speak with you, 
withdraw a little. Leave twenty yards clear 
around the door, and we will unfasten it.” 

“Are you mad, St. John?” exclaimed his 
cousin. “I dare not go out to those ruf- 
fians; my life would not be worth a mo- 
ment’s purchase! There are a lot of those 
poaching scamps amongst them, with 

ns!” 

“Itis a ruse to gain time. At the last 
moment I will go out to them.” 

“ Well, they have no personal animosity 
against you.” 

In the almost darkness a soft little palm 
groped for St. John’s hand, and found it. 

“Do not go,” whispered Miss Trevethek. 
“ They will kill you.” 

“T trust not; but if I stay here they will 
kill your lover, and perhaps all of us,” he 
replied. 

During this brief colloquy a consultation 
had been held outside, the result of which 
was the falling back of the crowd the stipu- 
lated distance, urged thereto, in low tones, 
by the leaders. 

“Those whisperings mean treachery,” 
commented St. John. 

“T will go out to them!” exclaimed Miss 
Trevethek. “ No British mob is vile enough 
to hurt a a woman.” 

“You will stay where you are,” returned 
St. John sharply, “or retire to your proper 
post, the head of the stair-case.” 

“ Now, then, look sharp!” shouted a col- 
lier; “we ’ve kep’ our part o’ the bargain, — 
stick to yours!” 

“Your yards are precious short ones, 
however,” replied St. John; “fall back a 
little farther.” 

A loud murmuring arose. 

“James !” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Undo the fastenings of the door. The 
instant I pass out, replace all the bolts.” 

Belle’s hands clasped St. 

“Do not go; I implore you you 
hold dear” — 


from the crowd. “We give you three mip. 
utes!” 

St. John’s reply was to step into the night 
As he did so, a gust of wind brought the 
sound of many horses’ hoofs. He would 
have retreated, but his instructions had been 
followed. The colliers heard the soun( 
also. 

“ The sojers !” screamed one. 

Rhys Craylock, watching from his strip of 
unbroken glass all that had passed, scream. 
ed in unison, — 

“ Great Heavens, they are going to fire!” 

Almost as he spoke several guns were 
fired. Agitated by the commotion raised by 
the cry of “ Soldiers!” deceived probably, in 
the dim light, by the resemblance between 
St. John’s commanding figure and that of 
the squire, fearful that at the supreme mo 
ment their prey should escape them, some 
of the poachers discharged their weapons. 

Rhys Craylock sank to the floor, without 
even a groan,—dead. A charge of shot 
had gone just one yard wide of its mark. 

“ Light, light!” shrieked Miss Trevethek, 
— with trembling fingers to withdraw 
4 olts James had just fastened so care 

ully. 

turned on the lamps. Two of 
the servants had raised the head of the fa 
len squire, and were feeling for his heart. 

“ Miss, miss, — he is dead!” 

Not hearing or not heeding, Belle threw 
open the door, and a stream of light fell up- 
on the entrance. St. John Craylock lay 
there, biood oozing from his side. With sv 
pernatural strength Belle lifted and drew him 
into the hall, part of her dress brushing his 
face as she did so. It was of deadly pallor; 
but upon one cheek was the livid imprint of 
four little fingers, marks that had kept the 
bearer from the luncheon-table, and that he 
afterward contrived, in consideration for her, 
to hide with powder. 

Men in uniform reined up before the hall. 
The crowd of colliers had melted away like 
chaff before the wind. An officer stood in 
the doorway, bowing, cap in hand, to a lady 
whose tears were dropping, in a blind pas- 
sion of grief, on the white upturned face of 
a bleeding man. 

“My darSng! my darling!” he heard her 
moan ; and, being an officer and a gentleman, 
he gave place to the regimental surgeon, who 
a fortunately accompanied him, 
moved beyond earshot. 


CHAPTER VI. 


i? was just ym oe The clock in the hall 
announced the hour to a young girl who 
crouched on a mat by the study door. 

door opened, and two gentlemen appeared. 


“No more nonsense now!” cried a voice 


The girl rose instantly to her feet, looking 
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in mute appeal from one brave, kindly face 
to the other. 

One of the gentlemen took her cold hands 
in his sympathetically, and drew her into the 
room. He was the regimental doctor. He 
had daughters of his own, and he thought of 
them as he averted his face a little that his 
eyes might not meet Belle’s imploring ones, 
or reveal the truth to them. 

“Oh, tell me!” she cried. “ Pray tell me 
quickly !” 

“Child, he is in Heaven’s hands, not 
ours.” 

The beseeching face quivered with pain. 

“Will he die?’ 

“We cannot say. I believe we have ex- 
tracted all the shot, and, if so, the irritation 
may: not’ be excessive. Your lover has a 
magnificent constitution, Miss Trevethek. 
With perfect quiet and good nursing, he 
may pull through.” 

“Your lover!” Belle recollected the po- 
sition in which the regimental doctor had 
found her. But she was too grief-stricken 
to blush at the mistake. 

“]—] will nurse him myself” — 

“Pardon me, that would be fatal. You 
must not go near him on any consideration. 
Dr. Cooper has sent for a woman whom he 
recommends as the most efficient nurse, in 
spite of her youth, he has ever known.” 

As he spoke, the nurse entered. It was 
the Welsh carol-singer; the girl whose 
sweet, saint-like face had seemed in church 
to reproach Miss Trevethek for unjust sus- 
on Belle was changed now; strangely 
umble and gentle in her grief. The ap- 
pearance of the nurse brought but one sharp 
pang; why was she allowed the privilege of 
ministering to the dying man? why was 
Belle denied it? She approached the girl. 

“His life is in your hands,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Miss, I would give m 
He was the truest Fr 
tempted girl had.” 

Hours, days, crept slowly by. There was 
astately funeral: the Squire of Penreddon 
was borne to his last, long home. A new 
squire lay in the shadowy borderland be- 
tween life and death; and many a rough 
prayer for his recovery parted the lips of 
tenantry and collier-folk. St. John Craylock 
was always popular. Two women at the 
Hall prayed also. The one was gentle, the 
other simple; but a great friendship united 
them. They both loved this man; to both 
he was ahero. Each loved without hope, 
unselfishly. Perhaps that was the secret of 
their regard for each other. 

They talked of him ‘sometimes with hush- 
ed voices, while he slept. They talked of 
the dead too, solemnly, mercifully: but one 
told how he secretly sought her love, and 
failed to win it; how he might yet have 


life for him! 
iend that ever a poor 


robbed her of a woman’s dearest attribute, 
through her filial affection, had not St. John 
Craylock, by a timely gift of money, enabled 
her to pay long arrears of rent. 

The guests had all departed, all save Mrs. 
Trevethek and Belle. The former would 
have gone likewise, had not Belle absolutely 
declined. There was the ghost of the old 
queenliness in the way she carried her 
point; in all other respects she was oddly 
changed. 

Dr. Cooper’s orders were imperative ; she 
must not enter the. sick-room. Obedient, 
Belle contented herself with hovering about 
the door, save that once in the day, when 
St. John slept most soundly, nurse called 
her, and she brought fresh flowers, snow- 
drops, fragrant violets, and placed them near 
him. 

On one of these occasions the sick man’s 
eyes opened a little, and he watched her 
drowsily beneath half-shut eyelids. The 
next moment he dozed again; and the nurse 
thought what a happy smile the white lips 
wore. 


Arrayed in warm shawls, and a gorgeous 
dressing-gown, St. John has been carried 
from the sick-room to another, for an hour 
only. The temperature is regulated to half 
a degree. Dr. Cooper is as despotic as ev- 
er, and forbids the excitement of an inter- 
view. Belle pouts with a little of her old 
willfulness, and submits. But, when the 
nurse comes to say that her patient is 
“ sleeping beautiful,” Miss Trevethek makes 
a petition. 

“Oh, let me sit by him, dearie, just five 
minutes!” 1 will kéep behind his sofa; 
and, if he wakes, he will not see me, and 
will think it is you. Five minutes in the air 
will do you so much good,” adds crafty 
Belle. 

Nurse smiles and acquiesces. As quietly 
as a little mouse her substitufe steals across 
the room, and seats herself. An amused 
smile plays for a moment about St. John’s 
lips, then disappears. 

“ Belle !’—softly. Theré is no response. 
“ Belle!”— more firmly. Belle hesitates. 
“ Belle!” 

“ Yes.” 

“Come here!” 

Belle rises, and stands with downcast 
eyes before the autocrat on the sofa. 

“I cannot see you. Kneel—upon the 
ru 

Obedient, Belle follows instructions. A 
vision of Dr. Cooper’s horrified amazement 
rises before her guilty imagination. 

* Look at me, child.” 

Their faces are level now. There is a 
momentary uplifting of the dark lashes. 
They sink again. A faint tinge of color ap- 
pears on either 
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. “ Belle!” 

She glances at him again. 

“Throw your arms about my neck, and 
kiss me.” 

She is crimson now, a vivid rose-color 
flooding cheek, neck, brow. 

“Kiss me, darling! How dare you 
thwart a sick man?” 


And she obeys. Nurse opens the door 


aan and as softly closes it. Neither sec 
er. 

“ Love, dear love, will you be Penreddon’s 
mistress, after all?” 

“J will be your true and loving wife, St 
John.” 

And, in early summer, merry bells 
claim aloud that Belle Trevethek has wed 
ded the Squire of Penreddon. 


AN. AUTUMN DAY. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


|= winds are singing songs so sweetly soft, 
And solar glances are so full and strong, 

It does not seem that summer days have gone. 
But yonder elm, with branches far aloft, 

Before the vision spreads a message true; 

And high where arctic gales most freely blow 
The orange-bordered leaves begin to show 


Inverness, AvuG. 30, 1879. 


Of winter’s chilly time a signal view. 

So in my garden home, where blossoms 

For mauy happy weeks with brilliant eyes 

Each day more numerous looked up to the skies, 
The opening buds no longer feed my sight, 

And flowers are sinking in a natural death 

Ere Murderer Frost shall come to stop their breath 


“PHIL.” 


BY CLARA 


UMBER one hundred and seventy-five, 
Swallows’ Rest, sir!” And the driver 
then opened the door of the carriage as he 
spoke. 
“Humph! here at last, are we? M 
poor head could not have borne these roug 
streets much longer,” muttered the occu- 
pant of the vehicle, as he gathered up a 
shawl, small portmanteau and several peri- 
odicals, and stepped upon the stone pave- 
ment. 

“Bring my trunk as far as the balcony, 
driver, as I see no one stirring about the 
place,” continued the gentleman, as he 
passed through the low, iron gate, which 
closed with a dull clang, and slowly passed 
up the neatly graveled walk. 

As the gate closed with its grating sound, 
signs of life appeared in the house: the 
hall door was thrown open, and a tall, ro- 
bust woman of about forty-five, appeared on 
the balcony and stood waiting the approach 
of the gentleman, who seemed in no way to 
hurry his languid movements. 

In person, the gentleman was tall and 
slender, too slender for perfection of form 
or good health, face extremely pale, hair 


LE CLERQ. 


and eyes a deep brown, while a heavy mus 
tache of the same hue shaded a mouth as 
delicate and sensitive as a woman’s. 

“Glad to see you, sir; Mr. Thornton, ! 
suppose!” exclaimed the lady in a cheerful 
voice, as she extended her hand and shook 
the long, slender white fingers vigorously. 
“Hope I see you improving: as you wrote 
that you had been suffering from a severe 
illness, and wished a quiet place in which to 
“reed strong again. ell, right here you 
it, in.” And stout 
a s the rtmanteau with one 
tend, the shawl with the 
other. 

“Come into the sitting-room, and rest; 
ou look completely worn out. Phil! where 
is Phil now, I wonder? Never by when 
wanted, of course. P-h-i-l!” Again, louder 
and clearer than before. Still no answer to 
the summons. 

“ Here, rest in this large easy-chair, while 
I bring you a glass of cool water. Here 
comes Phil, —no, it’s Hannah. Wherehas 
Phil made off to this morning, Hannah? 
Just let a whisper of a new boarder get 
wafted around on the breeze, and Phil’s of 
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like a shot. Bring this gentleman a glass 
of cool water, and then tell John to carry 
his trunk and other articles up into the east 
room.” 

After a short rest in the pleasant sitting- 
room, Mrs. Meadows conducted her new 
boarder up to the pleasant east room, where, 
aiter looking around carefully to see that 
everything was in order, she turned to leave 
the room, enjoining it upon him to rin 
for anything he should need, and close 


with, — 

“]f Phil’s racket and jumping up and 
down stairs trouble you, just let me know, 
and I'll try to stop it; but then I can’t ex- 
actly promise for true, for when Phil gets a 
stubborn fit on, all the world could not stop 
it until it runs its course!” and with that 
she closed the door and left Walter Thorn- 
ton to repose. 

“Well, 1’ll show the youngster whether 
I'll have him jumping up and down stairs, 
and distracting my poor, aching head. | 
had no idea there was a child in the place, 
—detestable creatures! If I had known it, 
‘Mrs. Meadows’ private boarding-house, for 
invalids especially,’ would never have regis- 
tered Walter Thornton as one of its in- 
mates!” And with that he crossed over to 
aneat, white lounge near the large east win- 
dow, and settled his aching head upon its 
inviting pillows. 

“This is pleasant, anyhow; I shall rest 
awhile, then take a bath and feel like a new 
man.” 

By and by the white lids, with their deep, 
brown fringes, closed over the aching eyes, 
and Walter was just losing himself, his 
aches and his pains in a gentle slumber, 
when slam! went a door on the same side 
of the hall as his own room, and thump, 
hop, bump! went some object through the 
1 and down the stair-steps. 

“Merciful heavens! What wild animal 
was that? My poor head! What a jar 
that was to my whole nervous system!” 

And Walter Thornton started up, pressed 
his pale, thin hands to his throbbing tem- 
ples, and gazed distractedly around. Then 

is ear caught the sound of two voices, — 
one in angry and earnest remonstrance, the 
other in sullen defiance. 

“I don’t care! let him take his aches and 
pains elsewhere. I reckon a body has got 
a right to do as they please in their own 
house !” 

And with that he heard another door 
slam, and a merry voice whistling, “ Thine 
eyes like the stars that are beaming.” 

After a while the voice grew fainter, and 
young Thornton lay there, thinking. 

“With all his rowdyism the boy loves 
music; for no one could whistle like that 
without possessin a musical soul.” 


too weak and weary to leave his room, sent 
word by the neat servant girl that he would 
be pleased to take his tea in his own room. 

A pair of violet-hued eyes, which had 
been watching the door so eagerly, veiled a 
disappointed expression beneath their silky 
lashes, as a little form sprang up and ar- 
ranged a dainty little tea-service, containin 
a tempting repast, upon a silver salver, au 
bade the waiting-girl carry it up to the sick 
gentleman, with the hope that the tea would 
ease his aching head. 

Hannah placed the salver upon the light 
stand which she wheeled to the lounge, and 
— respectfully by, awaiting further or- 

ers. 

“ How tempting it all looks! but I think 
this cup of tea willdo me more good than 
all the rest.” 

And with this remark he raised the dainty 
china cup to his lips and quaffed quite a 
portion of the aromatic beverage. 

“Good heavens!” and the cup fell with 
a crash, breaking into innumerable frag- 
ments, and Walter Thornton puffed and 
sputtered fearfully for the space of three 
minutes. 

“ Water, girl, water, — quick!” 

And Hannah almost flew to the stand, and 
hastily returned with a goblet of water. 

“Who prepared my tea?” and Walter 
Thornton gazed sternly into the alarmed 
and perplexed face of the astonished girl. 
“Who prepared this tea,I say? It was 
salted instead of sweetened, and I wish to 
know if it was done purposely.” 

“QO sir, it must have been Mrs. Mead- 
ows’ Phil; no one else would have dared do 
such a thing. Now I remember, a message 
was sent with the supper,— ‘the hope that 
the tea would ease your aching head.’ O 
sir, Mrs. Meadows will be so sorry.” 

And Hannah stood tremblingly by as if 
she, indeed, were the culprit. 

“ Remove these things, and request your 
mistress to come here.’ 

Poor Mrs. Meadows! how distressed she 
was. And how humbly she promised that 
in the future she would arrange the tea with 
her own hands. 

“Though Phil can do so much better in 
such things than I can, but it’s just like 
some of Phil’s wild pranks. Let this stub- 
born fit wear off, Mr. Thornton, and then 
the house will be quis’ I can assure you. 
These spells never last very long, not more 
than a week, anyway.” 

“A week! Merciful Heaven! can I 
stand this aweek? Send the incorrigible 

Phil off.” 

“Send Phil off? Why, the house and 
everything in it is Phil’s, and I am only 
aunt and housekeeper. And then, too, 


school will soon close, and Phil could not 


Tea-time came, Mr. Thornton, feeling 
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am sorry, sir, very sorry; and I shall do 
all I can to poe quiet for you.” 

“Very well, madam, if I am not left in 
peace from now until tomorrow morning, I 
shall certainly look out for another board 
ing-place, where no noisy Phils are to be 
found.” 

And politely waving his hand toward the 
door, he dismissed the landlady with a short 
nape but ere the door closed after 

er ample form, he heard a smothered laugh, 
and then Mrs. Meadows’ voice, stern and 
rebuking, — 

“How could you, Phil? Poor young 
man; and he so sick and nervous, too. Jt 
is a crying shame!” 

“Well, cry, then, I shall not;” and then 
the owner of the voice seemed to hop on 
one foot the length of the hall, and again 
slam went a door and all was still. But for 
how long? 

Five, ten minutes, and with a muttered 
ejaculation of relief, Walter Thornton sank 
back upon his pillows, clasped his hands 
over his aching head, and tried to woo sleep 
and rest once more. But no,—the burning 
lids refused to close over the weary, aching 
eyes; his temples throbbed, and his whole 
body seemed filled with aches and shooting 


ns. 
“Oh, I wish I had remained in the city; 


the journey and worry I have been through 
today will, I fear, cause a relapse. Ah, 
what was that? There it is again!” 

. And this time there was no doubt as to 
what the sound was. The loud scrape, 
scrape of the bow across a violin, and the 
twang of the strings as some one made 
ready this new instrument of torture. 

“A fiddle, by the gods! Surely, surely I 
am possessed of a devil!” moaned the 

oung man as the lively notes of “ Money 
Music” “Old Mollie Hare,” and various 
and sundry other airs, all mingled into one 
d (?) medley, racked-his tortured brain. 
n vain he rang his bell, in vain he pounded 
on the wall; nothing could be heard above 
the harsh notes of the violin. Louder, 
faster, now up, now down, “ Arkansas Trav- 
eler” with the rest. 

At length the maddened brain and throb- 
bing, quivering nerves, could bear no more. 
Rising from his couch and staggering blind- 
ly toward the door, he threw it open and at- 
tempted to call for help. He tottered, 
threw out his hands wildly to save himself 
from falling; but all in vain; he swayed to 
and fro like a drunken man, shivered as 
with an ague, and fell, striking his head 

inst the sharp facing of the door. The 
ood gushed from the wound and from his 
nose, and he lay like one dead,— as the in- 
mates, roused by his fall, hastened to his 
assistance. 
Tears fell like rain from one pair of eyes, 


and two small hands were wrung in grie 
and self-reproach, as a voice choked with 
sobs cried out, — 

“O Auntie Meadows, your Phil has killed 
him! I have killed him, and all with 
ungovernable temper and insufferable obgt. 
nacy. Go for a physician, quick, John!” 

he voice was commanding, and brooked 
of no delay. 

Phil passed both hands beneath the sy 
ferer’s head, and assisted Auntie Meadows, 
—_ and Hannah in placing him on the 


“Go to your room, Phil. I hope youare 
satisfied with this one day’s mischief,” said 
Mrs. Meadows sternly, as she sponged the 
matted hair from the broad, white brow, all 
covered with crimson stains. 

“ Oh, let me stay, wg ( let me stay till the 
goctor comes! 1 ’ll—1’ll be so quiet; and 
if I go to my room all alone I shall see his 
white face and poor, bleeding head, all 
night; do let me stay?” 

“ You poor, silly child, I don’t believe you 
are half so mean as you pretend; you only 
act so for contrariness. Here; hold this 
bowl of ice water for me, while I sponge 
his hands. There, he seems to be recover 
ing. Ah, how do you feel, sir?” 

“Where am I? Who is this?” 

He gazed into one beautiful face bent so 
pityingly above him. Tears swam in violet 
hued eyes, and lovely flossy tresses were 
scattered over a snowy muslin. 

“Ah, this must be heaven, and this my 
guardian angel come to protect me from that 
awful, incorrigible Phil.” 

With that the “ guardian ar.gel ” blushed 
celestial rosy red, cast down the stary 
eyes, and beat a hasty retreat to the door, 
where she met the old family physician just 
entering. 

Two hours later, as the white-haired old 
pre closed the door noiselessly be- 

ind him, and started to cross the hall,a 
small figure crouching in the dusky shad- 
ows rose up, and, placing a cold and trem- 
bling hand upon the doctor’s arm, whispered 
brokenly, — 

“O Dr. Strong, will he die? I did it all! 
It has been one of my wicked days, and! 
have behaved so badly!” 

“Hush, hush! my child. The young 
gentleman is very ill, Ill admit; but if you 
will only be good and quiet we shall pull 
him through all right, never fear. He was 
not strong enough to travel in the first p! 
and the noise and bustle of the journey h 
a tendency to shake his nervous system, 
which greatly needs strengthening. He has 
been doing too much mental work of some 
description, and the journey, your racket, 
and salted tea, have done the rest; let v$ 
hope that your Saul’s day is over just at 


present, and that you will be good and quiet, 
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and help auntie nurse our patient well and 
strong again.” 

And with that the little fi vanished 
amid the shadows of the hall, and the old 
doctor carefully descended the stairs, givin 
utterance to several emphatic “humphs!” 
while on his way down. 

“ Phil’s word is as as abond.” How 
often Mrs. Meadows had repeated that ex- 
pression since she had been Phil’s house- 
keeper. So when Phil had told her with 

nitent tears that “ Saul’s spirit” was exor- 
cised, Mrs. Meadows knew she had nothing 
more to fear. 

For two long weeks Walter Thornton la 
upon his bed, often having visions of a gold- 
en-haired, violet-eyed fairy, or angel, he 
could not decide which. And by and by he 
began to wait and watch for his gentle 
nurse, and fret if he did not find her. An- 
other circumstance he also began to notice, 
that after he was pronounced out of danger 
the tiny form no longer hovered over his 

illow during the day, but after the shaded 
Lap was lighted, the blinds closed for the 
night, a soft rustle, no one else could have 
detected it, but Walter’s perceptions were 
very quick where his little nurse was con- 
cerned, a hand fair and soft as a snow-flake 
would rest for a moment upon his brown 
curls, as a voice, tremulous with feeling, 
would question, — 

“Are you really better tonight?” 

And often through the still hours would 
he wake to find that gentle nurse with some 
cooling beverage ready for him, and after 
drinking from the cup held by that small 
hand, the head would be gently placed upon 
the pillow, the lamp moved to a distant 
nook, lest some gleam of light should dis- 
turb the invalid, and, while Jane or Hannah 
slumbered in the huge arm-chair, the night 
would pass ‘away. 

Days passed, and Walter Thornton was 
moved from the bed to the lounge. Dr. 
Strong pronounced that he would be able to 
leave his room in a day or two. 

During all these days no mention had 
been made of “that incorrigible Phil,” but 
Walter did not doubt but that he had been 
banished from the house during his alarm- 
ing illness, and feared and dreaded now 
each day to hear the old slam of the doors, 
and the hop, thump, bump, upon the stairs. 

“If ever 1 do lay my eyes on that young- 
ster, 1 shall take him to task as the sole 
cause of all my sufferings. But if I had 
not suffered perhaps I should never have 
known her, my little violet-eyed darling! 
And to think I have never found out her 
name in all this time. But I will ask her 
tonight. She knows my name, for once 
when I was so very sick, and quite uncon- 
scious, as they all thought, that little one 


my hands, bedewed them with her tears as 
she murmured, ‘O Walter, Walter! do not 
die! Oh, if you should die! my poor, poor 
Walter!’ Oh, how my heart thrills at the 
remembrance of those precious words, my 
bonny, blue-eyed darling!” 

at the door, and Hannah entered 
with, — 

“Mrs. Meadows’ compliments, sir, and 
here are some tickets for the college exer- 
cises, and do you think you can venture out? 
The graduating exercises will come off the 
twenty-first, and this is the nineteenth.” 

“Well, really, I can’t say. I will talk to 
Mrs. Meadows and the young lady about 
it.” 

“ But, please, sir, Mrs. Meadows said as 
how all the young ladies were so busy pre- 
paring for the grand night, that our young 
miss could not Be spared from rehearsal to- 
night, and ’t was young miss sent these with 
her best wishes that you would try to be 
present.” 

“Return my thanks to both ladies, and 
tell them I will try to go out.” 

The next morning he made his way slow- 
ly down the stairs, and found Hannah at the 
00 starting with his breakfast. 
“No, Hannah, | shall try to take my 
meals with the family today and tomorrow, 
so that I may be able to go out tomorrow 
night.” 

“Very well, sir,” and Hannah then open- 
ed a door on the left of the hall, and an- 
nounced, — 

“ Mr. Thornton, ma’am.” 

Kind Mrs. Meadows arose, and bustled 
about to insure the comfort of her invalid. 
A bair of bright, starry eyes were raised to 
his for one moment, and a gentle voice bade 
him “ good-morning ” in a very demure and 
ladylike manner, while the owner of said 
eyes and voice completed the folding of the 
napkin, slipped it through its massive silver 
ring; and then, with a gentle inclination of 
the golden-tressed head, quietly left the 
room. 

Poor Thornton! All his visions of a 
heavenly banquet, with his blue-eyed angel 
opposite, vanished, as Hannah and Mrs. 
Meadows both bustled about the table in- 
tent upon making a comfortable breakfast 
for their patient. 

“Now, Mr. Thornton, if you don’t eat 
more than that you will not be able to go 
out tomorrow “— to hear the young ladies 
read and sing. Now Phil has even gone so 
far as tohire a carriage, — though ’tis onl 
a step from here to the college,— but Phil 
said” — 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Meadows, I wish to 
hear of no remarks made by that incorrigi- 
ble Phil!” 

And with that Walter Thornton pushed 
back his plate with its dainty, almost un- 
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touched breakfast, and stalked, with all the 
dignity his weak limbs possessed, out of the 
dining-room, through the hall, and slowl 
climbed the stairs to his own room, whic 
he did not leave again that day. 

If the truth must be told, he was afraid of 
meeting that awful Phil, and, in his weak 
State, he felt that the very sight of the boy 
would cause him to relapse. So there he 
remained, lolling upon the lounge. Once 
he took a book from the table, one from 
which she had been reading aloud to him 
only three evenings ago. How his fingers 
lingered over the pages which her rosy 

alms had kissed. “ Dear, sweet voice, how 

wish I could hear you now,” he murmured, 
as he pressed the book to his lips. In do- 
ing this, the leaves fluttered apart at the ti- 
tle-page, and there, in a clear, round hand he 
Saw written “ Phil Bentley.” 

Down went the book with this disgusted 
comment : — 

“Pshaw! That great lubberly boy’s prop- 
erty! I wonder what he does with a book 
like this? Mrs. Browning, indeed! Never 
read a line in it, I ll wager; better Head- 
less. Horseman, Osceola, wr some blood- 
and-thunder story, to suit his royal high- 
ness.” 


The vast hall was all ablaze with light and 
beauty, and delicate perfumes were wafted 
hither and thither, as dresses were adjusted, 
heads turned, or fans fluttered. Mrs. Mead- 
ows conducted our invalid to a reserved 
seat, not very far from the rostrum, and ver 
near to an open window, through whic 
came the fresh night breeze. 

“Phil had these reserved for us,” she 
whispered in an energetic manner, as she 
settled her ample skirts around her, and un- 
furled her fan. 

But Walter did not heed her; his eyes 
were riveted upon the stage; and there his 
hungry heart and eyes found food sufficient 
in feasting upon that sweet face, so much 
fairer, so much more beautiful than all oth- 
ers. 

The exercises opened, and all attention 
was directed toward the performers. Where 
was his programme? One was handed him 
as he entered, but now he could not find it. 
Misplaced, of course. Should he ask Mrs. 
Meadews for hers? no, he would not appear 
so anxious; wait and see. But if he only 
had a programme ! 

At last his patience could endure no more, 
and, turning, he asked Mrs. Meadows for 
her programme “only for a moment.” 

“ 7 I am sorry, but I dro r mine on- 
ly a few steps back, and did not like to 
trouble you to pick it up. Now I know all 
of the girls, and can tell you their names, 
for our Phil says ”— 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Meadows, I will not 


trouble you, and, besides, we are interrupt 
ing the exercises.” 

ive, six, seven young ladies had bey 
called forward, and each one had merite 
much praise, both in composition, and ma. 
ner in which it had been delivered, and sti) 
his dainty darling remained at her place 
How like a veritable angel she looked t 
love’s eyes, this evening. 

A cloud-like dress floated about the fairy 
form; pearls gleamed amid the golden, flos. 
sy tresses, about the delicate, snowy throat, 
and upon the fair, rounded arms. A simple 
cluster of pure, fragrant violets, and moss 
buds nestled amid the foamy lace at the 
bosom, held in place by a glittering diamond 
star. 

At last, — 7he His of a Woman’: 
Heart, by Miss Phillippa Bentley, — and the 
fairy form arose, clasping the fair white 
pages of her essay in the daintily kidded 
hands. 

Breathlessly Walter Thornton watched 
rey A movement, caught every word that 
fell from those rosy lips, and all the while 
“Phil, Phil, Philippa Bently,—ye gods! 
what a fool I have been!” kept pumping 
and jumping through his excited brain at 


such a fearful rate that he was fearful of a 
relapse then and there, for he had at last 
met that “ meg oe Phil” face to face. 


How her clear, flute-like voice rose and 
fell, filling the vast hall as with sweetest mv- 
sic. 

Not a sound broke the stillness. His 
eyes could not turn from that fair, sweet 
face ; and, as the last words died away, and 
with a graceful bow she turned to resume 
her place with her classmates, such a storm 
of bouquets fell upon the stage that the fair 
girl seemed crowned with fragrant offerings. 

Mechanically he unfastened the tiny clus 
ter of violets and moss buds that graced his 
evening suit, and cast his tiny offering with 
the rest. She stooped, gathered that fre 
grant heart-gift from amid the gorgeous clus 
ters about her, raised it gen — her lips, 
and without raising those violet eyes, now 
humid with pearly drops, she resumed her 
place. Once again, and only once, she ap- 
peared and sang. Ah! where had he heard 
that sweet air before ? 


“ Thine eyes, like the stars that are beaming, 
Have entered the depths of my soul.” 


Ah, Walter, you could have sworn that the 
sweet eyes met your ardent, impassioned 
gaze for one heavenly second, and then the 
song continued to its close. 

He felt that he could not remain there 
much longer; and as soon as the venerable, 
noble-looking president had conferred the 
degrees and also the first honor of the class, 
the handsome gold medal accompanying Be 
diploma, upon “ Phillippa Bentley,” witha 
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ttered apology to Mrs. Meadows, of 
which she said car distinguish the words, 
“heat, faint, home,” he hastily left the hall. 

He reached the house, entered the dimly 
lighted sitting-room, and threw himself into 
an easy-chair concealed within the bay-win- 
dow, and gave himself up to thoughts; 
strange, tumultuous, they crowded upon 
is mind. 

. By and by he heard voices, — Mrs. Mead- 
ows’ and the one he loved so well. Again 
the voice of Mrs. Meadows as they stepped 
upon the balcony. ; 

“He has gone to his room, I reckon. 

Poor fellow! the heat and exertion of going 
out proved too much for him. Go into the 
sitting-room, Phil, and I "ll have Hannah 
bring in some iced lemonade and cake; 
and also send some up to Mr. Thornton’s 
room.” 
The door opened, a form in misty white 
draperies floated into the room, and ap- 
proached the window, in the shadow of 
which reclined our poor, distracted Walter 
Thornton. 

“TI am glad it is all over,” murmured the 
sweet voice. “I wonder how he liked it? 
My precious Walter!” 

«© Phil, darling! howcould you?” And 
ere she knew it two arms were about the 
shadowy white dress, clasping the tiny form 
which it inclosed. For one delicious mo- 
ment he held her thus, then the little form 
drew away modestly, and the sweet voice 
said, — 

“How could I do what?” 

“Why, deceive me so.” 

“Deceive you so! Pray explain your- 

lf.” 


“Why, I— 1 —the fact is, 1 thought all 
this time that Phil was some great half- 
grown boy, and I have been treasuring up 
such a terrible reckoning with him. And to 
know that my precious little nurse, my 


violet-eyed darling, and Phil are one, —’t is 
something almost incredible!” 

“ Are you sorry?” and the sweet mouth 
quivered like a child’s. “1. so feared you 
would never like me, and when you spoke 
so often of that ‘awful, incorrigible Phil,’ 
and called me your ‘guardian angel,’ I 
begged Auntie Meadows never to mention 
the hated name in your presence. Oh, can 
you forgive me? 1 was so hateful! I saw 
you coming up the walk that first morning, 
so pale, so languid, and you raised your 
dear brown eyes just one moment, — but 
ah, they entered my soul. But I vowed 

ou should never know; and then I let Saul 

ave full possession of me that day; but ah, 
never, no, never again, shall Saul possess 
me, for I have found my David to exorcise 
the evil spirit and keep it away.” 

And two trembling little hands were 
placed upon his arm, and two rose-bud lips, 
with their childish quiver, were raised to 
his. 

What could he do? 

What he did do was this: — 

The little hands were unclasped from his 


‘arm, and clasped about his neck, while his 


arms held her closely to his fast-tbrobbing, 
happy heart; and his lips kissed the quiver 
away from the twin rosebuds, as he mur- 
mured, — 

“ My Phil, my darling, you are all I want ; 
my own now and forever.” 

And thus Mrs. Meadows found them as 
she bustled in with, — 

“Phil, Mr. Thornton is not in his room. 
I fear he was not able to reach the house. 
I—O-h!” 

What a prolonged “Oh!” it was, to be 
sure. And Walter Thornton threw back 
his haughty head and laughed such a clear, 
mellow, happy laugh, to which “that incor- 
rigible Phil” joined her flute-like, merry 


peal. 


VERY one should try to better his con- 
dition if he can. The poor man should 
try to increase his means; the sick man to 
improve his health; the ignorant man to ac- 
quire knowledge; and the foolish man to 
get understanding. In such matters the 
great question is whether the desired im- 
oe is within our reach. To long 
t what we cannot attain, or to grieve be- 
cause it is unattainable, is simply to play the 
part of a child that cries for the moon. Let 
us know ourselves and our position. Let 
us know what we have and what we want; 


LIFE AIMS. 


and let us next inquire whether what we 
want can be obtained by striving for it. If 
it cannot be got, let us think of it no more, 
or endeavor to compensate for the want in 
some other way. A short man may wish to 
be tall, but he cannet add an inch, any more 
than a cubit, to his stature. He may, how- 
ever, be a very worthy and respectable man 
for all that, if he conducts himself with pro- 
priety and simplicity, and does not, as short 
men sometimes do, render his diminutive 
size more conspicuous by conceit and affect- 
ation. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


A FLASH of light, a merry hum, 
And peais of rippling laughter sweet, 
The pattering of tiny feet, 

And, lo! the little children come. 


A stately fir-tree rears its head, 
With stars and tapers all ablaze; 
And, quivering in the fairy rays, 
The glittering, loaded branches spread. 


And childish eyes are sparkling bright 
And childish hearts with joy o’erflow; 
And on that Birthday long ago 

They ponder with a grave delight. 


Then to their gifts they turn once more; 
And, in the present sunshine lost, 
They fear no future tempest-tossed, 

But unto fairy regions soar. 


No cares, no fears, a happy time 
Of laughter, tears that cannot stay, 
An April day, a year of May, 

Pealed in and out with Christmas chime, 


Ah! what should rule but joy and light, — 
buzzing hum, the laughter’s peal? 

The trembling lips, the limbs that kneel, 
Have learned but half the Christian rite. 


No sorrow half its story tells: 

’Tis left for joy to recompense, 

As sunlight drives the shadows hence, 
And all is glad with tones of bells. 


Then let the parlors e’er resound 
With laughter buoyant, light, and free, 
While round the laden Christmas tree 
Hearts leap and dance all unprofound, 


A GLIMPSE OF ST. HELENA. 
BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


the oceangirt island of St. 
Helena has always clung a certain 
amount of historical interest, notably that 
in connection with Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Comparatively few, however, save the writ- 
ers of a guide-book, or a history of the 
place, know much about the island as it at 
feces exists; their knowledge, in all like- 
ihood, being derived from the brief de- 
scriptions afforded by travelers, whose ac- 
quaintance may have been limited to a 
transcient glimpse of barren and precipitous 
rocks, from a passing vessel. Discovered 
by the commodore of a Portugese fleet re- 
turning from India in 1501, on the anniver- 
sary of Saint Helena, mother of the Em- 
peror Constantine, this sea-girt spot was 


successively colonized by the Portugese 
and the Dutch. It finally fell into the 
hands of the East-India Company, to whom 
it was confirmed by two charters in the 
reign of Charles II. In the year 1834 it 
was transferred to the crown. 

Though at first sight St. Helena may be 
disappointing, those who tarry for a while 
are invariably enthusiastic in the remem 
brance of its balmy atmosphere, tropical 
verdure, and delicious flowers and fruit 
Lonely as is this speck of an island, there 
is yet a fair amount of life and variet to 
ameliorate the solitude. Lanui is kept at 
bay by men-of-war and other ships which 
put into the island, occasional balls, extem- 
pore dances, lunches, and picnics by sea and 
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re. Its glory as a garrison fort has not 
wm departed, as is certified by the military 
element which prevails. d 

And now let us take a peep at the island, 
and offer a few words of description. Leav- 
ing our ship at anchor in the safe little cres- 
cent-shaped harbor, we are rowed in toward 
the shore. As we approach through the 
waters, we have good opportuuity to note 
the rocky cliffs towering upward like frown- 
ing giants, anxious to guard some treasure 
in their keeping. If it happen to be the 
season when the huge “ rollers,” as they are 
termed, prevail, we may shudder in fascina- 
tion at these majestic waves gathering force, 
and bearing onward dark and loud, at no 

eat distance from our path, until they 
Break in white wrath on the pebbly beach. 
To our left is Rupert’s Hill, crowned by a 
battery, and other lofty crags, bare of vege- 
tation. To the right, under Ladder Hill, lie 
the West Rocks, a level range intersected 
with pools of sea-water mingled with peb- 
bles, sand, shells, and common green weed. 
Here are two natural bathing places, one 
serene and calm, the other a miniature maél- 
strom. 

We pursue our course v/@ the landing- 
place. Our boats row cautiously throug 
the surf to the steps on our left, and we are 
on “erra firma. While the cranes are 
drawing up luggage and various goods, we 
walk from the quay along a somewhat nar- 
row road under the eastern hill-side, dusty 
with reminiscences of coal, where there is 
some stir and activity, and where a few Las- 
cars are loitering about, or possibly at work. 
The way widens as we proceed, until we 
come to a draw-bridge, and our steps awaken 
ahollow echo over the dry moat that sep- 
arates the glacis from the parallel line of 
fortification; the inside wall supports the 
embankment of the principal raised out- 
work. Close to this wall are ordnance mag- 
azines, formerly well stocked with needful 
ammunition, and various public stores and 
offices. 

We are impelled to glance back at the 
mighty billows dashing upon the glittering 
beach, ere we continue our route along the 
lines, where we hail the sight of trees. We 
pause about midway at the gate, an arched 
avenue of stone, and the legitimate en- 
trance to the town, whose central doors are 
closed at sunset, and always guarded by 
sentries. Thence we s under the ter- 
race, or higher range of fortification, distin- 
guished by its parapets, flag-staffs and can- 
non, and terminated at each extremit by a 
battery, beneath Rupert’s Ladder and Hill. 
Upon this abuts the castle or town govern- 
ment house, with its private entrance and 
inclosures of commissariat and other stores. 
We do not now ascend the flight of red 
sandstone steps, much worn by tread of feet, 

34 


that lead to the terrace; but having emerged 
from the sombre precincts of the gateway 
into the light of the square or lower parade, 
we observe to our right one of the few ho- 
tels of the place, the Custom House and 
the little Church of St. James. Beneath 
the terrace, in this vicinity, there is a lock- 
up. To our left are the open gates and 
courtyard of the castle. Contiguous, we 
have a row of buildings occupied by the 
Government Printing Press, the Postoffice, 
Session-house, and the chief public depart- 
ments. Next appear the iron gates of the 
Government Garden, which, in the good 
old times of the East-India Company, was 
filled with specimens of horticulture from 
all quarters of the ‘eypae Looking out 
upon a quiet part of the garden is the Pub- 
lic Library. Here is situated the Town 
Hall, with its cool veranda, where fancy 
bazaars, concerts and lectures were all wont 
to be held. The Sisters’ Walk, a semi-ro- 
mantic road or path, extending behind and 
above the gardens, was designed by Colonel 
Patton, the governor in 1807, as a secluded 
promenade for his two daughters. The walk 
has long been open to gentle and simple 
alike, and here we find rustic benches close 
to a murmuring streaulet, overshadowed by 
the gamboge, the pepel, and that freak of 
nature, the banyan. Itends in a hexagon- 
al summer-house directly over the battery 
where the terrace begins, and embraces a 
wide prospect of the wharf, the glacis, the 
bay, and the western rocks opposite, with a 
portion of the rugged hill of which those 
rocks form the base. 

Let us quit the town, however, and wan- 
der inland. The celebrated tomb of Napo- 
leon has often been described as well as 
Longwood House; also that first and 
chosen residence of the fallen conqueror, 
the Briars, among whose  geraniums 
Thackeray had a glimpse of Bonaparte. 
The author of Vanity Fair, on his home- 
ward way from India at the time, was car- 
ried past the house by his black “ bearer.” 

The most remarkable elevation in the 
island is that called Diana’s Peak, situated 
in the central part of the island two thous- 
and seven hundred feet above the level of 
the sea; with Actzon in the vicinity. It 
is wooded and veréant tothe summit. Here 
are found the indigenous tree-fern Dicksonia 
arborescens, extending some fifteen or twen- 
ty feet in height; the black cabbage tree, 
whose gnarled and crooked branches pro- 
duce vegetation at the top, chiefly leaves re- 
sembling the laurel, and daisy-like flowers. 
In the vicinity of Longwood is the Barn, a 
square-looking eminence of two thousand 
and odd feet, hard to climb; and, unlike 
Diana, covered with coarse grass and stunt 
ed shrubs. Fossil sea-shells lie strewn on 


the highest point! One of the curiosities 
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of the island is a tract called the Church- 
yard, a dreary plain of dry, sandy soil, scat- 
. tered over with boulders, many of consider- 
able size, smooth, and some resembling 
tombstones in shape. One among them, 
about six feet in height, is most singular, 
being hollowed out at the top like a natural 
font, and containing, in the dryest season, 
about a quart of pure water, apparently ab- 
sorbed up from the ground. From this you 
may quench your thirst in passing; and 
returning thither an hour after, find another 
tempting draught awaiting you. There is 
no sign of verdure in this silent, weird 
place, that might have been aptly called 
Ghouls’ Acre. From this place you may 
proceed toward the ponds on the sca-coast, 
where the country people go a-fishing; in 
assing may be noted the print of a Targe 
oot, firmly stamped into the hard, sandy 
surface, which they say can only belong to 
the Evil One. 

On the way to the ponds there is a yawn- 
ing fissure in the cliff side, presided over by 
Lot’s Wife, called the Dungeon; stones 
thrown into it are said to go on echoing for- 
ever, like the haunting memory of an evil 
deed. Of the boulders in the island, one of 
the most remarkable is the Bellstone in the 
eastern district; it is of enormous size, and 
consists of a detached rugged block, sur- 
mounted horizontally by a great flat stone of 
oblong shape, which, when struck, sends 
forth a sound like the clear ringing of a 
bell, and is heard miles away. 

The titles of some of the localities are 
singular enough, such as Half-Moon Bat- 
tery, Two-Gun Saddle, Man-and - Horse 
Ridge, Stitches Ridge, Breakneck Valley, 
and Mosquito Cottage. Pleasantly suggest- 
ive are such names as Bliss Cottage, Myrtle 
Grove, Rose Bower, Sunny Side, and Mount 
Pleasant, overlooking Fairy Land. 

At one time Chinese labor was extensive- 
ly employed for domestic and field purposes 
in the island. The burying-ground still ex- 
ists, where might be scen ljttle notes cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics, and attached to 
the mounds by sticks. Several joss-houses 
still exist for their convenience. The com- 
mon and swect potato and the yam are 
grown in quantities; the last-named is relish- 
ed by the poorer class as a vegetable fried in 
slices. Pumpkins, and Indian corn roasted 
to a crisp brown, are also eaten. Fish and 
rice are the staple articles of consumption 
amongst the poor all the year round. Of 
shell-fish, there are the stump, a cross be- 
tween lobster and crab, of a dull red color; 
and the long-legs, a large-bodied lobster, 
dark blue, with red spots. Turtle are fre- 
quently found ; one, caught in the same year 

at Longwood new house was prepared for 
the Emperor, weighed about eight hundred 
pounds. the shell afterward forming the 


chief portion of a soldier’s hut. Of sy 
fowl, that commonly known as the Troy 

Bird (Phaéion e@thereus) haunts thy 
shores. It is conspicuous by its immeny 
size when on the wing, and by its glistenj 

white plumage. In the days of the Eay. 
India Company, the egg of another seabird 
which was about the size of a small hens 
egg, was esteemed a great delicacy, and om 
sidered by them as one of their peculig 
perquisites. Certain ore of the week wer 
specified when the public were allowed tp 
collect them. The man who caught a “se. 
cow” ran a risk of being fined five pounds 
if he did not offer to share his booty with 
the Company, “or the oyle of the same.” 

Among the live-stock, poultry and fowks 
flourish, in wild or domesticated state; they 
are chiefly fed on “paddy,” or rice w 
threshed from the husk. Of game thereis 
no lack, although the species is limited; 
there being a regular season and license. 
The wild rabbit burrows in the neighbor. 
hood of the luxuriant furze ; partridges and 
pheasants abound. The canary, though not 
of so pure a plumage as the English and 
Belgian varieties, is a beautiful songster. 
But the vara avis of St. Helena is the ca 
dinal or red-bird, robed in vivid scarlet dur 
ing the summer months, but when moulting, 
of a greenish gray tint. It is difficult of 
capture, swift, and very mischievous, des 
troying buds and blossoms of fruit-rees. 
It has no song. The only bird considered 
to be entirely indigenous is the “wire-bird,’ 
a sort of plover, not unlike the snipe in ap 
pearance and size, and receiving its loca 
appellation from its habit of frequenting the 
long “ wire-grass” of the more sterile re 
gions. The Java sparrow and a few “for 
eigners” are found at St. Helena; but no 
English species. 

A few American fruits are to be met with 
sometimes, such as the currant, strawberry, 
and gooseberry; but these are rare. Al 
the more common vegetables, such as peas, 
beans, brocoli, cabages of every sort, endive, 
lettuce, cucumber, and so forth, flourish 
in this fertile soil. Pears are abundant, also 
the English apple. Of really tropical fruits 
there are the mango, the guava, the loquat, 
the chirimoya, —a apple of delight 
ful flavor from Jamaica, —the banana, 
plantain, and the peach. The king o 
peaches is a large, golden-yellow globe, re 
sembling the nectarine, but more juicy and 
sweet. The grape, melon, pine-apple, apr 
cot, fig, mulberry, chestnut; the fiilbert and 
cocoanut also flourish. The purple and the 
white granadilla is another fruit of no dis 
tinctive flavor. The sugar-cane grows 1 
but a small extent, and is never utilized 
The date, tamarind, pomegranate, Indian 
fig, and prickly-pear are also to be found 
amongst the products of the island. 
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The indigenons wild-rosemary 
rosmarinifolia) is a tree of graceful form, 
with smal) leaves of pale green. It is pecu- 
liar to rocky and barren situations, and 
might be termed the St, Helena upas, for 
nothing will flourish in its shade. The 
ebony-wood once grew luxuriantly, not alone 
on Diana’s Peak, but in many spots. The 
red-wood (Dombeya erythroxyton), which has 
also become very rare, grew to a height of 
thirty feet, bearing large, pendant blossoms 
of bell shape, white and red. There is an- 
other Dombeya spoken of in an ancient 
record; and but that these plants were clas- 
sified far too long ago, we should be inclined 
to believe that some lover of Dickens had 
been botanizing among the indigenous veg- 
etation of this favorable spot in the Atlan- 
ti. The seed of the elephant-grass is 
styled locally “ Job’s tears.” Of these, solid 
enough for the purpose, the natives manu- 
facture necklaces, baskets, and other orna- 
ments. The American aloe furnishes mate- 
rial for many a tasteful knick-knack to 
the skillful manipulator of its fibre. Its 
abundant blossoms here offer further dis- 
roof of the old-world notion that the aloe 
Stesemned but once ina century. Several 
of the different species of aloe and cactus, 
and so forth, which are preserved in the 
conservatives of Kew, are found at St. 
Helena. The coffee-plant attains to a re- 
markable height, and is very plentiful, the 
berry, which is excellent, being exported. 
The oak flourishes in great beauty, from 
acorns first planted about 1750; and there 
are many familiar trees, English and Euro- 
pean; the laurel and holly, the willow, cy- 
ress, cork, and so forth. Such is the gen- 
lality of the climate, that the palm, the 
Norwegian fir, the oak, and Norfolk-Island 
pine, stand side by side. The silver-tree, 
which adorns Table Mountain at the Cape 
of Good Hope, also grows in this fortunate 
isle, the narrow, silvery leaves of its involu- 
crum making a beautiful shield for the in- 
numerable stamens and cone-like centre of 
the blossom. Nor must we forget the grace- 
ful and softly stirring bamboo, that might be 
the home of some tropical Dryad; and the 
tall datura expanding in perfection its 
large, white, bell shaped flowers, closed and 
shrunken during the day, like mere clinging 
rags; hence, perhaps, its local designation 
in prose, —the Petticoat plant. But soft: 
stay till night comes, and with her magic 
touch, we shall behold the drooping blossom 
transformed into the Belle de Nuit/ A 
lovely sight these numberless bells, bend- 
ing with stately grace in the moon’s light, 
after the “ blood-red” sun had sought his 
rest, 

The Virginia and sweet Madagascar 
creeper ornament garden bowers and ar- 
bors. The passion-flower appears in four 


or five varieties, as well as all the garden- 
flowers, — fuchsia, jasmine, mignonette, 
pansy, heliotrope, camellia, and roses of 
many kinds. A red salvia solowey 
called here “splendid sage,” is far hand- 
somer than the common American salvia. 
In private grounds, where especial care is 
bestowed, as Plantation House, the Gover- 
nor’s residence, and others, the rose, verbe- 
na, carnation, pelargonium, and different 
exotics are brought to some perfection. 
Geraniums of all sorts are plentiful; the 
common scarlet growing wild in whole 
hedges, as well as the nutmeg, or strong- 
scented leaf. The arum-lily is accounted, 
for some reason, the emblematical flower or 
badge, of St. Helena, and is a conspicuous 
element of church decoration upon festal 
occasions. 

The piincipal sources of revenue in St. 
Helena are licences, water-rates, taxes upon 
carriages, horses and dogs, wharfage and 
custom duties, a moderate tonnage-due, and 
so forth. There appears to be no police- 
rate. There are various time-honored in- 
stitutions, charity and benefit funds, poar 
and industrial societies, several schools, be- 
sides those under government, a Benevolent, 
and an old-established Social Society, of 
which the Bishop is patron. 

In 1847, the island of St. Helena was cre- 
ated an episcopal diocese, incorporated with 
Cape Colony, the first Bishop being Dr. 
Gray. Later, it was altered to a small inde- 
pendent see, of which the lord-spiritual not 
improbably enjoys a quasi sinecure. There 
is no dearth of churches and chapels. The 
poor are well cared for, both islanders and 
negroes. Many of the latter are domestic 
servants (proving generally a faithful class 
of servitors), or were so until recent years, 
when a large number were despatched to 

os and other settlements. The affec- 
tions of the African are strong and tena- 
cious. At the period of the emancipation 
of slaves in this island, many craved to re- 
main with their quondam owners upon unre- 
munerated service, rather than be turned 
adrift to shift for themselves under condi- 
tions of “freedom,” in exchange for a home 
ruled by the law of kindness. St. Helena 
was virtually one of the earliest colonies to 
liberate its slaves ; a movement which took 
lace nearly twenty years prior to the regu- 
ar abolition by law. 

To take a stroll in the early morning 
along paths bordered with wild sweet roses, 

listening with dew, and shedding their per- 

ection of odor unheeded, is to comprehend 
something of the dolce far niente; fra- 
grance, ight, color, everywhere; banks 
upon banks of wild fuchsia in ruddy bloom, 
great bushes of heliotrope side by side with 
sweet-brier and myrtle, lofty, vigorous- 
limbed trees of the camellia; these in gar 
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den-walks or alleys, but still growing in lux- 
uriance in the open air. Toa branch of a 
camellia-tree in the grounds of a country- 
seat —of which Liberty Hall would surely 
have been no misnomer — might be a child’s 
swing fixed. Fancy learning the poetry of 
motion thus! Camellia petals showering 
around you, mingled with those of the less- 


er-magnolia, and diffusing through the y 
mosphere a perfume more delicate than thy 
of its powerful elder sister, the grandifon, 
Imagine, again, the sight of two or thre 
juveniles, comfortably esconced, unchiddey 
and unwatched, in the branches of pea) 
trees, feasting to their heart’s content, happ 
as the day is long! 


E did not wish to know where we were 

going, but merely to go roving strange 
places and people for tosee. And it is easy 
in New Denham to make an excursion in 
such wise, as every road, every hill, every 
marsh, every creek, every meadow is sup- 
plied with no end of names, and ideas of 
distance with New Denhamites are strange- 
ly at variance. 

The proprietor of the hotel will recom- 
mend a drive to Green Lake, which he in- 
forms us is about three miles from the 
house. The clerk will suggest Great Pond, 
which is only four miles and a half away. 
ghe driver will propose Atwood’s Pond, 
which he reckons about six miles from the 
meeting-house, which edifice is situated a 
full half-mile from the hotel. And you will 
be astonished to learn after a time that each 
one has the same place in his mind. 

* Marianne and I drove ourselves, and were 
happy. We met pink-bonneted strawberry- 
pickers on their way to the marshes where 
the smallest but also the sweetest berries 
were ripening in the sunshine. A delicious 
stream of bird-melody trickled though the 
woods which fringed the road on one side. 
Sails puffed out and sailed merrily away. 
Jolly yachtsmen were singing on the water. 

“Which road shall we take, Marianne?” 
I asked, as we came to a fork where one 
road wound around the shore, and .the other 
ran into the woods. 

“It seems a pity to leave the sea,” she 
said, “but we have never explored the 
woods road. Let us see where it leads to.” 

The trees brushed our carriage on either 
side. It was dark as the forests in the fairy 
tale. Soon, however, we emerged into the 
sunshine, and within sight of the sea again. 

“Who knows but that we find Mrs. Petti- 

ew’s white orchis in these woods,” said 

arianne. “ You know she is very anxious 
to find some of these blooms to place beside 
the plate of her expected guest, the youthful 
rector of St. Paul’s, because his tastes are 
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so delicate that he is unable to eat bread-and. ro 
butter pudding. Let us get out of the car. ‘acke 
riage, and go ona little exploring expedi- one 
tion.” 
We found the airiest and most delicate of aa 
ferns, the pinkest and dewiest of bindweed  « Tp, 
bells, and a few late anemones, but nothin them 
that resembled orchis. So the spirity ive | 
young rector could be afforded no consola ad 
tion for the homely Cape-Cod diet, unlessa & ,, js 
few wild-rose buds peeping through the chore 
green mist of the ferns might serve himin & heat} 
stead of dessert. ‘on. 
We must have driven five miles at least, «¢ 
when, about two o’clock, we entered a little & jn, ; 
village not unlike that of New Denham § «7, 
There was the inevitable white school-house 
with a funny little cupola on the top. The & tor o 
one or two ancient farmhouses, which look & , tra, 
older than the hills themselves; the ry That 
cottages, behind tangles of woodbine, wit Strar 
sea-shells around the flower-beds in the 
front yards, and green cages, with parrots If 
in them, hanging in the front doors; the lane 
sprinkling of smart, new houses looking dis joo; 
contented and unhappy and out of place B pr, 
where everything else was so venerable, s0 
softened by time and weather. eves 
“ But where is the hotel ?” said Marianne, 
looking anxiously about her. “Visions of gma, 
the dinner table blind my eyes to every oth 
er sight, however charming, and oh that! & \;.:4 
could hear the musical noise of a Cape-Cod guid 
waitress announcing, in plaintive tones, the § cis. 
bill of fare, boiled fish, baked fish, roast He 
lamb.” with 
“Here it is,” I proclaimed joyfuliy, a, very 
turning a little bend in the road, we came @ fo.9 
suddenly upon a real village scene. seem 
There was the hotel, the usual squat, con, 
white building with green blinds, the sign «y 
hanging from a tree, as well as being placed B |, « 
over the frontdoor. It was called the Oceat jay. 
House, though it stood in the one polit 
where the ocean was not in sight, and as far ms 
away from the blue waves as one could po BF ahoy 
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ibly get in the village. The stage, a genu- 
-fashioned affair, painted yellow, and 
very lofty in structure, was standing at the 
door, and quite an assemblage of persons, 
with the unmoved countenances peculiar to 
the region, were gathered on the piazza as 
well as on the steps of the village grocery, 
which contained the postoffice also. 

The driver complimented the ladies, to 
whom he delivered sundry parcels of evi- 
dent importance, cracked jokes with the 
men, and seemed to be regarded as a person 
of consequence. The postmaster stood 
holding his brown leather mail-bag in his 
hand, while he indulged in a little gossip 
with a new-comer. 

“| knowed Cap’n Staples ’d git along 
soon, for 1 heerd from my son Rufus ’t other 
day, that the two brothers was pooty nigh 
into Rockville,” said an old man ina sailor’s 
jacket to an old woman, whose face was the 
very picture of curiosity. 

“Well, he did n’t come none too soon, 
she can’t last long,” replied the woman. 
“There she sits day after day, a countin’ 
them idolatrous beads o’ hern, and won’t 
give the minister as much as a look when he 
comes over to talk with her *bout her soul, 
as is hisdooty. Sister Staples needs a good 
share of grace to sustain her a harborin’ a 
heathen idolater under her roof. It’s wus, 
too, seein’ as she ’s her own son's wife.” 

“ Sartain she does,” said the old man, cast- 
ing an uneasy glance toward the piazza. 
: They say Aunt Lizy upholds her in all her 
heathen nonsense, too, and fights the minis- 
ter off when he ’s talkin’ jest as beautiful as 
atract, coz she says he troubles the child. 
That makes it hard for sister Staples. 
Strange what the cap’n ever saw in her ’t was 
so bewitchin’.” 

I followed the direction of the old man’s 
flances, and discovered a decidedly 
ooking couple sitting side by side at the 
farther end of the piazza. She was unmis- 
takably an Italian girl, with large, velvety 
eyes, and hair blacker than black, falling 
carelessly about a beautiful but pitifully 
emaciated little olive-tinted face. Over a 
pale blue dress she wore a sort of mantle, of 
vivid scarlet, and in the lap, under the lan- 
guid fingers, was a coil of beads and a cru- 
cifix, 

He was a huge, hearty-looking young man, 
with bronzed face and brown whiskers, the 
very picture of a Yankee sailor, and gazed 
fondly and wistfully into her eyes, which 
seemed to see nothing, but were fixed on 
some far-away object. 

“Here ’s your romance, Marianne,” said 
I, “Do you still long for your dinner, or 
have you forgotten all about such a trifling 
ss) Sm the delight of this rich moment?” 

“Her face is too sad ; but I must know all 
about the mystery,” said Marianne slowly, 


as we lingered a moment in the doorway, 
having given our horse in charge of the 
youthful hostler, who, having been in the 
act of standing on his head on our arrival, 
reluctantly resumed an upright position for 
the purpose of serving us. 

“If you’d like some dinner, ladies, it ’s 
all ready, but is gitten’ cold as fast as ken 
be,” said a tall, angular maiden, in very 
short skirts, in a voice appropaiately like a 
dinner-bell. 

“Driver, what’s the use of my wastin’ 
my time gittin’ up a good meal for you, when 
you allers let it spile a gossiping?” turning 
to the gallant stage-driver. 

“I’m coming right off, Viry,” said he, 
throwing her a comical glance. “’T a’ n’t 
likely 1’d lose my chance o’ settin’ down 
with the ladies’ if I be a little dusty. They 
ll excuse that, I know, seein’ I ’ve been on 
the road since five this mornin’. Viry, how 
is that young man ’t comes over from the 
Corner? A’n’t it about time he spoke? 
Don’t see what he ’s a thinkin’ of, an’ you’re 

rowin’ harndsomer and harndsomer | 

ay. I’d pick out some other feller ef 
was you, now.” 

Suit your nonsense, driver, Miss Staples 
is in the dinin’-room, and she ’ll see to you,” 
said this energetic damsel, bridling ; and con- 
ducting us to the table, she made haste to 
introduce us to Miss Staples and two strange 
girls wantin’ dinner. 

Miss Staples was evidently the landlady. 

“ Where ’s the capting? te ’s lettin’ his 
dinner spile, too,” replied the stage-driver, 
pov A applied himself assiduously to fried 

rk. 

“Oh, he’s makin’ his dinner on kissin’. 
He won’t want no dinner beside that; that’s 
the way with those folks’ in love,” replied 
Miss Viry, with a convulsive giggle. 

“Sho! And he’s been married nigh a 
year, ha’n’t he? Well, he’s been off on a 
ong voyage, and ’ta’n’t to be wondered at 
that he thinks more of his wife than his din. 
ner, just now.” 

“ Every one to his taste, but I’d rather 
be eatin’ good vittles than to be kissin’ some 
folks. I like white folks better’n I do black 


.ones, now!” 


“Don’t be spiteful just because John 
did n’t want to marry you, and fell in love 
with her, Viry. John ’s a good feller, a 
smart one, too, but there’s others left for a 
pooty girl to catch. Poor little soul! she 
can’t live to trouble anybody long,” said 
the driver, going off into a fit of medita- 
tion. 

Miss Viry attended to an order for boiled 
fish, with snapping eyes and a very red face. 

“ Anybody that is fond o’ heathen idola- 
ters is welcome to marry ’em for all o’ me,” 
she muttered scornfully as she whisked out 
of the room. 
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“Don’t, Viry; what will the strangers 
think?” said a pleasant-faced, motherly- 
looking old woman, who | decided at once 
must be the Aunt Lizy who “fought off the 
minister.” 

I whispered my suspicions to Marianne, 
who, I found, was just about to confide the 
same to me. 

“ Lou,” said she calmly, “let us send our 
yellow chariot and our. spirited steed back 
to the Atlantic House, and stay here all 
night?” 

was about to assent with the greatest 
satisfaction, when visions of Aunt Belle, with 
“large Hesper glittering on her tears,” came 
Over me with a sudden shock. 

“Aunt Belle,” I murmured, gazing plain- 
tively at my bread-and-butter pudding. 

“Oh, never mind Aunt Belle. She will 
weep a iittle, she will communicate a thous- 
and fears and anxieties to Mrs. Pettigrew 
over the note which I shall send her, ex- 
plaining our intentions, and then the two 
will go off into a lively discussion concern- 
ing dress, servants, or French cookery, and 
all will be over.” 

“Very well, then,” said I. “ Let us stay, by 
all means.” 

The captain presently appeared without 
his frail little wife, and commenced to eat 
his dinner in silence, notwithstanding the 
lively efforts of the stage-driver in the way 
of conversation, 

Marianne and I stole back to the piazza, 
but the picturesque, pathetic little figure had 
vanished. 

“If we could only inveigle ourselves into 
the good graces of Aunt Lizy, we might 
hear the whole story. I am sure that she 
is communicative by the looks of her face,” 
said Marianne eagerly. 

The stage-driver collected his stray “ pat- 
sengers,” and drove away with a great clat- 
ter. The steps of the grocery and windows 
round about became deserted, and the little 
village went to sleep again. There was on- 
ly the noise of the distant sea, the breeze 
rustling in the opposite cornfield, and the 
plaintive gobble of some young turkeys, 
which seemed to proceed from the back of 
the house. 

The greenery looked most inviting in this 
direction, and we strolled around there to 
investigate. It was a real old-fashioned 
country back-yard, a green plot surrounded 
by currant-bushes and cherry -trees, and 
dotted with yellow mustard blossoms, which 
lent their own pecutiar odor to the breezes; 
and under the kitchen windows were flower- 
beds in which flourished white clover, its 
eye tassels drooping and heavy with 

es, poppies, marigolds and various kinds 
of mint. 

A flock of young turkeys under the anx- 
ious guidance of a motherly old hen, who 


seemed to be afflicted with a melancholy toy Tessa, 
deep to be understood, was moving pensively IM crosse 
homeward from the field just beyond, ant I to swa 
on the doorsteps, to our great delight, sy “Je 
Aunt Lizy, busily engaged in picking ove M she is 
green currants. the m 
“ They is dretful sour,” she said, “hy cally. 
folks always want sarce, and everything to Aur 
make sarce of is skurce this time of year, HE and, a 
Strawberries a’n’t very plenty yet. Do you HF ys her 
like currant sarce? I hope so, for Marthy IM «had 
she’s pestered about supper. Summer peo John | 
ple is often so pertickler.” “wy, 
We assured her that we were by no means  Brot/ 
particular, and a pastoral diet of bread and & ever 
milk was all we should ever desire. smart 
“ You a’n’t much like the folks that board H vood, 
ed here last summer, then,” said she, bright. reat! 
ening. “There wa’n’t nothin’ in the word & bina 
that they did n’t call for, and when they got & that’ 
what they called for then they warn’t satis shoul 
fied. Some could n’t live unless they had & her f: 
cheese on the table every meal, and others man 
was sick to their stomachs if there was & and 


cheese in the room. Some was a pinin’ 
away coz they could n’t git enough lobster, 
and others had their appetites took away 
coz there was too much lobster. But then, 
I don’t s’pose they were heaithy, and ailia’ 
folks a’n’t to blame for their bein’ dainty. 
Now there’s poor little Tessar, my nephews 
wife, she can’t swallow what we rugged 
folks do, and try my best, I can’t very oiten 


hit her appetite; when I do, she don’t eat “} 
no more than you could carry to her ona § hope 
rose-leaf; and it’s dretful tryin’.” toge' 
“Oh, I think I saw her sitting on the & last 
Pere when we came in this noon; whata & Tess 
ovely little thing she is with her great, dark & faint 
eyes and pure olive skin. She looks likean § | w: 
Italian girl,” said Marianne. “I saw her @ foun 
sisters sitting under the chestnut-trees @ but! 
among the Appenines.” Cath 
“Don’ tell!” exclaimed Aunt Lizy, “she kiss 
has got three or four sisters to home, and @ stor 
would jump out of her skin to hear from § in’ | 
’em!” she 
Marianne was obliged to explain, looking § look 
rather foolish. 
“ Marthy, she’s dretful ashamed on her § abo 
bein’ she’s a furriner, and so black-com- som 
plected. And she’s got it into her head § him 
that her bein’ a Roman Catholic is bringin’ § can 
a curse to the house, and wants the poor him 
child’s beads and little image of the Virgin . 
took away from her, an’ that would kill het, § ago 
I know it would. They’re all the comfort @ mot 
she has now. But then, Marthy’s set onby § wit! 
all the silly women in this village, and the - 
minister into the bargain; an’ between ‘em 00! 
all, an’ pity for the innocent child, I'm @ § hin 
most crazy, myself. Now John has come win 
home, there "ll be different doin’s, though § tig! 
They won't one of ’em dare to open their @ wel 
mouths when he’s round. so fondo ‘fus 
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r fellow, he won’t let her be 
po fb anythin , even if she should want 
to swallow Blessed Virgins.” 

«J cannot wonder that he is fond of her: 
she is very lovely. I fell in love with her 
the moment I saw her,” said I enthusiasti- 

ly. 

4 Lizy seemed much gratified at this, 
and, after a little time, became moved to tell 
us her story, which, as yet, she declared she 
«had never told a livin’ soul,” and not even 
John himself knew the whole. 

“You see John, he’s cap’n of the Zhree 
Brothers,” she began, “the best brig that 
ever sailed from the Cape. He’s the 
smartest one in the family, John is, and a 
good, honest, enerous soul, as ever 
breathed. All the girls around here has 
bin a settin’ their caps for him, and Marthy, 
that’s his mother, was jest determined he 
should marry Jane Woods. Deacon Woods, 
her father, has got more property than any 
man round here for miles and miles, 
and then Jane’s aunt left her a good 
stock of bed-blankets and other house- 
keepin’ things, an’ she’s master industrious, 
too, ’n’agood manager. Besides this she’s 
what most folks call a beauty, with cheeks 
as red as roses, ’n’ snappin’ black eyes. But 
lor’! John did n’t take to her at all, nor to any 
of the other girls, any more’n to wish ’em 
all well, ’n’ joke with ’em a little now ’n’ 
then. 

“But Marthy, she had n’t given up all 
hopes, an’ was forever plannin’ to bring ’em 
together, till all of a sudden he comes home 
last fall and introduced this little brown 
Tessa as his wife. Marthy, she came near 
faintin’ at the fust glance, and I must say 
I was considerable took aback when I 
found she could n’t speak hardly anything 
but her heathen Italian, and was a Roman 
Catholic, too, a countin’ her beads and a 
kissin’ her pewter Virgins. But I set great 
store by her now, she’s such a patient, lov- 
in’ little soul, ’n’ as for her religion, it’s what 
she was brought up to, and the Lord he 
looks at the heart, not on ‘outward symbols. 
I can’t blame her so much for not carin’ 
about John, neither, seein’ as she liked 
somebody else ‘fore she ever set eyes on 
him, ’n’ if that somebody else can’t hold a 
candle to John, no how, she’s a dyin’ for 
him, ’n’ love will go where it’s sent. 

“You see he was sick in Florence a year 
ago last spring, and took lodgin’s of Tessa’s 
mother just outside the city. And Tessa, 
with long gold ear-rings in her ears, red 

ies in her hair, and that sort o’ wishful 
ook in them great eyes o’ hern, waited on 
him; and for all he was so sorter offish to 
wimmin natural, he fell in love with her 
tight straight off, and, as soon as he got 


well, up ’n’ asked her to merry him. At 


no. But John, when he sets his heart on 
anything, is as persistent as rain when there 
’s a County Conference; and finally she give 
in, and John, poor feller, thought ’t was be- 
cause she had grown to think more on him, 
’n’ congratulated hisself on bein’ a master 
one for coaxin’, But the facts in the case 
was this : — 

“It seems that an American sketchman” 
(we wondered what a sketchman was, but 
soon found out that she meant an artist) 
“lodged there the year before, ’n’ made her 
think the moon was made o’ green cheese, 
with his pooty love-makin’ ’n’ yaller whis- 
kers. He boarded one summer in this very 
house ; strange, a’n’t it? ’n’ that poor little 
soul, though she knows jest as well as I do 
that he is a scamp ’n’ a fool, takes comfort 
in havin’ the same room as he had, ’n’ asks 
me which window he used to set to most, ’n’ 
if I’m sure that she has the very chair he 
used to sect in. 

“ He told her he loved her more ’n any girl 
he ever see, ’n’ made a picter on her, ’n’ told 
her what pooty eyes she had, ’n’ wrote bil- 
lets to her that was enough to make a dog 
sick with their soft nonsense. The poor 
girl, she really liked him with all her heart, 
bleeved every word he said, and was up in 
the seventh heaven over it, and was beginnin’ 
to think about her weddin’ cloes, when he 
up ’n’ left her, ’n’ she never heard nothin’ 
more from him till she heard through anoth- 
er sketchman, a friend of his, that he was 
married to a rich Amerikin lady ’t he’d 
been engaged to for years. 

“ Sence then she’s bin ailin’ all the time, 
growing gradually wus, ’n’ the doctor says 
she ’s got consumption; but, lor’! ’t a’n’t 
nothin’ but a broken heart ’t ails her. They 
don’t have that sort of disease round here, 
much. If a girl gits the mitten, she’s up’n’ 
away for another beau ’t’s got more property 
or is better lookin’ than the fust, so’s t’ 
plague him’n’ make folks hold their tongues. 
But I have known such cases long ago, ’n’ if 
I could stop I ’d tell you about Phebe Ann 
Miller, a great chum o’ mine, when | was 
young, ’t was foolish enough ‘to die jest as 

ittle Tessa is a dyin’. 

“ But goin’ on with my story ’bout Tessa. 
She’d jest heard ’bout his gittin’ married 
when John appeared, ’n nothin’ ’d ever in- 
dooced her to marry him if he had n’t hap- 
pened to say somethin’ or nuther bout New 
Denham one day. Then Tessa’s eyes be- 
gan to sparkle, ’n’ her breath come real 
quick, ’n’ she asked jest as eager as could 


“*Is itin Ameriky? Is New Denham in 
Ameriky? ’n’ do you live there? Is it your 
home?’ 

“ And John, kinder surprised, says, — 

“«Why, yes, little girl, I live there when 
I’m to home, but there’s a good many New 


fust she said no, ’n’ for a long time she said 
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Denhams in Ameriky, I guess. 
you know "bout the place, any ways?’ 

“ Her countenance kinder fell for a minit, 
then she run ’n’ fetched a picter that this 
raskil of a sketchman ’d given her’coz’t was 
a scene in the swan where he spent his 


What do 


summers (he used to spend ’em here a spell 
ago), 'n’ though ’t is a miserable daub, John 
knew it right off as the bridge here b’low 
the school-house, ’n’ the field ’n’ the willow- 
trees ’n’ the sea to the distance. 

“T ve seen it, ’n’ I should ’a’ knowed it my- 
self, though the blessed fields warn’t never 
that color, nor never sot under such streaked 
clouds. He told me once that he painted in 
the crow [Corot] style, ’n’ I should think it 
was crows’ work or somethin’ of the kind. 
Then Tessa she began to cry, ’n’ the next 
day she told him she was ready to merry 
him ’n’ go to Ameriky with him in his ship, 
if he was still a mind to take her. 

“°T wa’ n’t hardly fair on John, seein’ ’s 
*t was all through likin’ another feller ’t she 
consented, but if she ’d told him all about 
it, I’ve no doubt he’d bin glad to ’a’ got her 
at that rate, even. Not but what he’s got 
sperit enough, ginerally, but he was so deep 
in love with her ’t he ’d ’a’ taken her all the 
same if he ’d ’a’ know’d her object was to 
murder him. 

“He don’t know nothin’ ’bout the other 
feller to this day, nor nobody else but me. 
The poor little soul she just opened her 
whole heart to me one day, ’n’ not for all the 
gold in Californy would I have the folks 
round here git hold of it. Marthy she ’d be 
harder on her than ever. 

“You see all Tessa wanted was to see 
this scoundrel of a sketchman once more. 
She said she thought she could die easy if 
she only jest set her two eyes on him once 
agin, an’ that she has done, poor lamb. He 
don’t come here no more, ’coz ’t a’n’t fash- 
ionable ernough for his wife, I s’pose, but 
Tessa found out some way that he was to 
the Port this summer, she has learnt to 
read English amazin’ quick, ’n’ I took her 
down last week, ’n’ ever since then she has 


seemed more quiet and resigned like; sh 
was dretful res’less ’n’ oneasy afore.” 

“ Did he recognize her when they met?” 
asked Marianne, clasping her hands in ney. 
vous sympathy. 

“ Not at fust, but when it did come oye 
him who she was, he looked as if he’d been 
shot or struck some awful blow. She, bless 
her little heart, was jest as calm as could be 
only she looked more pitiful ’n ever out o 
them great eyes o’ hern. 

“I left ’em alone together, ’n’ I ha’n' 
never asked her what he said, ’coz I know 
if she wanted me to know she’d tell me. 
I’m glad John come jest as he did, for she 
can’t last long, ’n’ ’t would ’a’ killed him to 
come home and find her gone. 

“She ’s been a longin’ to see him once 
more, too. She’s a grateful, conscientious 
little soul as ever lived, ’n’ jest as much ofa 
Christian, I verily believe, as if she was a 
real strict Baptist. She’ll tell” — 

“Lizy, Lizy! A’n’t you never a goin’ to 
git through with them currants? You was 
a goin’ to toss up some feather cakes for 
supper, you know,” called a shrill voice from 
the window. 

“Bless me! I forgot,” said Aunt Lizy, 
hurriedly picking up her dishes. “You 
must excuse me, young ladies; I must go 
in now, but I hope to see you agin some 
day or other.” 

e did not catch another glimpse of poor 
little Tessa. She was very weak, they said, 
with the excitement of her husband's art- 
val. But we grew to be warm friends with 
Aunt Lizy, and promised to visit her again 
in the future. The next morning the boy 
drove us home to Aunt Belle, who was 
scandalized over our escapade, and wel 
comed us with tearful reproaches. 

“Ts nature so beautiful at New Denham 
Corner, or did you find your romance?” 
questioned Mrs. Pettigrew, who was adorned 
with white lilies and rejoicing in the society 
of the dainty young rector. 

But we were not disposed to be communi- 
cative then. 


1 ne to the young bird's harp, whose magic tone 
Delights, yet startles, when he strikes the strings, 
And stirs the soul with rapture all its own, 

As an unpracticed hand he o’er it flings, : 

Thy heart was once to me. But now its springs 

Of deepest feeling I have known so long, 

Its treasured stores of rich and holy things, 

Its sweetest chords round which soft accents throng, 
That life to me becomes one all-inspiring song. 


Hamitton, O-, 1879. 


TO MY LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


Nor think, my love, that time can ever steal 


Its sweetness from me. Years may wander by, 

And in their course the fiery blood congeal, 

And dim the lustre of that hazel eye; 

But, even then, with proud idolatry 

On that pale cheek and wasted form I ’Il 

ent o’er them first in youth’s primeval days, 

While memory all her hoarded thought di 
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‘6 TF something don’t happen pretty soon, 

lin lose what few wits I ever had, mam- 
ma,” and pretty Lyda Holmes threw down 
her sewing in a tangled heap on the floor, 
and looked deliberately at her mother, who 
sat slowly rocking herself in hér a 
and basting up widths for her daughter to 
sew. She looked up now reprovingly at 
that daughter, who stood before her the pic- 
ture of weariness and disgust. 

“I am astonished at you, Lyda,” she 
said. “You ought to be thankful every- 
thing is as tranquil as it is. Your grand- 
mother used to say, ‘No happen is good 
hap n.’ ” 

“] can’t help what grandmother used to 
say,” irreverent girl. “ Think 
of three whole days in these three litttle 
rooms, seeing nothing, and hearing nothing 
but the rain outside, the ‘rattle bang’ of 
this machine, and the ‘creaky crawky’ of 
that old rocking-chair. I can’t stand it;” 
and she ran ont of the room, up the stairs 
into her own little chamber. 

The mother picked up the sewing, and 
straightened out the wrinkles, sighing the 
while, — 

“Poor child! It is hard upon her here 
in these lonely woods, with not a young per- 
son in five miles of her. And she was 
brought up so differently.” 

There was another sigh, and just then the 
door opened, and a little hooded and cloak- 
ed figure stood within it. 

“Good-by, mother,” it said briefly. 

“Why, Lyda Holmes, where can you be 
going this rainy day?” 


“Going to make something happen. I’m 


reckless. If you ’ll look out, little mother, 
ou ’ll see that it is not raining. I’m going 
r a walk.” 


“Why, Lyda,” again began the mother. 
But there was only the rapid tap of little 
boot-heels to answer her, and the gleam of a 
scarlet hood through the window. 

There had been “quite a spell” of rainy 
weather, as Lyda’s neighbors said, and the 
ground was soggy and full of water. The 
small boots left deep tracks behind them, 
and big drops from the trees splashed down 
on Lyda’s face. She tramped steadily on, 
though, her spirits rising as the fresh, sweet 
air greeted her, and the birds called to each 
other over her head. 

“I was born for a gypsy,” she said to her- 
self. “I can’t breathe easily in the house. 


WHAT HAPPENED. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


present self. Mother is foolish to ever 
think we can, by our labors, pay off the 
mortgage on this place, sell it, and go back 
to civilization. She will die of old age, and 
I shall be gray-headed before that ever hap- 
pens. But, hark!” 

The small, dark head, with the scarlet 
hood thrown back, was raised to listen. 

It was simply the call of a quail to its 
mate, so full of music, and so like the hu- 
man voice. The girl laughed a low, sweet 
laugh, and in an instant sent back an an- 
swering call, so like the other that any bird 
would be excused for thinking it his truant 
mate. Again the call came, this time near- 
er than before. 

“T’ll bring him to me,” said the girl, 
laughing to herself, “and see what he ’ll do 
when he finds no bird but himself;” and, 
crouching behind a large oak-tree, she sent 
forth her answering note, never thinking 
that she also might be deceived. Nearer 
and nearer came the bird-call, until she 
could hear the faint rustle in the leaves that 
told her he was close at hand. Then she 
answered once more, and, on mischief in- 
tent, reached out one brown hand, and 
moved the bushes and leaves close to her 
hiding-place. 

The next moment there was a bright flash, 
aloud report, and the round arm fell help- 
less to her side; the earth swam beneath 
her, and the scarlet hood sank back upon 
the wet leaves. There was no scream from 
the pallid lips; so, when the young man who 
had fired the unlucky shot hastened forward 
to secure his game, he was totally unpre- 
pared to find only the unconscious form of a 
very pretty girl prostrate beneath the old oak- 
tree, with a stream of blood staining her 
sleeve, and trickling over her fingers. 

“My God!” he said, “I have killed her!” 
and straightway, being a youth of a great 
deal of presence of mind, caught her up in 
his arms, and ran back the way he had 
come, until he had reached the banks of a 
small stream that watered the wood. When 
there, he laid his helpless burden on the 
ground, and, filling his hat with water, dash- 
ed it rather roughly in her face with such 
good effect that she caught her breath, 
strangled, coughed, and the next moment 
sat up and looked at him. 

“What do you try to drown me for?” 
she said indignantly and ungrammatically, 
though her face showed very pale beneath 
the p of water. 


I wish | was a gypsy, or anything but my 
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“ Because I shot you,” was the strange re- 
ply, with a gleam of amusement through the 
alarm in the young man’s face. 

“What did you shoot me for?” was the 
next pertinent inquiry. 

“Because I thought you were a quail,” 
was the equally pertinent answer. 

“Do I look like a quail?” with a great 
deal of indignation still, though the lips were 
growing tremulous. 

“ No,” was the grave answer. “ You look 
like a very pretty girl, but you had the voice 
of a quail.” 

The crimson blood stained her cheek for 
an instant, she tried to rise, and then sank 
—_ unconscious on the ground. The next 
she knew, tender fingers were bathing and 
bandaging the wounded arm, her mother’s 
arms were around her, and her mother’s 
tears were falling on her face. 

“Something did ‘happen,’ little mother, 
did n’t it?” she said faintly. “Where is 
that dreadful man that shot me ?” 

“ Here he is,” said a cheery voice. 
at work on that poor little arm.” 

“If I had wounded a poor girl,” she said, 
not a at him, “ I would go and bringa 
doctor, and not bungle at fixing it myself.” 

“No, you would n’t,” was the answer. 
“Not if you knew you were a better doctor 
yourself than could be found within twenty 
miles.” 

“You have a good opinion of yourself, 
young man,” looking at him now with wide- 
open brown eyes. “How did you know 
where to bring me?” 

“I did n’t know! You would n’t stay in 
your senses long enough to tell me. I sim- 
ply brought you to the nearest house, and 
scared your mother almost to death with 

ou.” 

“ Why did n’t you let me walk?” a faint 
flush on the pale cheek again. 

“You would n’t walk. You insisted on 
being carried.” 

The flush deepened, and two tears stole 
down her cheeks as she turned her head 
away. 

The stranger’s manner changed instantly, 
and, kneeling by her side, he said hurried- 


“ Been 


he Will you forgive me, Miss Holmes, for 
the way I have talked to you, and believe 
me it has only been to hide my trouble over 
that unlucky shot? I dare not ask you to 
forgive that.” 

She turned frankly, and laid her well 
hand, which was also her left hand, in his. 

“Of course I forgive you,” she said. “I 
thought you were a quail” 

“Tf this poor arm gets well,” he said, “I 
shall not be very sorry for this affair, for I 
should probably have left the neighborhood 
without ever seeing you.” 

This was getting on very well, thought 


the mother, for a young man whose name 
she didn’t even know; and, laying her 
daughter back among the pillows, she ar 
and, with the dignity that was naturally hers, 
asked the young man’s name. 

“Excuse me,” hurriedly. “I had not 
thought.” And he gave her his card, upon 
which was written “ Edward Leslie, M. D, 
New York,” and rose as if to go. 

“I beg you will not go, Dr. Leslie,” said 
Mrs. Holmes, while tears stood in her dark 
eyes. “My daughter’s arm will need fur. 
ther attention. As you say, there is no good 
physician near, and if, as | suppose, you are 
the son of Dr. Arnold Leslie of New York, 
I can sincerely welcome you to the home of 
Arnold Holmes’s widow and daughter.” 

“Is it possible!” cried the young man, 
grasping the extended hand. “We have 


searched for you everywhere, and the object 
of my visit to the West was only to find 
ou.’ 


“We changed places frequently,” said 
Mrs. Holmes, “and after my husband met 
with reverses, he did not care to let his for. 
mer friends know where he was, until he 
had regained his position.” 

“But that was very wrong, dear Mrs. 
Holmes,” said Dr. Leslie, still holding the 
lady’s hand. “ Your friends have been very 
anxious, and there is a great deal for you to 
know.” 

He was interrupted by a sigh of “Oh, 
dear!” from the patient on the lounge. 

“What is the matter, dear?” questioned 
the mother, hurrying to her side. 

“Oh, a deeply injured tone, 
“only my arm hurts so bad, and you talk so 
much !” 

A smile lightened the mother’s face, and 
was reflected on the young physician's, 
though it was ashamed of itself, and tried 
to hide under his mustache. 

“ Well, well,” said Mrs. Holmes soothin; 
ly to her spoiled child, “we will not talk 
any more. I am going to get supper, now, 
and Dr. Leslie, who is the son of your fath- 
er’s best friend, Lyda, will attend to your 


arm ;” and, kissing her cheek, she left them 
together. 


“There was silence in the room for about 
five minutes, then, — 

“Why don’t you fix my arm if you are 
going to?” came sharply from the lounge. 

“ Because I really don’t think it needs it, 
Miss Lyda. I have a better opinion of my 
own work than that. I think you just want 
me to talk to you; and, if you will turn your 
face toward me, I will.” 

No answer, and Dr. Leslie picked up the 
paper, and began to read. Then anotner 
“ Oh, dear!” followed by, — 

“] wish anybody would n’t make such a 
fuss rattling an old paper.” 

“Oh, dear!” echoed the doctor, “I wish 
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anybody would n’t keep the back of her 
head turned toward me, when her hair is all 
tangled and her face looks so much better.” 

The face came mare d over now, and the 
child-lips trembled. 

“You are always making fun of me,” she 
said with a quiver in her voice. 

“ Not always, little Lyda,” — 

“My name is Holmes!” ts 

“Excuse me, Miss Holmes. will not 
forget again. I was only going to say that 
I didn’t use to make fun of you, and you 
didn’t use to snap at me, when we were 
children together, and I took such good 
care of you when we went to walk in the 
park. i didn’t think then I should ever 
shoot you for a quail, and you would hate 
me for it.” 

“Who said I hated you?” 

There was an unmistakable sob in the 
voice now, and Dr. Leslie said very reso- 
lutely,— 

“fam not going to say another word to 

u, now, until you go to sleep and wake up. 
fou are not a cross little girl as I thought, 
only a very nervous one. I am going to 
read you to sleep now.” 

And selecting a very humdrum article on 
the different markets of the East, he read 
in a drawling, sing-song voice until the lids 
closed over the brown eyes, and Lyda was 
asleep. 

Did she dream it, or was it a fact, that Dr. 
Leslie, while laying a soft warm shawl over 
her shoulders, stooped and kissed the 
wounded arm? She could not tell, and it 
was a long time before she remembered any- 
thing about that evening; for she awoke 
next morning with a high fever, and for over 
a week was unconscious of anything but 
pain. 

The mother and young doctor watched 
together by her side, through long, weary 
days and nights, and both were unwearied 
in their efforts to moor again to life the 
little bark that seemed slipping away from 
them into the great, unknown ocean of eter- 


nity. Her little willful girl was very dear to 

the widowed mother’s heart, and it was not 

long before she was ecqually dear to the 

og heart that watched and prayed above 
er. 


“T cannot let her die,” was always his 
answer to the mother’s anxious, continuous 
questions. 

The girl talked incessantly, singing, langh- 
ing her sweet, low laugh, and anon her voice 
would ring out in the bird-call that had 
caused all this trouble, and then Edward 
Leslie would hurry froth the room to hide 
the tears that filled his eyes. 4 

At last the scale turned, and the little 
bark swung slowly back to shore. But it 
was a very pale little Lyda who lay amon 
the pillows in the weeks that followed, wi 


her arm in a sling; and a very quiet, gentle 

girl she was. Dr. Leslie began to wish her 

Re ways would come back before they 
1 


Before very long, however, she began to 
be the Lyda of old, and from her throne on 
the lounge kept her prime-ministers busy 
attending to her wants. 

One pleasant evening, for summer had 
come now, she had been alone almost all 
day. Edward had gone into the neighbor-, 
ing town, and her mother had been myste- 
riously busy in the up-stairs’ rooms all day. 
She heard the strange and unaccustomed 
sound of carriage-wheels in the road, and, 
looking out of the window, saw a handsome 
vehicle with two fine bays attached, drawing 
up to the garden gate. 

Ina moment Edward was in the room, 
bowing very ceremoniously before her. 

“TI called,” he said in the most. stylish 
New-York manner, “ to solicit the pleasure 
of Miss Holmes’s company for an evening 
drive.” 

A glance of joy came into the bright eyes ; 
but she only said, twirling her fan indo- 
lently, — 

" if I have no other engagement, I shall 
be pleased to accept.” 

Dr. Leslie’s dignity nas gone then, and in 
less than five minutes he was carrying her 
down to the buggy, shawls and all, unheed- 
ing her demands to be put down. So it was 
a rather angry face that looked at him from 
the seat. 

“T insist upon going back to the house, 
sir,” she said. “Why am I not allowed to 
walk?” 

“ Why, your arm is in a sling,” he said. 

“TI never knew before,” she said in her 
loftiest manner, “ that a broken bone in the 
arm prevented one from walking.” 

“That is all you know about it,” said the 
doctor, coolly taking his, seat by her side, 
and driving rapidly away. “ Itnearly always 
does in gun-shot wounds.” 

Lyda was very stiffly silent for a few mo- 


ments, then she said, — 

“] suppose that you are aware, Dr. Les- 
lie, that I have no hat or bonnet on my 
head ?” 

“Sure enough, you have n’t!” said the 
doctor, with a look of dismay. “ You ought 
to have had that scarlet hood on. What will 
people think?” 

Still he drove rapidly on, and in a fey 
moments the pleasant motion of the carriage 
and the sweet summer air had restored Ly- 
da’s good humor, and they had a very pleas- 
ant ride together. 

Coming back, he turned his horses off 
the road into a narrow path through the 


woods, and in a few moments drew up by 
the side of a little strzam whither he had 
brought Lyda on that eventful day. He 
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was a little pale, and his voice trembled as 
he turned toward her now. 

“ Lyda,” he said, let us be serious for 
once. I have brought you down here to 
this spot so memorable to me, to ask you a 
question. Can you guess what it is?” 


“T never was g at guessing,” she said 
willfully. 


“Then I will tell you.” 

“ Maybe I don’t want to hear it.” 

“T can’t help that, Lyda: you must hear 
it. I love you, Lyda,—will you be my 
wife?” 

To the infinite surprise of the doctor, she 
turned upon him fiercely, — 

“ No, | won't! so there!” 

For a moment he was silent with the 
shock. Then he discovered that the slight 
figure beside him was shaken with sobs, 

“Why, Lyda, Lyda!” he said gently, “do 
not cry. Is it because you do not love me 


that you will not be my wife?” 
Lyda’s face was buried in her handker- 


chief, and the voice was a smothered one 
that said, — 


“ 1— won’t — marry — any man — tha 
wants to— marry—me just because—b, 
cause he shot me!” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, triumphant noy, 
dropping the reins and holding her close ig 
his arms. “But 1 want to marry you just 
because — because I love you.” 

“It was a very happy couple that walked 
into the cottage that evening, where Mrs, 
Holmes was just finishing her packing, and 
announced their engagement. She was a 
very happy woman also; for, beside this 
piece of good news, she had heard only the 
day before that they were rich again, through 
the death of her husband's brother. 

They all live in the city now. On the 
walls of the doctor’s parlor, there is a pretty 
picture of a flock of exaila in a dim old 
wood, which he says is his favorite picture, 
And in Lyda’s arms is a bright-eyed baby. 
boy, whom his father will persist in nick 
naming “ Bob White,” much to his mother’s 
seeming displeasure. 

And this is just as near as I can tell 
“what happened,” 


RECOLLECTIONS 


TROIS RENCONTRES. 

MET her three times: first in London, 

and, for the last time,in Paris. She was 
“only a gymnast,” and her stage name was 
Clarisse. She was poetic and pretty. Per- 
haps I was more susceptible to female 
charms then than I am now, which I doubt 
very much, but, let the reason be what it 
may, my meetings with the young and pret- 
to aerialist impressed themselves so indeli- 
bly on my mind, as to make me recall, even 
at this late day, those 7Zrois Rencontres. 

It happened in this wise : — 

In the year 1861, about one year before 
the opening of the exhibition, I was in Lon- 
don, and had been there for two months 
when the first of the incidents herein related 
occurred. 

I had considerable time at my disposal, 
which I endeavored to improve by visiting 
the many places of note in the British me- 
tropolis. I met with many individuals rep- 
resenting various professions. The stage 
and arena were represented by some, and 
the thoughts which I sometimes have of 
these recall to my mind incidents that 
were not invariably pleasin 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


OF OTHER DAYS. 


one of the music-halls, so called, and hada 
standing invitation to “drop in” whenever 
I thought proper. I frequently passed an 
hour, and sometimes a whole evening, there, 
and I chanced once, when I called during 
the day, to meet at the rehearsal M’lle 
Clarisse, the aerialist; who, by the by, was 
not French, but English. She was a pretty 
blonde with a well-knit frame, and I thought 
at the time that she possessed the most ie 
fect of human forms. She was attired in 
the costume she performed in, and was 
about to attempt a new and perilous feat. 
I looked at her carefully, and I could not 
divest myself of the impression that she 
was, in spite of her compact and strongly 
built little frame, much too delicate and tra- 
zile a person to go flying through the air 
rom trapeze to trapeze. 

But I was not given much time to medi- 
tate, as I was commencing to do, upon the 
propriety or impropriety of such perform- 
ances by women, for the preparations, which 
consisted of placing mattresses through the 
centre of the hall for the performer to fall 
on in case of accident, were soon completed, 
and M’lle Clarisse grasped the ribbon and 


I became acquainted with the manager of 


hauled herself up to the nearest trapeze, of 
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which there were three. It was set in mo- 
tion, and as soon as it swung to its full ex- 
tent, she commenced to perform the differ- 
ent feats she had been accustomed to, in 
order, the manager said, “to get her hand 
in,” and kept shooting from one trapeze to 
another, turning summersaults, as she did 
so, in mid-air. 

She appeared to be merely amusing her- 
self, and appeared to do all without effort. 
At length she successfully performed the 
feat which she was there to attempt; she 
came down from the trapeze and went at 
once to the dressing-room to change her 
costume, and was soon with us again, dressed 
in an ordinary, but very tastefully trimmed, 
street dress. 

It was then that I noticed a young and 
rather good-looking young man with a gold- 
headed cane, who seemed to be deeply inter- 
ested in the young aerialist; and 1 could 
not refrain, as I studied the expressions of 
his countenance, from passing judgment on 
him at once. He was, most es soar 
in my mind, one of those parasites which 
frequent such places only for some evil pur- 
pose; and I noticed, with some pain, that 
Clarisse was evidently pleased with the no- 
tice he took of her. She was evidently flat- 
tered by it, and she returned his glances 
whenever she thought herself unobserved. 
I ventured to ask the manager who he was, 
and he replied, — 

“Well, to tell the truth, I don’t know. 
Every one calls him ‘Charley’ here; and | 
believe he has money. I have received ver 
implicit instructions from Mr. Weston to al- 
low him to make himself at home. I rather 
think Weston owes him more money than 
he can conveniently pay just now, and con- 
yas’ never notice him, and let him do 
as he likes.” 

“He seems,” said I, “ to pay particular at- 
tention to that young girl whom you intro- 
duced to me as M’lle Clarisse.” 

“Yes, too much to suitme. I take agood 
deal of interest in that good little girl, who 
works so hard to support her mother and 
deformed sister. That fellow is a rascal, 
but she can’t see it; and, what’s worse, I 
really believe she is commencing to like 
him. I’m afraid he ’ll be her ruin.” 

“ But is there no way of preventing it?” 

“I’m surprised that you should ask such 
a question. You know as well as I do that 
if any one were to warn her against him, she 
would resent it as an unwarrantable intru- 
sion upon her private affairs. If pow want 
a woman, an innocent woman, to cling to a 
man, say all you can against him. I ’m 
afraid the thing has gone too far to be 
stopped by you or me. As to that fellow, 
like to— well, Ill say no more about 
t. 

Soon after my friend had finished speak- 


ing, Clarisse bade us “good-day,” and left 
to go home. I noticed soon afterward 
that the fellow “Charley” had also gone. 
He had no doubt followed after, to get an 
opportunity to converse with her without 
danger of being overheard. 

That night I attended the performance. 
Clarisse was most successful in all she at- 
tempted to do; and she was rewarded b 
the almost incessant applause of the audi- 
ence. When she came down from the trapeze 
and reached the stage, she received a per- 
fect shower of bouquets, — Charley had paid 
for them and hired people to throw them on 
the stage at the proper moment, — which 
she gracefully gathered up; and, as she re- 
tired, bowing, out of sight, she gave a last, 
lingering look toward the stage box on the 
opposite side. I looked in that direction, 
and beheld “ Charley ” looking at her through 
his /orgnette. 

At the conclusion of the performance I 
took my leave of the manager, and shook 
hands with Clarisse, whom I never expected 
to see again. Two days afterward I was on 
board of the Padestine and on my way to 
Madras, which port I reached after a most 
pleasant passage. The vessel secured a 
good return cargo, and I was back again at 
my old quarters near Aldgate, in March, 
1862, where I decided to remain until after 
the opening of the exhibition. 

People had already commenced to arrive, 
and the rival railway and steamer lines were 
in full competition. In my rambles through 
the city, | was reminded everywhere, y 
posters, that one could go to Paris and bac 
via Boulogne-sur-mer, first class, for two 
pounds ten; and I concluded to go. I 
would have a month to devote to sight-see- 
ing in the gayest city in the world, and be 
back in season for the opening of the exhi- 
bition, and to see the Lord Mayor con- 
veyed to it in the cumbersome state coach. 

always kept myself at that time in 
marching order; for | was just as likely to 
make up my mind to go to the antipodes as 
to remain on that side of the globe. I 
never waste any time in_ preparing for a 
journey. I was always ready to start for 
any place at a couple of hours’ notice; and 
not more than three hours after I had de- 
cided to cross the channel, I had booked 
myself through to Paris and was on my 
way to Dover. Here I was not delayed 
much, for the steamer was nearly ready to 
leave for Boulogne-sur-mer, and the passen- 
gers were hurrying to get on board. 

I perceived among them a young woman, 
with an infant in her arms upon which she 
gazed, wipe the tears from her eyes. Her 
demeanor, her careworn but strikingly hand- 
some features, her dress, which was verv 
tasteful, and denoted easy if not happy eir- 
cumstances, her evident desire to avoid ob- 
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servation, and, above all, the vague recollec- 
tion which I had of having once seen just 
such a face and form, although I could not 
remember who had been their possessor, 
made me take an unusual interest in her. 
But I was not permitted to notice her long, 
for she shut herself up in her state-room, 
where she remained during the whole pas- 
sage across. 

As soon as she had done so, I left my 
seat to walk the deck until the departure of 
the vessel, smoking my cigar and vainly en- 
deavoring to remember where I had seen 
that woman. 

I had not walked to and fro more than a 
minute, when, in approaching the gangway, 
I was startled by the sight of another face, 
which appeared most familiar. This time it 
was a man’s, not a woman’s; and it was 
just as impossible for me to remember 
where I had seen him before as it was for 
me to remember where I had first met the 
woman who had but just before attracted 
my whole attention. 

He immediately went to the cabin; and, 

rompted by a desire to see more of him, I 
ollowed. I took a seat at the table in the 
saloon, on each side of which, fore and aft, 
doors opened into state-rooms. He went at 
once to number nineteen, which was the one 
next to mine, and knocked. 

The door was opened by the woman who 
had already been the object of so many of 
my thoughts. As soon as she recognized 
him she simply said “ Come in;” and he en- 
tered and closed the door. The sound of 
her voice when she said “come in,” was even 
more familiar than her face; and I was 
then fully convinced that I had not only 
seen but spoken to her before. 

Nevertheless, the place and the circum- 
stances under which we had met remained 
as great a mystery as ever. He remained 
in her state-room about ten minutes, and, 
judging from the incessant buzzing that 
reached my ears, they had a hurried conver- 
sation, which ended by her saying loud 
enough for me to hear, and in a tone that 
I shall never forget, — 

“ No, never! 1 ’ll starve first!” 

He came out, sat at the table, and took 
up a copy of the Zimes. But I saw what 
any careful observer might have seen, that 
he was little, if any, interested in the paper 
before him. He would have been what 
would be called by many a handsome man, 
were it not for the indescribable expression 
in his countenance which one always no- 
tices in individuals who cannot look another 
full in the face, I mechanically took up a 
paper, and also pretended to read, while I 
watched him over it. 

His lips occasionally quivered, and he 
knitted his brow and scowled, as he sat 
there thinking. He had a sly, serpent-like 


look, which was sufficient to make any ex. 
perienced person mistrust him. Deceitwas 
indelibly marked on his countenance; ang 
in spite of his, in other respects, generally 
fine and even polished appearance, on 
could not help turning away from him in dis. 
gust. As I looked at him, I repeatedly 
asked myself the question, “ Where can | 
have met that fellow?” without succeeding 
in answering it. 

When, years afterward, we met again, | 
knew him at once. I shall never forget his 
face; and were I a painter wishing to draw 
the portrait of Vice, I would paint him from 
memory. 

He sat there for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, when he again sought admittance to 
the lady’s state-room, but without success, 
for she did not even answer his knock. He 
turned away muttering, and went on deck. 
I followed, and, as I saw him pass over the 
gangway to go on shore, and hasten away at 
a very fast walk, I could not refrain from 
asking myself again the question, — 

“ When and where have I met him be. 
fore?” 

After a common-place passage across the 
English Channel, we arrived at Boulogne. 
sur-mer, and in the confusion attending our 
landing, I lost sight of the lady passenger 
and child, who had taken up so much of my 
attert‘on and been the subject of my 
thoughts during the passage across. The 
scene at the pier was one of the liveliest 
imaginable ; and the crowd assembled there 
was entirely different from the one we had 
left at the pier on the other side. After a 
short run, only a few hours, we were landed 
in a totally different country, and elbowing 
our way through a crowd of totally different 
peuple. The American who has traveled 
hundreds of miles in his own country, meet- 
ing Americans and hearing the same lan- 
guage everywhere, can scarcely have ve 
conception of the thorough change which 
one witnesses here in going no farther than 
across the English Channel. 

As I passed through the crowd I could 
not refrain from smiling more than once; 
for already some of my English —— 
sengers were making thetssives ridiculous 
by speaking French as I had never heard it 
spoken before. The facre drivers were 
vociferously offering their services, and each 
of them assured us that his faere was the 
best, handsomest, and most comfortable, 
ever made. 

My luggage was “booked” through to 
Paris, hence I had nothing to take care of, 
and was free to go about as I pleased. ! 
decided to wait till the next morning to pre 
ceed to the end of my journey, and endeav- 
ored to see as much of the place as possible. 
I walked along slowly, and went into the 
first café. 1 had scarcely seated m 
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when I heard a plaintive cry like that of a 
sick infant. I turned, and there, seated at 
the next table, was my fellow-passenger with 
the child.* I felt impelled to speak to her 
and ascertain where we had first met. I 
hardly knew in what language to address 
her, but concluded to speak French. — 

Speaking to a lady under such circum- 
stances would be considered by most here, 
and in England, rude; but it is quite proper 
in France, providing te think the lady in 
question is not single. It was for that 
reason that I spoke French. I knew, of 
course, that she spoke English, for her 
“come in,” as she had admitted the fellow 
who had followed her on board of the 
steamer, to her state-room, and her “ No, 
never! I'll starve first!” just before he 
had come out, were well impressed on | 
brain. Our eyes met, and, lifting my hat, 
bowed and said, — 

“ Madame est ttrangire, nest-ce pas?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied in French. 

“English?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then let us, by all means, speak Eng- 
lish,” said I, “and as you are a stranger 
here, allow me to offer my services.” 

“Oh, thank you; I fully appreciate your 
kind motives in making this offer. I shall 
accept it in the same spirit as that in which 
itwas made. But permit me first to ask if 
you are acquainted in London?” 

“More so than many a Londoner,” re- 
plied I,““and I think I must have met you 
there.” 

“] thoight so as soon as I saw you on 
board of the steamer. I perceived that you, 
evidently, thought the same. Can’t you re- 
member where it was that we met?” 

“No,” said I. “I cannot recollect any- 
thing save your face and voice, which are 
both very familiar.” 

She cast her eyes down, and said, as if 
speaking to herself, — 

“No one remembers or cares for me, 
now,” and, looking up into my face, she 
added, — 

“And you, too, you do not remember 
Clarisse ?” 

“What! Clarisse, whom I met at Wes- 
ton’s !” 

“The same,” said she, extending her 
hand. 

I shook it heartily; and, as I did so, I 
recalled the fellow who had visited her in 
her state-rroom on board the steamer, and 
said, — 

“And the gentleman who had an inter- 
view with you on board, he was whom we 
called ‘ Charley,’ I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied; and she perceived 
that I was gazing at the child. 
ab thought she blushed, slightly, as she 


“TI hope that’s the last time I shall ever 
see him.” 

That was sufficient. I could say no more, 
I thought, about that individual without 
treading on forbidden ground, and refrained 
from doing so, The truth was revealed to 
me. “Charley” was the father of that poor 
child, and she was the “victim of a mis- 
placed confidence.” 

My thoughts reverted back to the first 
time I saw her, and I remembered the 
words of the manager at Weston’s and the 
feeling he manifested as he said, — 

“I take a good deal of interest in that 
little girl; she works hard to support her 
mother and deformed sister.” 

| remembered her as she then appeared: 
first, dressed ready to haul herself up to the 
trapeze, then flying through the air from one 
to the other, and finally succeeding in the 
attempt to perform the new feat, which was 
then, at least, considered to be an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, and which I have never 
seen any one attempt since. I also remem- 
bered the evening performance, how well 
she was received by the audience, how they 
applauded, the shower of bouquets thrown to 
her, as she lowered herself back to the 
stage, and the lingering look she directed 
toward the stage box on the opposite side, 
whence “Charley” was gazing at her 
through the /orgnette. But I did not pause 
to reflect long; for I did not wish her to 
perceive the drift of my thoughts. I quick- 
ly added, — 

“When did you last see our friend, the 
manager?” 

“Day before yesterday. He is still at 
Weston’s. You may well call him friend; 
he is the best friend I have. I confide 
everything to him, and I have left money 
with him to supply the wants of my poor 
mother and sister. I know he will be of 
great service tothem. I have an engage- 
ment at the Porte St. Martin, and hope to 
obtain others here.” 

“Then you intend to remain on this side 
for some time ?” 

“ That will depend altogether upon the 
success I shall meet with. When do you 
start for Paris?” 

“T intended,” said I, “to start tomorrow 
morning; but if I can be of service to you 
in any way, | will remain longer.” 

“Thank you; I did not ask for that. I 
cannot go on fora few days. I have busi- 
ness that will detain me here till, at least, 
the first of the week. But you can serve 
me in Paris better than here.” 

“And you may rest assured that I shall 
gladly fuliill any commission you may please 
to intrust to me.” 

- “T am sure you will; and, if it is not ask- 
ing too much, I would like to have you call 
at the Porte St. Martin and see the director 
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to assure him that I shall not fail to fulfill 
my engagement. Tell him what you know 
about me, and give him this note. I have 
learned that he has been disappointed many 
times by aerialists. He may be getting un- 
easy about me; and this note, together with 
what you will say to him, will re-assure 
him.” 

“Is that all?” said I, taking the note. 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

We left the café and parted at the door of 
the hotel, each expressing the hope of 
speedily meeting again. 

I retired that night with strange thoughts. 
I had, unexpectedly, again met Clarisse. 
She was a mother now, and I believed that 
the father of her child deserved to be 
cursed. The thought that she was, perhaps, 
as blamable as he, never intruded itself 
even once. My indignation was all turned 
against him. I believed her to be truthful 
in spite of appearances. I considered that 
the manager at “ Weston’s,” judging by the 
estimation in which he was held by some of 
my friends whose probity was undoubted, 
would not have taken so much interest in 
that “good little girl, who worked so hard 
to support her mother and deformed sister,” 
unless he could respect her. Hence I rea- 
soned that she was all right, and Charley all 
wrong. She was not heartless. She had 
left funds in the hands of her old manager 
to support her mother and sister, who were 
helpless. A heartless woman would have 
given them no thought. 

The next day I was in Paris. I saw the 
director of the Porte St. Martin, gave him 
Clarisse’s note, and spent the evening writ- 
ing letters. The next morning | com- 
menced my rambles through the city, some- 
times on foot, sometimes ex fiacre. 1 do 
not, however, purpose to relate here all I 
Saw or heard during the next fortnight. 
But while taking an afternoon stroll about 
three weeks after my arrival, an incident oc- 
curred which led to my again seeing Cla- 
risse, and that for the last time. 

I walked leisurely along the bank of the 
Seine with the Tuilleries on my left, and 
turned away from the river at the Louvre to 

0 to the Place Royale. I certainly had all 
to see, and I repeatedly stopped 
in my walk to look all around, so as not to 
miss seeing anything. I turned in the Rue 
Rivoli, went down on one side and came 
back on the other; and this took much time, 
for I had to stop before each of the taste- 
fully dressed windows of the magnificent 
ttores, until I was back again in the Place 
Royale. 

I kept moving on without noticing where 
I was going, when, looking across the street, 
I was astonished to discover that I was in 
the Rue de la Vrillitre. A gens darmes 
happened to pass, and I satel — 


“What building is that opposite?” 

“ La Banque de France,” replied he. 

I had long and still do consider the Bank 
of France as the bank Jar excellence of the 
world. It has no compeer. No wonder, 
then, that I stopped to look at that building 
and, while I shall not attempt to record the 
thoughts it suggested at the time, it will not, 
perhaps, be digressing too much if I recalj 
to the reader’s mind its brilliant record for 
that feverish period, which may be divided 
into that of the Franco-Prussian war and 
that of the Commune. 

A French writer of note has very recent 
ly said, and with truth, — 

“Au milicn dela sanglante bacchanale de 
la commune, ce gui s'est passé a la Bangu 
de France resemble presaue a une idylle,” 

Let me, therefore, review very briefly its 
career during this terrible period of uncer. 
tainty, when events followed events, alarms 
followed alarms, with such surprising rapid- 
ity, and nothing, no one, was safe. 

As soon as the Germans had forced an 
opening through the French frontier for the 
passage of their armies, which had cut off 
the military communications of France, and 
were forcing her insufficient forces to retire 
before them, the Bank of France drew in to 
its central | at Paris all its treas- 
ures, whether metallic or representative, 
which were menaced in its provincial branch- 
es. That first duty fulfilled,—to snatch 
from the enemy’s grasp the “ sinews of war,” 
and to guard faithfully the interests that had 
been confided to it,—the bank did not ne- 
glect another, which was no less urgent. 

It was no longer doubtful that the situa 
tion was fast becoming one of the most 
dreadful. Bazaine was struggling under 
Metz, not without glory, but without results. 
The remains of MacMahon’s army, reas 
sembled at Chélons, augmented by mobiles 
without instructions, re-enforced by incom- 
plete regiments, which had been hastily 
marched there, could, itis true, attack the 
Germans, but could not stop their advance. 
It was easy to foresee the sorrowful hour 
when Paris would, perhaps, be the object of 
a master-stroke, which could not be prevent 
ed, save by one of those thousand hazards 
which so often modify an enemy’s success 
in war. : 

At this moment the amount of specie in 
the bank was enormous; and it was a priz 
which it was necessary to place where tt 
could not be affected by the requisitions 
which Germany would not have failed to im- 
pore upon Paris if she had entered therein 

y main force. But where could those bags 
of coin, those ingots of gold, those bars of 
silver, those moneys of all kinds, be carried? 


It was Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, who 
indicated the place where all these riches 


should be transferred. In a secret corre 
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his maritime prefects, foresaw all the 
eventualities, and gave such full, complete 
instructions, that, if the Prussian army had 
taken the town he designated, it would have 
found neither the reserve of the bank, nor 
the crown diamonds, nor the principal paint- 
ings of the museum of the Louvre, which 
were gathered together in a well-chosen 
place, without the ‘knowledge of even those 
who were commissioned to guard them. 

The bank improved every moment of the 
time; for the operation was along one. It 
is worthy of remark, that this was kept se- 
cret, in spite of the great number of persons 
necessarily engaged in it, — in the first place, 
the box-makers who made the cases, and 
smiled, as they marked them, in capital let- 
ters, with this warning, “ Aétention / projec- 
tiles explosives!” then the receivers, those 

ple whom all Parisians know as “des 
Jabits gris,’ —the most honest individuals 
in the world, — through whose hands these 
immense treasures passed; and, finally, the 
conveyers, all dressed differently, or, as a 
Frenchman would say, “ vétus a la diadle,” 
who, having thrown aside the compromising 
uniform of the bank, rode on the wagons to 
the railways, where they delivered the cases 
to the proper officials. All these people 
kept silent, and were rare examples of pro- 
fessional devotion. 

At that moment of suspicions, of passion, 
and of anger, what clamors, if one of these 
wagons, Carryin wae few millions, had 
been discovered? hat new treacheries 
would have been imagined! and how quick- 
ly the existing government, the corps /égis/a- 
tif, the generals would have been accused 
of wishing to starve Paris. None knew 
enything of these transactions; and, when 
the fact was revealed to the Parisians, it 
was to prove to them, in the dark days of 
the Commune, that there was no longer any- 
thing in the vaults of the bank which they 
wished to visit with too much curiosity. 

From the twentieth of August to the thir- 
teenth of September, the work never ceased 
in the Rue de la Vrillitre, night or day; and 
when the enemy appeared on the heights, 
which command the approaches of Paris, 
the treasures of the bank were beyond his 
teach, 

It took five hundred horses to transport it 
from the bank to the railways; for it weigh- 
ed one million two fondioadl and thirty-eight 
thousand two hundred and sixty (1,238,260) 
kilogrammes, and represented five hundred 
and twenty million francs in metals. How 
many cases were necessary to contain that 
fortune? Twenty-four thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-five (24,855). It had been so 
arranged as to have the box-makers who 
worked upon them exempted from service 
in the National Guards, which again neces- 
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sitated a negotiation which was conducted 
secretly, and remained ignored. 

Thus the bank preserved its reputation, 
which is tantamount to preserving that of 
France, whose probity has never been 
doubted, in spite of her revolutions and the 
unsettled character of her people. She nev- 
er even dreams of repudiating; the Repub- 
lic cheerfully pays the debts contracted by 
the Empire, and vice versd. 

I know not how long I would have stood 
there in the Rue de la Vrillire, opposite the 
bank, had I not felt a slight tap on the 
shoulder, which aroused me from my revery. 
Looking around, I was surprised to see the 
honest face of Weston’s manager, who 
grasped my hand, saying, — 

“Well, you ’re the last person I thought 
of meeting here!” 

“And, pray, what has brought you to 
Paris?” said I. 

“Come with me, for I can’t go alone; and 
ou ‘Il soon see. Look at that,” he replied, 
anding me a telegram dated at Paris two 

days before. It was in Fren@h; and I read 
with some surprise, — 


“Come at once to the Porte St. Martin. 
The director will tell you where I am. 
CLARISSE.” 


Turning to the manager, I said, — 

“ Why don’t you take a facre at once and 
go there?” 

“Simply because the fools cannot under- 
stand their own language. I can make no 
one understand me, here in this cussed hole. 
That ’s why I want you to come with me.” 

“ All right,” I said, as I hailed a passing 
fiacre. We got in. 

“ Where ?” said the driver. 

“ Théatre Porte St. Martin.” 

The driver touched his hat, mounted his 
seat, and drove off briskly. 

On the way I related to my companion all 
the circumstances connected with my sec- 
ond meeting with Clarisse, and asked about 
“ Charley.” 

“ The rascal,” said he, grinding his teeth, 
“I'd like to shoot him. -But Clarisse is 
blameless. The child is legitimate. He 
knew that he would never succeed in dis- 
honoring her, so he made her miserable by 
inducing her to become his wife. He has 
abused her fearfully ; and she finally decided 
to leave him. They separated nearly four 
months ago. He now wants her back again. 
I don’t know what she wants of me. Some- 
thing has happened. She left quite a little 
sum with me for her mother and sister.” 

We reached the Porte St. Martin, saw 
the director, ascertained the whereabouts of 
Clarisse, and, as we got in the fiacre again, 
we overhead him say to the driver, — 


“ Allez, veutre a terre/” 
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“ What on earth does he mean by that?” 
said my friend. 

“It’s an idiomatic expression, which signi- 
fies go as fast as you possibly can,” I replied. 

My companion changed color and putting 
his hand in his pocket, said, — 

“Tell that fellow I ll give him a guinea 
extra if he'll drive faster.” 

I shouted to the driver, and, with a “ Ouz, 
milord,” he applied the whip to the flanks of 
his already foaming horse. 

Neither of us spoke a word the rest of 
the way, and as soon as we reached the 
house we both jumped out and knocked at 
the door. The concierge opened and had 
hardly directed us au deuxidme, than we 
were hastening up the wide stairway. We 
reached the second floor, and as we did so, 
the voice, evidently of some very weak per- 
son, reached our ears, saying, — 

“ Ouvrez / ouvrez vite! Cest lui!” 

The door was thrown open, and an elder- 
ly woman told us to come in quickly. We 

id so. My friend rushed to the bed, seized 
the little han@0f its occupant and reverent- 
ly kissed it, as the tears trickled down his 
cheeks. He beckoned to me to approach; 
I did so; and I looked upon Clarisse for 
the last time. She knew meat once. She 
held out her hand; I took it and pressed it 
tenderly to my lips. 

“I’m so glad to see you again,” she said. 
“You ‘ll always think well of me, won’t 

u ? ” 

Just then a surgeon came in, and we made 

way for him. He examined her carefully, 
rs asked if we were friends of his patient. 
He then informed us that she had received 
serious internal injuries, and would not live 
more than five or six hours. Her old man- 
er almost broke down; and had she been 
his daughter, his anguish would not have 

been greater. 

Three nights before she had fallen from 
the trapeze, and had been carried home in- 
sensible. She had had the best of care, 
but her injuries were such as to baffle the 
skill of the surgeon who attended her, and 
who, I afterwards learned, was one of the 
best in Paris, viz., Béranger Ferraud, physi- 
cian to the Prince Napoléon. We remained 
by her side till she died. She scarcely 
spoke any more. 

Her child was asleep in its crib near the 
bed on which its mother was breathing her 
last. The dying woman pointed to it, and, 
looking at my companion, said, — 


dear little girl — what will becomeg 
er?” 

“She will never want as long as I liye 
promptly replied my friend. 

The poor mother took his hand in both of 
hers, and pressed it repeatedly to her jj 
She held out her hand to bid me adieu, | 
pressed it as I would have done a sister's. 
and she replaced it in that of our friend 
where it remained till she died. 

The old manager attended personally to 
all the details of the funeral, and was chief 
mourner. He engaged a donne to care for 
the child until he should reach London, 
where he intended to engage an English 
housekeeper, and to keep house, which he 
had never done before; for, although he 
was on the shady side of fifty, he was still 
a bachelor. He fully realized how great 
the responsibility was which he had taken 
upon himself in promising the dying aerial- 
ist to care for her child as long as he lived. 
He meant to fulfill his duty in this respect 
most faithfully; and he has done so. 

I never saw either the child or the man 
ager afterward, but I frequently received 
information concerning both, until within 
nearly three years. He resided up to that 
time in St. John’s Wood, London, and had 
his adopted daughter with him, who was 
pretty and accomplished. The old bachelor 
had always been very careful, and by prac- 
ticing the most rigid self-denial, had at 
length amassed a snug little fortune, which 
he enjoyed in a rational and temperate man- 
ner. Hence I believe that the aerialist’s 
daughter will always be in easy if not at 
fluent circumstances; for I cannot doubt 
that the old friend and manager of the 
mother has wisely provided for the future of 
the child. 

I do not consider my first and second 
meetings with the mother as remarkable. 
That I had chanced to meet her at Weston’s, 
and a year after on board of the steamer 
that crossed the channel to Boulogne-sur 
mer, never appeared to me to be a notable 
circumstance; but that I had met her the 
third time, as I have related, just as she 
was passing away, seemed to me an uncom 
mon incident. I have never seen a female 
aerialist since, without being reminded of 
poor Clarisse, and all the circumstances con- 
nected with these “ Zrois Rencontres” with 
her, who, though “only a 
the distinguishing characteristic of a true 
woman. 
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“To where beyond these Voices there is Peace.” 


TO MY SISTER. 


BY WALTER B. GUILD. 


ISTER, although the tide of life 
S May sweep us very far apart, . 
Yet through its sorrows, pain, and strife 
Together we may be in heart. 


But let us never vainly sigh 
For those bright childish days of yore: 
Those days forever have gone by, 


And we shall see them nevermore. 


Boston, SEPTEMBER, 1879. 


Still faithfully in life’s great fight, 
’en if ty cave or want oppressed, 
Hope on, keep ever to the right, 
And trust in God to do the rest. 


by let us think of bygone days 
Ast 


ey grow dimmer on our view: 
A sad, sweet joy the thoughts will raise, 
And make our more kind and true, 


“T0 WHERE BEYOND THESE VOICES THERE IS PEACE.” 


BY ETHELIN 


fe young ye sat in a plain, small, 
and poorly furnished apartment. The 
room was evidently kitchen and eating- 
room, for a small stove that stood upon the 
hearth with the cooking utensils and plain 
service of white delf, that were ranged in a 
dresser upon one side of the chimney, de- 
noted these uses ; while a few books, a pi- 
ano-forte, and implements of sewing also 
indicated that it was parlor and sitting-room. 
Anopen door beyond this showed a neat 
chamber, with its white bed and toilet. And 
these two narrow rooms on one of the u 
per floors of a lodging-house were the sole 
home of the two sisters. 

They were handsomely dressed in mourn- 
ing garments, and their air of refinement, 
as well as some small articles of luxury, in- 
dicated that their dwelling was far below 
what suited the condition in which they had 
been reared. 

And in truth this was the case; and as 
Me sat together on this first evening they 
had spent in their new home, they might 
well be pardoned if their thoughts went 
back sadly to that which they had left. 
Spacious rooms, costly furniture, luxurious 
appointments, flowers, perfumes, music, 
-_ but the fit surroundings for such as 

ey. 

It was not strange that their girlish phi- 
losophy did not serve to make them indiffer- 
ent to their new discomforts, or content with 
bare walls and narrow rooms, or the noise 
of strange feet in the uncarpeted passage 
without, or all the thousand things which 
to them bespoke their fallen fortunes. Yet 
one, at least, was strong enough for the 
struggle before her; the strife for daily 


B. BRANDE. 


bread, and the poor but sufficient needs of 
their altered station. 

Madge and Alice Payson had known pov- 
erty in their childhood, but that was long 
ago, and remained to them only as a mem- 
ory. Their father had left them, when 
scarcely more than infants, to the care of a 
widowed mother, who, with scaaty means, 
had reared them tenderly and well. She, 
too, died when they were children; Madge, 
the eldest, scarcely ten years of age. But 
her dying moments were cheered by the 
promise of their wealthy grand-uncle, Mr. 
Robert Payson, to care for them as for his 
children. And, with her latest breath, she 
had commended them to his care. 

Mr. Robert Payson had well fulfilled his 
promise. Immediately after their mother’s 
death the little girls were removed to Briar- 
wood, the residence of their uncle, and in’ 
his house they passed the years of their 
youth. 

Every luxury that wealth could purchase 
was at their disposal. Their wants were 
anticipated, their wishes were laws of the 
household; while they were the pets of 
their uncle and dearly loved by their invalid 
aunt. With the exception of two or three 
years at school, their lives, from the day of 
their removal thither, had been passed at 
Briarwood. 

Madge was eighteen when she was re- 
called thither on the death of her aunt, to 
take her place at the head of the household. 
Alice had never been separated from her 
sister, and therefore accompanied her home 
to finish her education under the charge of 
masters. 

The mansion, which, with all its magnifi. 
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cence, had been gloomy in its stillness dur- 
ing the lifetime of the long-suffering invalid, 
now grew brighter with the presence of 
these lovely girls. When the years of 
mourning had ended, and its doors were 
open for visitors, Briarwood became the re- 
sort for the ¢/ite of the neighboring coun- 
try, and the sisters were, by common con- 
sent, toasted as the belles of the county. 

Madge was her uncle’s comforter and 
companion ; the mild and steadfast lustre of 
her character fitting her for such a relation, 
even to one so many years her senior. But 
Alice, petite, graceful Alice, was his pet, — 
a child to sit upon his knee, fit recipient of 
caresses and bon-bons,—her life passing 
without care or responsibility in the per- 
fumed atmosphere of household affection. 

One day the two sisters went hand in 
hand to the old man’s library. They stood 
before him blushing and downcast, waiting 
to be questioned, not daring to-speak the 
secrets their blushes 

Even Madge, so self-sustained, was as 
very a child as little Alice on this occasion. 
But her uncle had not beheld unmindful 
certain indications that her love had gone 
beyond the household circle; he was not 
utterly unprepared for her tale, nor entirely 
anailliag to aid its utterance. Nor, when 
it was told, did he refuse to sanction the 
promises she had made to Joel Wayne, the 
young clergyman of the parish, whom he 
oved almost as a son. 

But that his Alice should dream of love 
and marriage, was an idea not so readily 
comprehended. The child, the baby that 
sat upon his knee, — could she have a wom- 
an’s heart going out after other loves than 
his? Preposterous. 

The whole thing appeared to him in a 
light so ridiculous, his wonder and surprise 
were so genuine, but so unflattering to 
Alice’s newly fledged importance as Ren- 
ston Howell’s fiancée, that she burst into 
tears, and sobbed and pouted in something 
as much like anger as was possible to one of 
her gentle temperament. 

Mr. Payson was almost alarmed at this 
outburst of passion. To comfort his Alice 
he would have promised her almost et 
thing but to give her to Renston Howell. 
He believed the young man to be false at 
heart, though outwardly he had the form and 
features of an Apollo. And he knew that 
the country had more than once rung with 
the story of his mad pranks, and that whis- 
pers of deeds dishonoring his manhood had 
privately circulated. 

At first he refused to consent to the mar- 

e, refused to see Mr. Howell when he 
called to plead his suit, tried to reason and 
to coax Alice out of what he deemed a child- 
ish preference. But all in vain, All the 


wisdom of all the elders is but useless 


words when opposed to the unthinking » 
disciplined passions of youth. 
Renston; he craved the portion of her wy 
cle’s property, which, as_co-heiress wig 
Madge, was understood to be designed fy 
her. 

But at last Alice’s tears won the olf 
man’s consent. He would not listen tp 
Renston’s entreaties for an early marriage, 
but made his assent conditional on a delay 
of two years. Alice was young, and two 
years might produce some result to save her 
from a most unhappy fate. 

Alas! little did he dream what that result 
would be. 

M “ee quiet joy in her new hopes had, 
meanwhile, been greatly marred by the 
sight of Alice’s But now that it 
had grown radiant again, now that her voice 
rang out once more in musical tones and 
melodious laughter, the expression of her 
intense happiness, the last shadow left 
Madge’s brow. And Joel Wayne looked 
upon the precious pearl he had won, and 
saw her again in all her calm, serene 
beauty. 

His was a toilsome life. The large par 
ish, with widely scattered inhabitants, full of 
the abounding needs of a poor, rural popw 
lation, found for him a most arduous field of 
labor. Madge had always been his co-adju 
tress in all his parish work not strictly cler- 
ical. When he should wear this pure pearl 
upon his bosom, he felt that still more 
would his toils and cares be lightened by 
her ready and constant sympathy, here 
cient aid and counsel. 

He well knew that it was a humble fate to 
which he was about to consign her, but me 
tual love, mutual hope and mutual faith like 
theirs, depend not on external circum 
stances or high station for their full and 
happy fruition. 

Very happy were all at Briarwood, and 
looking forward with the brightest anticips 
tions, when suddenly the storm broke upon 
them. One blow, —a stunning stroke,— 
and their fair fabric crumbled to ashes. 

The family were aroused at day-break 
screams and the ringing of bells. Hurn 
feet were heard in the passages, doors 
creaked and slammed,—there was all the 
confusion of some fearful and unexpected 
event. Alice and Madge, summoned from 
sleep, hurried to their uncle’s room. AS 
lent, awe-struck group was already gathered 
there. Every eye turned upon the still 
sleeper, lying there amidst the rich drapery 
of the bed. 

Madge was the first to approach him; she 
laid her hand upon his own, — there was 10 
answer from the silent lips, there was n0 
answering clasp from the chill hand. He 
was dead. In the silent night-watches the 


messenger called him, and the spirit of 
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Robert Payson had gone forth into the un- 
en life. 
“Da s passed. The dead had been in- 
terred with all the pomp and ceremony that 
befitted his vast wealth. Then came the 
bustle of men of business; then came the 
eedy heirs. There was —" among 
ai the repositories for the will which the 
deceased had made. His lawyer had drawn 


it scarce a month before; it had been prop- 
erly executed, and, by its provisions, Madge 
and Alice were the sole inheritors of his 
weal 


th. 

But no will could be found. In vain was 
the protracted search. There were heirs-at- 
law, nearer of kin than the orphans,—a 
brother and a sister, with whom the de- 
ceased had for years held no intercourse. 
The property, in the absence of any will, 
was undoubtedly theirs. 

They came at once, and entered upon the 

session. The orphan girls, so eee | 

ked upon as heiresses of all the wealt 
around them, suddenly found themselves 
homeless and penniless. True, Mr. Henry 
Payson pompously offered them a home in 
his house until the marriage, of which he 
had heard, should take place; and his sis- 
ter, though careful to say that young people 
annoyed her, ungraciously seconded the in- 
vilation. Mr. Howell and Mr. Wayne were 
called to a council, for the girls could not 
decide, without their advice or approval, on 


nknowingly they had produced a test 
for the characters of these two men. How- 
ell had wooed the heiress. All of Alice’s 
sweet beauty went for nothing ; all her love- 
ly traits were powerless to bind him to his 
promised allegiance. With many awkward 
excuses, for he had the grace to be ashamed 
of himself, he contrived to make Alice un- 
derstand that he no longer desired the pro- 
posed alliance. She proudly assented to 
the disolution of the engagement, and he 
departed, feeling, if one might judge from 
his appearance, like a man who had com- 
mitted a most dishonorable action. 

But the pure gold of Wayne’s character 
came brightly through the trial. His home, 
the humble parsonage, awaited its mistress, 
he said. And he urged her consent to an 
immediate marriage, that both herself and 
rig might enjoy its shelter and protec- 

n. 


But Madge refused. Wayne was poor. 
His large parish afforded him much labor, 
but small remuneration. She well knew he 
could afford no luxuries, not even that of 
charity. She would not burden him with 
Alice’s maintenance. The child was an es- 
pecial charge from her dead mother. 

And here the strength of Madge’s charac- 
ler was displayed. She resolved to sacri- 


fice her hopes, her ease, and to enter upon 


a life of toil, and thereby provide for herself 
and Alice an independent if humble sub- 
sistence. She gently put aside all her lov- 
er’s arguments and entreaties. She made 
her arrangements, and soon, with her heart- 
broken Alice, found herself the inmate of 
the poor home we have described. 

Madge’s accomplishments now became 
the means of her support. Alice lent her 
efforts to aid in this work, and in the 
cares of the little household, but they were 
feeble and uncertain. She drooped like a 
flower upon which the storms have beaten. 
The pet of the household was fading be- 
neath the rude breath of misfortune. She 
had loved with all the power of her being, 
and when that love was crushed, the very 
springs of life were trampled upon. 

Slowly, slowly she faded away; and 
Madge, watching her decay with sad anxie- 
ty, had still another sorrow. Joel was in 
failing health. A neglected cold had pro- 
duced dangerons symptoms. She saw him 
seldom, but each time she noted changes: 
increased pallor, or the warning hectic flush 
or the short, quick cough and hurri 
breathing. 

It was a sad fate, that of this young girl, 
to see those she loved best fading trom hor 
sight, and feel herself powerless to aid them. 
But still she steadfastly kept on her ap- 
pointed path of duty and labor. 

So slowly passed the weary months. On 
a glorious summer night Alice died. The 
withered petals of the crushed flower fell 
away. Her pure soul exhaled, and went to 
heaven. 

When the funeral passed into Briarwood 
churchyard, the young pastor did not come 
forth to meet it. Prostrated by illness that 
seemed mortal, he lay within hearing of the 
tolling bell that sounded a dirge over Alice’s 
new-made grave. 

Most gladly would Madge have devoted 
herself to him. But she could give but 
brief space to her desires. Alice’s long ill- 
ness had left heavy debts on Madge’s hands. 
The poor cannot afford the luxury of indo- 
lent grief. She was forced to return to the 
scene of her labors. 

Daily came litte notes from Mrs. James, 
Wayne’s housekeeper. They cheered the 
lonely, toiling girl, for they mentioned his 
apparent improvement. But the physicians 
were not so easily deceived. They sudden- 
ly ordered him to a southern climate, as the 
only means of prolonging his life. Sudden- 
ly the news of his contemplated voyage 
came to Madge. 


“Mr. Wayne earnestly desires Pe to 
write to him at once, dear Miss Madge,” 
wrote Mrs. James, “and if possible come 
and see him, if only for an hour, before he 


eaves home.” 
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The first shock of this announcement 
over, Madge sat down to write the letter for 
which she knew Joel was longing. She 
opened her desk, an ancient one of some 
rare inlaid wood, which had been the prop- 
erty of her uncle. The last time she looked 
upon him in life, he leaned over it engaged 
in writing. 

After the establishment of the heirs-at- 
law, Madge had found this desk thrust away 
among other things regarded as useless 
lumber in the garret of the mansion. She 
had reclaimed and converted it to her own 
use. 

With hurried fingers she now searched 
its receptacles for implements of writing. 
Her hand struck a slight projection in one 
of the compartments of the desk, which 
she had never noticed before. Suddenly a 
tiny door flew back, disclosing a narrow 
drawer, in which lay some closely folded 


pers. 

The lost will was found! 

Madge read enough to satisfy her of this, 
and then, laying aside Joel’s letter, she went 
out and sought the residence of the lawyer 
who drew it, fortunately near her own. e 
was absent, and would not return until the 
following day. She was forced, therefore, 
to curb her impatience. She would not tell 
oo of the discovery, until she could tell 

im whether it were valuable. So she wrote 
him that she would be with him on the 
third day, and waited with what patience 
she 

In due time Mr. Owen, the legal gentle- 


man, returned. He at once pronounced t, 
will genuine, and found with it the sched 
of the property which he had himself pp, 
pared. 

only waited for this confirmatiq 
of her hopes. She set off to c the tid 
ings to her lover. He had already set oy 
for the sea-port whence he was to embai 
She followed him thither, and, casting he. 
self into the arms that opened joyfully 
receive her, assured him that she woul 
never leave him more. 

“ My post is at your side, Joel,” she said 
“As your wife I must go with you.” Anj 
she met no refusal. They were married, 

It so chanced that contrary winds de 
tained the vessel, and Madge and Jod 
spent the first week of their married life in 


“TI almost think you might safely take 
your husband home again,” said the physi- 
cian on the mornin the sailed. “He “ 
improved wonderfully. tad happiness been 
among the elements of materia medica,| 
would have prescribed it for him. Unfor 
tunately it was not; and you, I think, wil 
have the credit of his cure.” 

A year afterward the wedded pair were 
settled at Briarwood; Joel, with re-estab 
lished health, entering with renewed zed 
upon his duties, with Madge as his helper. 
Above all the gifts of Tistene that she 
brought him, above all earthly goods, Joe 
Wayne prizes his precious wife, and onl 
the sight of Alice’s grave mars their happr 
ness. 


N° test of character is more trying than 
the test matrimonial, if the contracting 
parties are not perfectly harmonious. Mar- 
riage can become obnoxious from excess of 
attention, if not indulged in in the right 
spirit, and equally from neglect and indif- 
ference. A wife may make such demands 
upon her husband’s attention and time as to 
make him feel himself little better than a 
slave, and slavery is galling to the most sub- 
missive. Such a wife puts shackles on his 
feet, a palsy to his hands, a burden to his 
shoulders. Each should have perfect confi- 
dence in the other. Should one remain 
away from the other any length of time un- 


ABOUT MARRIAGE. 


accounted for by him, let silence be your 
monitor, until a voluntary return reveal the 
secret of the absence. Both men ant 
women, united in the marriage relation, aft 
necessarily tried and perplexed at seasons 
when silence should close their lips until 
moderation takes possession of them. Jeat 
ousies, of even trifling natures, should never 
be entertained for a single moment. 10 
prevent all such misunderstandings, persons 
entering the sacred ordeal of married lie 
should acquaint themselves with the dispe 
sition, tastes, and unavoidable requiremenls 
of their partners, and resolve to gover 
themselves as much as possible thereby. 
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My Mother's Husband. 


MY MOTHER'S HUSBAND. 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


 -\NLY go to a big hotel, Master Ar- 

chie,” had been Martha’s last recom- 
mendations Now, I knew that to present 
myself at a large hotel with nothing but 
what I stood up in would be to insure a curt 
denial of admittance. 

I] walked about, therefore, till the shops 
were open, then went into one and chose a 
portmanteau ; in another I bought some lin- 
en, which I packed into it. Thus armed, I 
hailed a hansom and drove toa near hotel — 
I forget which. It was very central, and 
very large. 

here I ordered my breakfast, and began 
to meditate on what my next step would be. 

A single waiter had been told off to attend 
onme. His appearance inspired me with 
confidence. It struck me that if I put my 
difficulty to him, without giving names or 
particulars, he might suggest some course of 
action. 

I rapped on the table, and he came at 
once. 

“ Sir ? ”» 

“Oh!” I said, “I don’t want anything, 
thank you, only” — for his face took a sur- 
prised look—‘“ you know London, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, breaking up a piece of 
toast to appear indifferent, “you could tell 
me what people do if any one.is lost?” 

“Sir?” 

“I mean if they want to find them.” 

“They in general advertises, sir. Is ita 
a! ,or a gentleman as you ’re a-looking 
or? 

“Oh! it’s not for myself,” I explained 
hastily. “A friend of mine, you know; he 
ras me. He does n’t know London very 
well. 

The gentleman coughed. I felt he was 
smothering a laugh. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but it don’t 
matter much, do it?” 

“Not at all,” I said, “not at all. My 
friend, then, should, you think,” — 


“ Depends on circumstances, sir. Adver- 
tising can’t do no harm if you— beg par- 
don, sir—if your friend puts it so as other 
people won’t make it out. There’s adeal of 
art about advertisement, sir, believe me.” 

“How so?” 

“ Artfulness would perhaps be a more cor- 
recter word, sir. You want to catch one 
eye, — right ; you dor’t want to catch no oth- 
er eyes,—right! How’s it to be done? 
Well, sir, there ’s two ways. Most has a 
nickname, and in general the nickname ’s 
used, — Dolly or Ducky, as the case may be. 
But if a person have a nickname, a good few 
knows it more than the immediate family. 
The other way, sir, is far more artful, believe 
me. We'll suppose you has a mutual ideer, 
don’t matter what, you set that down, least- 
ways you suggests it, and it meets the eye 
of the party at once. Now, sir, I can show 
you an advertisement that, as the saying is, 
combines the two.” 

He turned over a pile of papers on the 
side-board, chose out one, and placed it, 
properly folded, before me. 

I looked down on the sheet and up into 
his face, rabbed my eyes, and looked again. 
The words of that singular advertisement 
— to glare up at me out of a misty 

aze. 

It was headed, “ Studio Breakfasts.” This 
was printed in large type. There followed 
the cabalistic letters “ G. T.,” and below, in 
much smaller type: — 


“Tiny is earnestly entreated, for the sake of old 
make her present address known to her friends, 
write or send as soon as possible to 


Let her 


A direction was given. 

“ Here,” explained the loquacious waiter, 
“the mutual ideer is the breakfasts, and — 
Thank you, sir, thank you |” 

To stop his tongue I had slipped a half- 
crown into his hand. I went out into the 
street; only after I had walked rapidly for 
about a quarter of a mile, did I recover my 
senses sufficiently to reflect on this new 
strangeness. 


It could not be acoincidence. Her name 
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—the gay breakfasts at which she had so 
often presided — G. T.: why, that, of course, 
stood for Greek Temple. Only one other 
beside our two selves had partaken of those 
breakfasts. It was he, then, it could be none 
else, who had advertised. 

My head swam. 

That another was searching for her, how- 

ever, made it none the less incumbent on me 
to do the like. I would advertise. As it 
happened, I was in a region of newspaper- 
offices. I went into one after the other, and 
the next morning it must have been prett 
widely spread through the length and breadth 
of the land that Archie was searching for 
Tiny. 
But this method could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be immediately productive of 
result. I was in a fever to do more. I 
stopped to think. I had heard of people re- 
ferring in all their difficulties to a family so- 
licitor. In the old days we had a family so- 
licitor. I had been given his address, and 
to him I repaired. 

In a few rapid and feverish words, I pour- 
ed out my story. 

“And what do you intend to do?” said 
Mr. Merridew. 

His business-like manner both rebuked 
and calmed me. 

I answered, — 

“You know more of the world than I; I 
will be guided by you.” 

“ I am obliged by your confidence, but ” — 

“You do not doubt me?” I cried, spring- 
ing from my seat. 

“ Patience, my dear sir! Let me beg you 
to sit down again and be calm.” 

“If we did not think —ahem— there 
was something in your story,” putin Mr. 
Merridew the younger, fixing his eyes upon 
his father — 

“We should have requested you to leave 
our office at once,” the latter filled up. 

“ You remember me, then?” 

“We did not say so,” said the son. 

“No, no; we made no statement of the 
kind,” repeated the father. 

“ But — ahem ” — 

“Yes, in the interests of our old client, 
Mrs. Palmer, we will go into the matter.” 

“TI am ready,” I said, “to put that aside 
for the moment. About this other busi- 
ness?” 

“The young girl—name, Clementina,— 
called by her friends, Tiny,” the elder Mr. 
Merridew said, looking at his son. 

“Perhaps Mr.—ahem—can give us 
some description of her, with particulars as 
to time of disappearance, where last seen, 
general disposition, state of mind at the 
time?” suggested Mr. Merridew the young- 


er. 
“If he would put this on paper?” said 
the son. 


He put to me a series of suggestive ques. 
tions, and we succeeded in producing a tol. 
erably correct portrait of my little friend and 
playmate. 

“Tf you will leave this with us, and exer. 
cise a little patience,” said the son — 

“We do not doubt that we shall succeed, 
if not in finding her,” said the father, witha 
benign smile, “at least in satisfying you as 
to how she disappeared.” 

They both rose to their feet. I followed 
their example. Meanwhile, since I had 
heard that nothing was done for nothing in 
London, I thrust my hand into my pocket. 

Mr. Merridew and his son looked one at 
the other, and nodded simultaneously. Then 
the elder man spoke : — 

“ We have our own opinions, Mr. —ahem 
— Archibald. Without further inquiring in- 
to this matter, it would be unbusiness-like to 
disclose what those are. In a @ay or two 
we shall be in a position to treat you more 
openly. In the mean time, as you may be 
inconvenienced ” — 

“ As you may be inconvenienced for ready 
money, if you would like to draw on us toa 
moderate amount” — 

“We are 
er conclude 

I thanked them cordially; the offer was 
timely, since my finances were already ata 
low ebb; but the consciousness, that, how- 
ever cautiously he might express himself, 
Mr. Merridew had actually recognized me, 
was pleasanter even than the assistance. 

I left the office with a lighter heart. 
Moreover, the confidence of these shrewd 
men filled me with hope. 

But, meanwhile, I should have wished to 
do something for myself. Sundry very wild 
and childish ideas presented themselves. | 
set them aside at once. 

At last came one which was feasible, at 
least. Betsy Carter lived in London. | 
knew her address. She was one of the last 
in the village who had seen Tiny. Possibly 
she knew something. 

Without a moment’s delay I made my way 
to Square, and fortune favored me. 
As I passed out of Kensington Gardens, en 
route for her employer’s house, Betsy, with 
her young charge, was passing into them. 

hen she saw me she stood still in her 
amazement, and that awful child set up a 
yell, which called round us a small crowd. 

“Be quiet, Master Henry,” said Betsy, 
and she came forward to meet me. 

“T did n’t know you were in London, Mr. 
Archie,” she said. 

“But I did,” cried the little monster by 
her side, “and if he had n’t run away from 
me I ’d tell him where she is.” 

I turned round upon the child. He made 
a hideous grimace, and set off tearing down 
the path. 


-_ at your service,” the fath- 
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“Does he mean anything?” I said to 


tsy. 

" He may and he may not,” she answered. 
“He certainly does pick up the queerest sto- 
ries, now and then; where he gets hold of 
them no one knows. I think sometimes 
that thefe ’s something uncanny about him. 
Master Henry, dear,’”—he had returned, 
and was dancing round us in a circle, — “ tell 
us what you meant just now?” 

“Qh, oh! Miss Betsy!” he answered. 
“You ’re very civil allat once. Come now; 
what will you give mre if I tell you?” 

“] don’t believe you know,” she said. 

“Don’t you? All right, then : here goes.” 

But I caught him ore he could run 


away. 
“Fell me,” I said, “and you shall have ”— 
“I ll have that blue thing at your watch- 
chain. ’T is n’t worth much.” 
“Master Henry!” said Betsy reproving- 


ly. 

"o How often am I to tell you to hold your 
tongue?” said the small tyrant. “Here, 
Mr. What ’s-your-name, do you mean to let 
me have it?’ 

“I could n’t let you have that, Harry.” 

“Why not?” 

“I promised only to give it to one per- 
son.” 
“ That ’s funny.” 

“Why funny ?” 

“Why, because she said the very same 
about the locket, only” — looking up oddly 
into my face— “she was crying when she 
said it, and you ’re not.” 

My heart gave a great bound. It almost 
overpowered me. I sat down ona seat, and 
drew the child to my knee. 

“Harry,” —I said in a choked voice. 

“Here’s a go!” interrupted he: “if he ’s 
not going to cry too!” 

“You shall have my watch,” I said. See: 
it’s worth far more than the blue thing.” 

He threw his ball into the air, and tried to 
catch it on his nose. It chose to fall on 
mine, at which he laughed until I thought 
he would have a fit. Meanwhile, to show I 
was in earnest, I began to detach my watch 
from its chain. 

He put his hand on mine. 

“Much obliged,” he said, “ but I happen 
to have three watches at home.” 

“Then what will you have?” 

“Nothing, thank you. I say, Betsy, isn’t 
it about time for my dinner?” 

“ There ’s half an hour yet, Master Hen- 
ry; but won’t you”— 

“Shut up, do you hear?” he interrupted. 

“You are in a great hurry to get away 
from me, Harry,” I said. 

He put on the queerest face. 

“Mamma does n’t like us to walk with 
young men, particularly genteel ones,” he 


“J will call upon your mamma, and tell 
her what I want with Betsy and you.” 

P would n’t see you,” he said. “She 
is ill.” 

“Then I can see your father.” 

“He’s at business all day, and the girls 
are at school; so now!” 

“ You tell me what you know, Harry, and 
I shall be grateful to you all my life.” 

“ Will you buy me a commission?” 

“Yes.” 

“And look after my business when I go 
out to fight?” 

“70,” 

* — take care of my wife and children?” 

“Yea.” 

“ Promise.” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

“Then I'll tell you. She went up to the 
moon last Saturday.” 

“ Master Henry!” cried Betsy. 

“TI took you for a man, Harry,” I said. 
“TI find you are only a little boy.” 

I turned away. I believed he really knew 
something. I believed he would follow me. 
I was right. Five seconds later I felt a 
twitching at my coat-tails. 

“So you are there?” I said. 

“T only meant to tease you, Mr. What ’s- 
9 pep said this strange boy. “ Beside, 

did n’t want Betsy to hear; and now I ’ll 
tell you all about it. 1 have a bad spine, you 
know, and, won’t ever grow any taller, so 
— pretend I ’ma baby, and send me out 
with a nursemaid ; and I went to my doctor, 
the other day. I don’t like him, he’s so 
sleek, and he generally talks for ever so lon 
with mamma, and I have to wait. While t 
was waiting that day, the door of the room 
opened, so softly, and she came in.” 

“Who? Not Tiny?” 

“Yes; the pretty girl I saw at the farm. 
She looked all round. I think she was 
afraid of some one hearing. And then she 
came to me and kissed me, and began to 
cry, and she asked me a lot of questions: if 
I had seen you, and if you were married yet, 
and what you said when you found she was 

one.” ; 
. I stopped short in the road. I felt dizzy 
and faint. I could scarcely believe him. 

“Harry,” I said, “are you sure of this? 
Was it really Tiny you saw?” What was 
my astonishment when he drew my own 
locket from his breast. 

“ She gave me this,” he answered. “She 
said she would never see you again, and that 
you would want it, and that I might see you. 
And I ’ve been trying since to find out your 
address. See! there’s the name of the 
house on the locket. But good-by! here ’s 


Betsy.” 
“ Good-by, rs 8 I took his small 
hand in mine, and looked down into his 


face, half-pathetic, half-comical. 
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“T should like to do something for you,” 
I said. 

“You ’ve made a lot of promises, you 
know,” he answered, grinning. 

“TI shall not forget em," I said. And I 
did not. 

Meanwhile I threw myself into a cab, and 
was driven to the address on the paper in 
my hand. 

I was put down before a large, dismal 
house, which, to my dismay, seemed empty 
and deserted. 

I rang and knocked, fruitlessly for some 
time. At last I heard steps, and a jingling 
of keys. A very old woman stood on the 
thresnold. 

“ Your master in?” I asked. 

“Who was you a askin’ for?” she said 
with aggravating slowness. 

“Your master.” 

“A’n’t got no master, leastways there ’s 
the agent as put me into care-take. Was 
you wanting to see the house, sir?” 

“The tenants have gone?” I said, my 
heart sinking. 

“Left last Saturday —were it Saturday? 
—no !—dear-a-me, how bad my memory ’s 
gettin’! It’s all along o’ that” — 

“ Can you give me their address ?” I broke 
in desperately. 

She smiled. I really do believe the smile 
was a satirical one. 

“There ’’s many more ‘ud like to know 
that,” she said. “No, sir, I a’n’t hurd their 
*dress, and what’s more, I don’t want not to 
hear it. They don’t owe me nothink, no 
more don’t I them.” 

I turned away sadly to the dismal sound 
of the old woman’s chuckle. I was at sea 
again. 

As I was driven back alone to the busy 
quarters of the city, 1 felt myself overpow- 
ered with sorrow and contrition. If, instead 
of allowing myself to be beguiled into the 

acht ; if, instead of steeping my senses in a 
ool’s paradise, and forgetting, — forgetting 
the past, forgetting my duty, — I had, on the 
very day when I knew for a certain fact that 
she was lost, started off to find her, I should 
probably have succeeded. I had allowed 
my “would” to change. “ Abatements and 
delays” had cut the ground from under my 
feet. And now, when I “would,” when my 
whole soul was pledged to the undertaking, 
I could not. 

About the days that followed I must not 
attempt to say much, for I should most cer- 
tainly lose myself. Eating and drinking, in- 
tervals of tedious doing nothing, when every 
sound made me start, miserable wandering 
under leaden skies, daily disappointments, 
and a day-by-day settling down into despair, 
— these were their chief features. 

But for my solicitors, who urged upon me 


instant action, I should have taken no step 
in my own affairs. 

For my mother’s sake, and to avoid the 
publicity, which would have killed her, we 
entered into a compromise with Mr. Palmer, 

Everything, I found, had been left to me 


by my father’s will. By the advice of my 
solicitors I put a certain sum in the hands 
of trustees. So longas Mr. Palmer should 
continue to allow my mother to live with me, 
and not molest us in any way, he should re. 
ceive the interest of thissum. Should he 
prove troublesome, it would be withdrawn. 

My stepfather, on the whole, thought it 
wiser to yield. I was put formally in pos 
session of my property, and during those 
miserable days in London I stepped from 
the position of a struggling artist and poor 
schoolmaster’s assistant into that of a man 
of wealth. 

Yet was everything poisoned to me. The 
very magnitude of the good that had come 
to myself made me long the more deeply for 
the little playmate, tender and patient, who 
had laughed and cried with me, helped me 
to endure hardships, borne with my petu 
lances, and, by her bright example, urged 
me to all things “pure, noble, and of good 
report.” 

One pleasant reminiscence, and one only, 
I have of those dismal days. Through my 
solicitors I bought the cottage and cottage 
garden which my old friend, Mr. Josep 
had rented for so many years. One of Mr. 
Merridew’s clerks cenk to him the deed of 
gift by which these were made his property, 
together with a first installment of the pen- 
sion which was to be his for life ; and his ae- 
count of the way in which the old man took 
it, the difficulty to make him understand that 
he was actually a person of property, and his 
child-like pleasure and satisfaction when he 
realized the momentous fact, were most 
touching. 

Meanwhile the days stole into nights, the 
nights dreamed themselves away, and every 
day I went to Chancery Lane, and eve 
day I was doomed to disappointment. 
must mention, in passing, that I had been 
acknowledged and visited by numerous rela 
tives. The Uncle Jack, who, in the past, 
had been our principal adviser, — he had an 
advising temperament,—now once more 
took me in hand, and certainly he heiped me 
in many ways. 

I had been a fortnight in London, when, 
one afternoon, he came into my private sit 
ting-room at the hotel, with the air of one 
who had made up his mind to speak his 
mind. 

He sat down. 

“My dear Archie, are you a reasonable 
man ?” he began. 

From the emphasis I knew what was 


the necessity, indeed the imperative duty, of 


coming, and, with head on hand, I listened 
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patiently to a long series of unanswerable 
ments. I could not putthem down. If 
I did it would not be interesting. ‘“ Duty, 
necessity, family claims,” were words very 
trequently used. All ended with, — 

“You must bestir yourself, you must, in- 
deed!” 

] felt the necessity keenly, and replied, — 

“] will.” 

“Come,” he said, “that’s right. What 
do you say, then” — 

“Uncle Jack, you must give me one more 
day, — no, two, — to the end of this week.” 

“And when the end of this week has 
come, it will be to the end of next week.” 

“No.” I offered him my hand. “If be- 
fore this week is out I hear nothing, I will 

0 to my mother.” 

He left me, satisfied. But I was not sat- 
isfied. I sat down, and, covering my face 
with my hands, groaned aloud. 

It was the next day, I think, toward after- 
noon, that a note was put in my hand by a 

rivate messenger. It was in Mr. Clinton’s 
Cadorition, and I tore it open. ' These were 
the words it contained : — 


“TI have heard of your good fortune, Ar- 
chie. I have also heard of your trouble. 
In both you have forgotten me, but I have 
not forgotten you. If you wish to prove the 
truth of what I say, come, as soon as you 
can on receipt of this, to the village where 
al second school was situated. Possibly 

may be able to give you some information 
about the object of your search. 

“A, CLINTON.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


] HAVE described the morning, when, by 
the echoing sea, I awoke to a new life. 
I have described the morning when the life 
within a life, that life of art, which has been 
ever since so dear a part of me, began first 
as a conscious possession, Yet another 
morning must I describe, and then I put 
down my pen, for my task is done. 

Early, very early, —I had arrived at the 
inn the night before, but too late to do any- 
thing, — early, very early, for sleep had been 
impossible, I rose and hive up my window- 
sash. What a morning! What a world! 
But my heart throbbed so that I could not 
enjoy it. 

I tried to calm myself. The note had 
meant something. Not without a cause had 
I been summoned to this far-away village. 
He never acted for nothing. That day, 
then, would see my long suspense at an end. 
I was beginning to understand myself, be- 
nning to recognize that there never had 
en, that there never could be, but the one 


lusion, betraying me to ruin. But if, as 
was most likely, my chance for securing this 
dear love had gone by, I could still rejoice. 
To see her happy, to be sure that all cause 
for anxiety on her behalf was over, would 
satisfy me. Sadly, it might be, yet with 
peace of mind, I could go to my life-work. 

But, meanwhile, lovely as were those pink- 
hued clouds, deep and soft as were the mon- 
ster shadows that lay brooding in the valley, 
sweet as were this buoyant air and this still- 
ness of the day-expecting earth, I wished 
them all away. I drank the air before me in 
my impatience for the promised a 

At such moments, any kind of action has 
a soothing effect. I dressed with feverish 
haste, and went out. It was the very inn 
where my mother and I had stayed when she 
took me to Mr. Simpkins’s. In the open air 
my mind went back, with rapid rebound, to 
those far-away days. There, not very dis- 
tant, was the green where I had watched a 
small creature picking daisies with mysteri- 
ous industry. Here was the sea; not now 
flooded with afternoon sunlight, but sombre 
and sad. 

An impulse prompting me to prolong my 
walk, I determined to visit the little bay 
where my second life began. It was very 
early. Most likely I would be able to go 
and return before the world was stirring. 

In the mean time, seeing that no furious 
tempest was raging in my soul, I was pru- 
dent enough to take my bearings. The tide 
was up, but on the turn. It would be per- 
fectly safe to prolong my walk. 

Dreamily I pursued my way, the thoughts 
of the present strangely affected by the 
thoughts of the past. 

The old questionings,—“ What am I? 
What is this world ?— the meaning of it— 
oh! the meaning- of it?” —began again. 
Thus till the walking became mechanical. 
I ceased even to mark my progress. 

Then—but what is this? I am trem- 
bling. The pen drops from my fingers. 
Man as I am, my eyes fill with tears. I 
must be strong, however; I must control 
myself. One more picture —one more — 
and I have done. 


I was dreaming, I said. I awake with a 
start, for I know the rugged face of this out- 
lying headland, and the blood begins to stir 
about my heart, as I live through that scene 
of long ago. I round the point. As once 
before, I throw myself down upon my face. 
I want to shut out all this world about me. 
I want to think. 

The air is lulling; the sound of those 
distant wavelets, kissing the shore gently, 
has a sleep-compelling power; my eyeli 
drop. 

Vee, it all comes back, I am a child again ; 


love in my heart; that any other was a de- 


there is another child beside me; we are 
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seated on the sands, they romp % to a rock, 
then to a cloud, which begins slowly to rise 
over the sea. We hold one another’s 
hands. I say, — 

“We are going to heaven.” 

I am answered. Hark! Be silent! Is 
this music? 

“He is dreaming, dear, and, oh! he looks 
as he did then, and then he dreamed about 
heaven, too. But we must wake him. 
Archie!” A touch on my arm; but I do 
not stir. I must see this dream to an end. 

“Archie!” again, and a little alarm in 
the voice. 

Slowly I raise myself to a sitting pos- 
ture. 

“I do believe he is half asleep still.” 

I should know this voice, for there is a 
ring of kindly mockery in it. 

“I think.I am asleep,” I say, turnin 
round, for the voice proceeds from behin 
me. “Tiny, Tiny! is it true?” 

But before I can even touch her, there 
comes out from behind the rocks a grand 
and stately form, and grave, kind eyes, that 
I know well are fixed on my face. 

It seems to me in this bewildering mo- 
ment that there is a revelation in them. 
Fool, idiot that I have been ever to distrust 
him! Tiny was wiser than I, and now she 
has her heart’s desire. 

He draws her toward him. How happy 
she looks, clinging to his arm! 

“ Archie,” he says, “I have done what 
you wished. I have found her. Do you 
think my child looks well?” 

I > to answer, “ Yes.” 

“Where are your congratulations then? 
Have you lost all interest in your old play- 
fellow?” 

I struggle to speak, and am conscious 
that she is looking up at him the while, with 
the prettiest pleading in her face. She is 
sorry for me. I conquer my confusion as 
best I can. 

“TI do congratulate you,” I say, “and 
with all my heart. Wait! I have more to 


hand. You are my sister, you know, and 
now that I am rich, my dear, I can play the 
part of a brother to you.” 

Her eyes fill with tears. 
the world had grown blank. 

“You are as tender as ever, my little 
Tiny,” I say. 

She makes a movement toward me. He 
is advancing, and — what a strange look of 
happiness and pride on his grand face! 

“Clementina!” he says. She drops my 
hand and turns to him. He presses her to 
his heart, then, reaching out his hand to 
me, — 

“Come, boy, come!” he goes on in the 
old tone of voice, masterful, kindly, withal 
a little cynical,—“it is your turn now, 
Wipe away your tears, Clementina. Fool 
ish children! If you only could have made 
up your minds to know your minds some 
six months ago! However, all’s well that 
ends well. What, Archie! shy! Do you 
think I don’t know all about it?” 

“Sir! Mr. Clinton!” 

“You have been watched, sir. If 
had not come back when you did, and eft 
no stone unturned to find her, you should 
never have had my little Clementina, my 
sister’s child.” 

“ Your sister’s child!” 

“Yes; you did not know. Well, I must 
tell you that story another time.” 

And, meantime, my Clementina is smiling 
in her roguish Way. 

“ Your niece, sir,” she says  saucily, 
“ might have a word to say for herself.” 

“She!” he laughs, “let me advise her 
now and forever after to hold her tongue. 
Here, Archie, take her; I must be off. At 
dinner-time we shall meet at the inn, and 
talk about business. It will be well for you 
both to be punctual,” he adds, shaking his 
fist in a terrible manner at Tiny. 

He disappeared then. As for us, we 
found our way to the little winding path 
which once our feet had trod, and on the 
downs above, “ when the tide was high,” be- 


I feel as if all 


say. Tiny, come here and give me your 


gan for us yet another life. 
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E were not born with the proverbial 

“silver spoon,” being hard-working 
farm-boys, aged respectively, Tom, your 
humble servant, eighteen; Dick, seventeen ; 
Harry, sixteen. 

Our heights were like steps ; my red top- 
knot looming conspicuously over Dick’s 
brown curls, and the latter shining aloof in 
chestnut contrast with Harry’s close-cropped 
flax 


It came about, one day, that our parents 
arrived at the time-honored conclusion that 
“all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy;” the result forthwith presenting it- 
sel in the shape of a warranted permission 
to spend a week’s vacation at any place 
within the line of our many relations. 

We hurrahed with delight at this welcome 
verdict, and, circling around our good mazer, 
grew deep in questions regarding with which 
of our near or distant kindred we should 
cast our lot, when, quite to our surprise, a 
lady walked into our midst without ceremo- 
ny, and throwing up a heavy lace veil, kissed 
mother’s cheek with a loud smack, and 
shook hands and talked with father over the 
auld-lang-syne days. 

This was Aunt Bawn, the joy of all our 
hearts. The rosy light of her face was 
enough to inspire us with a fixed resolu- 
tion. So .when everything had calmed 
down, Dick just stepped up to her side and 
broached in this fashion : — 

“ Listen to me, aunt; you never saw such 
desperadoes as Tom and Harry, there.” 

“How so, dear?” exclaimed that good 
lady, with alacrity. 

“Why, at this very moment,” he per- 
sisted, “ they are engaged in planning against 

ou.” 
Dear me!” 

“Oh, it is a settled thing; they are going 
to storm your castle and take up quarters 
there as honored guests for a week, at 
least!” 

Aunt Bawn drew a breath of relief, and 
her face became dimpled with smiles of 
amusement. 

“And of course,” continued Dick with 
the air of a martyr, “I will have to mao 
them company as a sort of guardian angel, 
or wild-animal tamer. You can put me on 
one of the pantry shelves to keep watch 
over the pies and things.” 

Aunt Bawn settled back in her seat with 
a complacent look, and sent us off to dress, 


OUR WEEK. 


BY FIDE. 


of the stairs, a sort of postscript reached us 


in the shape of, — 

“In haste, boys, in haste!” 
Once within the walls of our room, we 
turned our faces blankly toward each other, 
and burst into something like a half laugh, 
half murmur. 

“To dress,” meant in our case no fastid- 
ious broadcloth in reserve, no natty little 
hat of fashion, but simply —a thorough 
brushing. 

Whether Aunt Bawn would be satisfied 
to take us to the “ Briars,” in our complica- 
tion of patches and darns and outrageous 
cowhides, was a question, which, until now, 
had been good enough not to trouble us. 
However, after a dismal dialogue and much 
doubting, we began to “ dress.” 

Harry straightened up with head erect 
and arms down, and cried, “Fire away, 
Dick!” whereupon the latter proceeded to 
scour him violently with the brush, while I, 
in a distant corner, plied fast at my cow- 
hides, in vain efforts to get a shine on 
them. 

After revolving before each other in our 
turn, and undergoing the same cleansing 
operation, we descended single file. 

“ What! not dressed yet, boys !” was the 
exclamation which met us as Aunt Bawn 
ran her careful eye over our toilet. 

After all our hard labor and panting behind 
the scenes, this was rather a discouraging 
greeting. 

Mother said something about farm-boys 
being pretty careless regarding the fashions, 
and father fingered his wallet and asked 
the mater how clothing was sold at the 
Beehive. 

Aunt Bawn looked at her watch, gave her 
eye a thoughtful cast upward, as if calculat- 
ing, had considerable side talk with the Ja- 
ter familias, and protestations, sotfo voce, 
from the mazer, and the next moment, after 
saying, “ Well, good-by, boys; you are not 
ready for a visit this time, I see,” took her 
leave. 

We could scarcely credit our own senses. 
Simultaneously we rushed to the window. 
Sure enough; there she was, walking down 
the street so rapidly that we could scarcely 
catch sight of her. 

I tried to cheer up and forget the matter, 
and make the rest also forget it; so I ar- 
gued and proved and declared. But I might 
as well have talked to so many insensate 


and, as we rather slowly arrived at the top 


statues, for all the notice my rally received ; 
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so I left the scene and strolled to the very 

’ farthest edge of the farm, and sat there in 
sheer despair, when, after musing lugubri- 
ously a half-hour or more, a figure suddenly 
loomed before me, clad in a long cloak and 
trailing skirts, and the face muffled to the 
ears. 

I started back and gazed in silence at my 
intruder, who, raising one hand high in air, 
said, in tones quite awful, — 

“ Worldling, I come to open to your earth- 
ly eye the pages written of you by fate! 

ross my palm with silver.” And a brown 


hand was thrust under my nose, while | 

made vain efforts to call to mind whether I 

sana seen any gypsy camps in the neighbor- 
ood. 


However, on recovering somewhat, I sim- 
ply replied with a wave of the hand, — 

“ Go away, old lady ” — 

“Gypsy Queen!” interrupted the figure 
peremptorily. 

“Well, then, go away, Gypsy Queen,” I 

mbled. “I can’t endure any nonsense 
just now!” 

“Hoot!” she said, indulging in an owl- 
like screech that fairly startled my senses. 
“ Discontented fault - finder, a horsewhip 
should be your portion instead of this grand 
make-up of broadcloth I see in store for you ; 
haste homeward! see what there awaits 
you!” 

And giving my ears a maddening pull, the 

unt apparition was about to stalk off, but 

er trail! oh, her trail! 

It tangled and wound itself mischievously 
around her feet, and propelled her forward 
in a way that made me roar with laughter 
spite of the strange impressions haunting 
me. 

When in well balanced on her feet, 
she pointed mysteriously upward, and, quite 
mortal-like, was about to climb over an adja- 
cent stone wall, when, by way of putting an 
explanation on the drama, a cowhide boot 
projected conspicuously from beneath her 
skirts, and put me forcibly in mind of one I 
had seen on that honored relation named 
Dick. Of course I caught fast hold of it, 
and, after fruitless efforts to get free, my 
sypsy threw off disguise in a laughing shout 
oO — 


“Oh, come! let go, Tom! don’t keep a 
fellow trapped all day !” 

“ Not so fast!” I exclaimed. “I believe 
I have to settle a certain ear-pulling account 
before I can award you an honorable dis- 
charge, sir.” And though he bravely strug- 
gled for freedom, I still held my prisoner, 
until a second cry of, “ Aunt Bawn is waiting 
for us at the house with new suits, old boy !” 
induced me to smoke the pipe of peace, and 
in three minutes afterward this brother, so 
fond of gypsying, with Harry and myself, 
received, at the hands of this good aunt, 


outfits elegant enough to grace the form of 
a king. 

Had she been uncle instead of aunt, we 
would have paraded her on our shoulders in 
high triumph through the house; but in. 
stead we were forced to confine our feelin 
to simple words which seemed to fall so br 
short of our heart’s sentiments that we felt 
like dunces while uttering them. 

“On account of this delay,” was the smil- 
ing rejoinder to all our overtures, “we will 
have to take quite a late train; you can 
carry my waterproof.” And she handed me 
the cloak in question, which I, glorying in 
the opportunity to make myself useful, 
strapped up and slung over my shoulder, 
traveler fashion. All her shopping para- 
phernalia she gave to Dick, and to Harry's 
sage protection fell the care of her pretty 
silk umbrella of myrtle green. 

As we strolled down to the depot, the 
hush of twilight had fallen over the earth, 
the world seeming to wear a calm, still look, 
as if listening ; and through the gray quiet 
came parting flashes from old Sol, that em- 
blazoned turrets and windows in grand style; 
little birds, too, trooped through the sky, in 
a whispering sort of way, with scarce a rus- 
tle of the wing; and all around the wonder. 
ful horizon the trees branched up, shadowy 
and motionless against the sky, looking as 
if they touched its soft gray plain, and were 
communing with it. 

We reached the station at last, and soon 
found ourselves in the cars. The engine 
shrieked, the train shot out from under the 
dark shadow of the depot, and our journey 
to Barberrry Briar really and truly began. 

It was late when we at last reached our 
stopping place. Dark clouds were scudding 
across the already dark sky, and not a star 
in all the black expanse of firmament to be 
seen. 

We stood in a shado 
platform, waiting for Aunt Bawn to take ac- 
tion. Pretty soon a tall narrow cab swayed 
and rumbled around an end of the depot. 
The next instant we crowded into it, and 
over the hills it bore us at a rash, rattling 
rate that made Aunt Bawn rise more than 
once from her.seat to shake the door and 
cry up to the driver, — 

“ Softly, there, Barstowe, we’re not going 
to a fire!” 

After which timely interference we would 
have a spell of even motion, when the 
wheels would roll methodically comfortable, 
like something that had a nineteenth-cen- 
tury finish, and then, as if tired of their 
a would give a most abominable 
urch, that would send us all sprawling 
against each other’s noses, and dash away 
reckless as bedlam. 

“Who is Barstowe ?” ventured Harry, in 
a half-threatening voice, after having under- 
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gone the third emphatic bang against the 
side of the misguided vehjcle. ; 

« The worthiest man in all Barberry,” said 
Aunt Bawn promptly. “He has been my 
coachman for eleven years.” 

Then with a sudden check we came to a 
dead halt. The old cab and nag, and even 
Barstowe himself, seemed to be wholly in- 
capable of ever again showing signs of 
progress, when, to our relief, Aunt Bawn 
uietly stepped out, saying, — 

“ Barberry Briar, at last.” ; 

We hurried out after her, stepping on 
each other’s heels in our eagerness, when 
the first sight that met our eyes was a com- 
fortable light streaming from a lantern that 
swung hospitably before the porch, of a 
pillared mansion over which the fitful light 
threw checkered gleams disclosing the strong 
dark ivy that clambers in struggling luxuri- 
ance up the white, broad front. 

This was where Aunt Bawn had lived 
from her birth. A grand old house it was ; 
the windows were numerous, and had a mul- 
titude of tiny narrow squares; the broad 
sashes painted brown, and draped with som- 
bre cretonne curtains, that comfortably mod- 
ified the vacant glare of the white ones. 
There was an alcove window festooned with 
heavy damask lined with dark blue em- 
bossed satin, and drawn back with heavy 
bronzed tassels. Underneath floated softl 
a curtain of lace of so fine a texture it 
seemed like something spider woven. Birds 
sang from almost every corner, and ivies 
climbed from vases around statues and mir- 
rors, and held daintily open medallion cov- 
ers from their smiling pictures. 

Aunt Bawn came eagerly to us now, after 
having changed her traveling dress, and 
bustled us into the supper-room, where she 
declared to Pon, the little negro girl in at- 
tendance, that “the young gentlemen, Mas- 
ter Tom, Dick, and Harry, had come to Bar- 
berry in search of something worth see- 
ing ;” adding, “Does Pon think they will see 
itr” 

Pon shrugged up one shoulder, displayed 
a beautiful row of ivories, —_ sideways 
at us, and lisped out with a very demure 
courtesy, — 

“Deed, missus, yes.” 

“Oh!” Aunt Bawn said as she passed us 
the cream, “and perhaps you can tell us 
where they can see it.” 

Pon laughed with an explosive titter, an- 
swering brokenly, — 

“In—in de lookin’-glass missus,” and 
vanished triumphantly with the tray, her 
tyes rolling gleefully back at us till nothing 
could be seen but the whites of them. 

This was how our first evening at the 
“Briar” began. 

The following evening was spent in 
wreathing evergreens for Christmas, and 


when morning came Aunt Bawn broke in 
upon us, saying, — 

“ My dear boys!” 

We gathered earnestly around her. 

“TI am going to be absent for a day or 
two,” she said, ‘and now, boys, humor me 
in a whim, by answering, according to your 
own judgment, whatever letters may come 
for me, until my return; and, let me add, 
whoever acquits himself best of this duty 
shall be awarded with the prize of educa- 
tion at the first college in the country.” 

The next instant she was gone. 

We stared blankly at each other. Could 
a stranger _—— have been made? In 
the event of our disagreeing, how must the 
recipient of our answers feel? 

Bewildered, of course, and suspicious, 
too, that they were being made a jest of. 
But the wish was Aunt Bawn’s, and if there 
was anything singular about the matter, she 
knew the reason why; and our duty, we 
concluded, was to strive for the prize, and 
forget the absurdity. 

The day waned, and the sun went down, 
finding us congratulating each other and 
wishing for the test, when a dainty missive 
was brought in by Pon. 

Scarcely glancing at the directions, I tore 
itopen. It read as follows :— 


“Mrs. BAwn, — My Dear Madam ; — 
I am, in my amaléold sorrows, driven to 
open my heart to you; you knew me when 
wealth was at my command, when society, 
of the most brilliant caste, flocked around 
me, scattering their praises and attentions 
in offering. You knew me when my lot 
seemed an earthly paradise with no wish 
unanswered. My wealth— where is it? 
Taken from me as it came, like a hright vis- 
ion that turns into an oe nightmare ; 
like an illumining star swallowed in a sudden 
abyss of cloud. 1, too, am in the cloud, 
with no light to cheer, or show me the way. 
I am groping for some foothold. The world 
flies from me, I am an outcast in the dust; 
no hand reaches to mine, no home offers 
Magdalene a hearth; I am a burden, it 
seems, on the very earth itself; I am lost! 
Terrible word! It seems to hover in the 
air about me, making my poor, seared heart 
creep with despair. Ah, if I could sit at 
our feet, and look up at your eyes of char- 
ity, and hear some endearing word from 
your lips of truth. May I, may I come? 

“ ANNA BERGINE.” 


Beneath this was a postscript, saying that 
on the following morning the writer would 
be at the depot at ten, where she would 
wait in prayerful hope of being received. 

Scarcely had we finished reading and com- 
menting on this strange epistle, when Pon 


hurried in with another letter, saying that 
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she had overlooked it, —the substance of 
which was, — 


“ My DEAREST FRIEND, Mrs. BAWN: — 
I am tired of wealth and fashion, and 
have made up my mind in real earnest to 
pay you avisit. It seems in this society, 
one can hardly belong to themselves; so I 
am going to take revenge on my gay life, 
ae see, and run away from it. I think if 
had privations to contend with, or some- 
thing of earnest work to pursue, or if I had 
just two dresses, with the luxury of wonder- 
ing where the next one was to come from, 
I would be at a wholesome climax; but so 
much of the superfluous is crowded into my 
life, that itis a burden to grope one’s way 
through it all, and wear a victorious face. 
Methinks I hear you sdy ’tis an easy matter 
for me to cast all this trouble to the winds, 
by dividing my loaf, even; half for my 
poorer brother, half for myself, see. That 
would simply be the singeing of your heart 
and the ruination of mine; for, after all, 
what would the world be to me without po- 
sition? Think you I could outlive the or- 
deal of having my poor soaring wings 
clipped, and, while I delved with the needy 
ones, look up from my lonely lot to the 
heights I had left, and see the golden money 
locks shake a grave ‘No,’ in response to 
my sighs? Again, I hear your sarcastic 
echo of ‘heights!’ as if greater heights 
were not in the honest tear of poverty, or 
the honest principle that would famish on 
a Pee rather than flourish in the luxury 
of ill-acquired pelf. Ah, well I know your 
sentiments; they flit through my brain like 
chastisements ; but know you, dear one, for 
rich or poor, mortality has not that boon 
called contentment. For the soul was made 
for heaven, and nothing but heaven can fill 
it. Write when you will be ready to re- 
ceive me, and believe me, yours, by every 
name endearing. 
“ KATHLEEN REGENT.” 


Both letters were dated from Barberry, 
and the answers to be sent to Barberry 
postoffice. This was strange, too, but nev- 
ertheless we consulted over the matter, and 
decided that Mrs. Nipps, the housekeeper, 
must be told at once to have rooms pre- 


pared. 
So to Mrs. Nipps I sped. 
That lady was making a raid with the 


broom on imaginary cobwebs. It was al- 
most twilight. 

“Mrs. Nipps, said I, in quite a business 
heat, “ you are to prepare two rooms, quickly 
as possible. We are to have two lady visitors, 
—one in the morning; the other, perhaps, 
tomorrow night.” 

Her hands dropped to her side, and the 
broom had a vacation. 


“ Two lady visitors!” she gasped, 

« I said, “ that is 

« ar you gwine to put ’em?” 
her eyes at me in a terrible way. rou 

Before I answered again, 1 could almog 
imagine she wore horns. 

“Why — why of course,” I blund 
** there must be a place to put them.” 

“ Must!” she said, her voice ascendj 
to a sharp falsetto, “ p’rhaps you ’!] build on 
an L or sumfin’?” 

“I don’t understand you, Mrs. Nipps,” | 
said, really mystified. 

“Well, I understand myself, dat’s one 
consolation you young gemmen don’t seem 
to possess,” she coolly remarked, and again 
caught up her broom. 

“ But,” I reasoned, “it must be because 
there is n’t room enough then: do tell meat 
once, Mrs. Nipps.” 

“Heh?” she answered with an up-toss of 
her bandanna, “ dar ’s jes’ one room for one 
pusson; de room’s a side room, de bed’s 
a single bed; den how’s you gwine to ’com- 
‘date two lady visitors?” 

“ How?” 1 answered like an echo, then 
fell to musing ; and it didn’t help me atall 
to have Mrs. Nipps rustling around me like 
a breezy day. 

At last.I came to a conclusion. 

“Well, prepare the side-room, Mrs. 
Nipps; we can have one visitor, it seems,” 
I said. 

“Why, yes,” she said, turning me into 
immediate ridicule. “Why, yes, Mrs 
Nipps; why should n’t you, Mrs. Nipps? 
that’s all a niggers war made for, Mrs. 
Nipps, to be bossed from pillar to post by 
gentlemen in bibbs, who have nuffin’ in de 
world to trouble ’em but other people’s bus- 
ness, considerin’ as how they a’n’t capable 
of tendin’ to their own.” 

I tried to explain to her my respect for 
the whole colored race; I tried to impress 
upon her how it fell to my misfortune (for 
now I grew to look on it in that light) to be 
giving her orders; I declared fiercely, — 

“] wish there never was such a thing as 
a visitor known,” adding, by’way of a part 
ing hint, “ what is to be must be, I suppose, 
and the only thing left for us to do is to be 
in readiness.” 

After this I vanished, without even look- 
ing at the looming bandanna that I knew 
shook vengeance at me, for Mrs. Nipps, 20 
doubt, thought three boisterous young mat- 
caps like ourselves were sufficient evil for 
without adding any more to the 
staff, in whatever guise they came. ! 

But, meeting Pon in the passage, I said, 
in a confidential whisper, — : 

“ There’s a visitor expected, and will you, 
like a good little girl, just fix up the spare 
room ?” 

“°T is fixed, sah.” 
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«Since when?” I faltered. 
“Since de las’ time,” grinned Pon, van- 


ing. 

. began to despair of ever coming to an 
understanding, and, rather dolefully, strode 
in to where the boys awaited my coming; 
and, after explaining to them the dilemma, 
eis for us to decide quickly which of 
the two correspondents we are to receive, 
since but one can come.” 

“Why, the Regent belle, of course,” said 
Dick. 

“Of course we’re not going to give the 
preference to an outcast,” said Harry; 
“Aunt Bawn would never forgive us; and 
we d never forgive ourselves in the bargain. 
Great assurance on her part to have made 
such a request.” 

“Just so!” chimed in Dick. 

One thing, however, I had resolved upon ; 
and that was the poor Magdalene, so much 
in need of a downright Samaritan, should 
be my choice. 

“Then I resign further interest in the af- 
fair,” I said; “1 can’t agree with you, so go 
ahead, boys, without me.” 

After considerable badinage on their 
part, they drew forth their writing utensils, 
and became deeply engrossed in answering, 
the Regent’s letter. I withdrew to my room 
and scribbled an apology to the penitent, 
giving her what consolation I could in 
words, and telling her to keep up courage, 
and trust in God. I hurried then to the 
postoffice, and dropped it safely in the box, 
then returned and dreamed the night long 
of packing for college, and Dick and — 
each with a heap of Latin and Greek vol- 
umes at their side, which they fired at my 
nose, in vain efforts to knock it altogether 
off my face. 

It was voted, the following afternoon, that 
| should take the horse, and repair alone to 
the depot, where Miss Regent would be 
likely to arrive at four, in answer to their 
invitation. 

I reached there at the time appointed, 
and glanced around in vain for the expected 

est. At last, a lofty individual, with hat 
ipped on her nose, and hair bobbed up out 
of sight, trailed her way down the platform, 
and seemed searching, with anxious eye, for 


some one. 

I stood irresolute, tapping my boot with 
my riding-whip, and wondering if this could 
be the meek, heart-broken penitent I had 
pictured to myself. Impossible. “ And 
still,” reasoned 1 philosophically, “how can 
one judge of the heart from outward ap- 
pearances ?” 

Led on by bs impression, I presently 
3 


walked to her side, and, lifting my ca - 
lantly, asked, — ore 

“Pardon. Is 
Barberry Briar?’ 

She gave me a look that terminated in an 
inquiring stare, followed by a leaning for- 
ward of the head, and the query, — 

“ Barberries, did you say? my dear, I ant 
not marketing.” And she passed on, her 
head high in air, and her fingers daintily 
holding up her skirts; when who should 
step out, as if from a niche,’ but Aunt 
Bawn. 

I flung out my hands to the grasp of hers, 
and gave a cry of delight. 

“ My dear boy,” she said, “ are you down 
here with the horse?” 

“Why, yes,.aunt,” I said, relating, with 
flushed face and great excitement, the er- 
rand that had brought me. 


She smiled in a cheerful way, and an- 
swered me that it was useless to wait 
longer, and that we had better drive home. 

hen we were again assembled in the 
quaint old parlor, she called us forward, 
and, to our utter surprise, drew our separate 
answers to the strange correspondents from 
her pocket, and read them aloud with meas- 
ured emphasis, adding, as she again re- 
turned them to her pocket, — 

“To you, Tom, I award the prize, being 
able to judge from experience of your prin- 
ciples; they are — by the mandate, 
‘Love your neighbor as yourself.’ You 
would dare to raise the fallen and bid them 
hope. So, as tomorrow will be Christmas, 
we will begin the day by hunting up some 
breaking heart, and binding it with the hand 
of charity. 

Dick and Harry turned scarlet. 

“But, dear aunt, who is the expected 
Miss Regent?” they asked, quite puzzled. 

“ She sits before you, as does also Miss 
Bergine; adding, with a humorous smile, 
“You see, boys, I have been playing a ruse 
on you. 

They circled around her all the samé, 
wonder changing into cries of “ Bravo! oh, 
bravo, aunt!” their faces glowing with ex- 
citement. 

But I was exultant over my prize, educa- 
tion being the height of my present ambi- 
tion. To make up, however, she gave the 
boys a pony apiece for a Christmas gift, 
while I, stocked with many a proof of her 
kindness, repaired to a distant college, 
where I kept a diary of the “goings-on,” 
for the benefit of the boys in the old farm 
home, where Aunt Bawn still continues to 
come and go, her good heart leading her 
into many a happy contrivance for their 
benefit. 


this the lady expected at 
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Ballou’'s Monthly Magazine. 


HE was a boy in rm poor circum- 
stances. He attended school until he 
was about fifteen years of age, and had, at 
this time, about completed the course of 
study prescribed by the authorities. He 
had, by diligent and faithful study, obtained 
as good an education as the majority of 
boys in much better circumstances. A few 
weeks before the close of the term, he was 
offered a situation as bundle boy, by a 

rominent firm of the city of R——, which 
is situated on both sides of a beautiful river 
flowing into Lake Erie. He did not con- 
sider the subject long; but as situations 
were rather scarce, and not to be obtained 
every day, he wisely concluded to try his 
fortunes, and endure the hardships of the 
world. 

The next day he went to work for the 
first time; and by industry, perseverance, 
and faithfulness, he, in a short time, ob- 
tained that which was better than all riches, 
a good name, at the many places at which 
he called on business for his employers. 
His employers, on being questioned on the 
subject, would not acknowledge the fact, 
for such it was, and at once accused the 
boy of speaking falsely of them, which, of 
course, was not so. They then spoke very 
way of him, also stating that they ‘only 
employed him through an act of charity; 
and they then decreased the boy’s salary to 
one-half of what it had been. ll this was, 
of course, endured by the poor boy for the 


“ONLY A POOR BOY.” 


want of a better situatien; he could ng 
clothe himself respectably, although jy 
fared very poorly, and could not lay by any. 
thing in case of sickness, or lack of en. 
ployment. 

His employers, who were very mean, took 
all the ya of him that they possibly 
could. One of the gentlemen, to whoe 
place of business he had occasion to call 
questioned him on the subject, and the 
lad freely told him all. The gentleman, 
upon hearing this, was very indignant, and 
at once offered the lad a situation in his 
large establishment, at much better 
than he was now getting, and also agreed to 
take the boy to live with him. The gent 
man now astonished the lad by proceeding §”" 
at once to a tailor, and fitting him to aney 
suit of clothes of which he was sadly in 
need. 

The poor boy was so overjoyed at his 
good fortune that he did not om how to 
express his feelings. This little affair o 
curred on Saturday, and on Monday, follow 
ing, he commenced work with the new em 
ployer, and worked faithfully and honestly, 
always looking to his employer's interest 
and at the close of a year he was promoted 
higher, and continued to be promoted in the 
future. 

We will now close this. boy’s history, by 
simply. stating that in five years he was his 
employer’s confidential clerk, and in three 
years more he was a member of the firm. 


THE MAGIC 


OU have often heard, “ It takes two to 
make a quarrel.” Do you believe it? 
I’ll tell you how one of my little friends 
did. Dolly never came to see Majorie that 
there was not a quarrel. Majorie tried to 
speak gently ; but no matter how hard she 
tried, Dolly finally made her so angry that 
she would finally speak sharp words too. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” cried poor little 
Majorie. 

“Suppose you try this plan,” said her 
mamma ; “the next time Dolly comes in, seat 
yourself in front of the fire, and take the 
tongs in your hand. Whenever a sharp 


word comes from Dolly, gently snap the 
tongs, without a word.” 

Soon after in marched Dolly to see her 
little friend. 

It was not a quarter of an hour before 


OF SILENCE. 


Dolly’s temper was ruffled, and her voice 
was raised, and, as usual, she began to find 
fault and scold. Majorie fled to the hearth, 
and seized the tongs, snapping them gently. 
More angry words from Dolly. 
Snap went the tongs. 
More still; snap. 
“ Why don’t you speak?” screamed Dolly 


in a fury. 
Snap went the tongs. 
“Speak!” she said. Snap went the 88.- 
swer. 89. - 
not come again, ever!” cried Dolly.§ 
Away she went. Did she keep her promg 9!-~ 
ise? No, indeed. She came the next day; 
but seeing Majorie run for the tongs; 
solennly said that if she would only let 
them alone they would quarrel no more 
ever. Teces 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to November Puzzles. 
67.— Busybodies. 68. — Yearn, yarn. 
6. — Wrist, writ. 70. — Wren, wen. 
Wrench, wench. 72.— Wand, wad. 
73. — Varlet, valet. 


m4—-REDOUBT 75— P 
EQUERY MEO 
DUPLE MULCT 
OELS PELICAN 
URE OCCUR 
BY TAR 
T N 

”6.—Nymph-a. 77.—Purse-r. 78.— Nap-e 

79-—Lave-r. 80.—Join-t. 81.—Grip-e. 
LORE 83.-—B EAR 

LINE EACH 

LOVE ACRE 

NAPE RHEA 
84. — Florismart. 


85.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In compute, but not in cast; 
In approach, but not in near; 
In rapid, but not in fast; 
In comrade, but not in peer; 
In acorns, but not in mast; 
In grimace, but not in sneer; 
In future, but not in past; 
One of the Harpies lies buried here. 
Beau K. 


86.— Half Square. 
A precious stone; an animal; broken; to mis- 


hearth, ad; a town of Brazil; a river of West Siberia; 


gently 


a Consonant. WILD Rose. 


87.— A Diamond. 
A consonant; to lacerate; a being; a boy’s 
lame; upright; an open carriage; an army; 
gloomy; a consonant. Lo. 


Transpositions. 
88.— Change a swallow into a stopple. 
89.— The middle point into lately. 
9.— An ointment into a form. 
9!.— A provider into a pannier for crockery. 
92.— Rough into a cut. 
93-— A band into a husk. 


94.—A Rhomboid. 


CyriL DEANE. 


Across. — An aperture; low; food; a sea-fowl ; 


Down. — A letter from Philadelphia; a prepo- 
sition; a color; an appendage; a servant; over; 
a refusal; a letter from New York. 

Puit A. DELPHY. 


Square. 
A noted mount; a tree and its fruit; a current 
of water; all; a precious stone. MOLLIE. 


96. — Metagram. 

I am a small bay or inlet of the sea. Change 
my head nine times, and I become close, a per- 
son, force, straight, a show, a combat, clear, a 
number, and darkness. K. EL.ey. 


Enigmatic Towns. 
97.— A harbor and earth. 
98. — To leap and extent. 
99. — A support and a wine. 
100.— A common fluid and to conceal. 
101. — Fuel and a store. GEORGE CHINN. 


102. — Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 15 letters, is the name 
of an animal. 
The 5, 9, 8, 14, 15, 6, is a bird. 
The 12, 7, 4, 11, 1s to invent. 


The 13, I, 2, 3, 10, is callous. ANSER. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prizes. 
For the best list of answers to this month’s 
uzzles, received before Dec. 10, we will send an 
illustrated novelette; and, for the best batch of 
original puzzles, a monthly paper will be sent for 
one year. 
Solvers. 

Answers to August puzzles have been received 
from Violet White, Eulalie, English Boy, Sigil, 
and W. D. Ward. 

Prize-Winners. 

English Boy, West Bethel, Me., for the best 
list of answers; W. D. Ward, Boston, Mass., for 
the second-best list. No. 18 was not solved cor- 
rectly. 

Accepted. 

Puzzles by Ethiel Victor, Sigil, Cyril Deane, Jo 
ee Grebrennewj, Wild Rose, Beau K, and 

nglish Boy. RUTHVEN. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. = 
A 
D. Appleton & Company, of New York, have | novel, price 25 cents; “ THE DIsTRACTED Young i be re: 

published the following numbers of their “ Ap- | PREACHER,” by Thomas Hardy; .and “Hesrep” & way ¥ 

——, New Handy-Volume Series:” “UNCLE | by Beatrice May Butt, all in one volume, price 2x & ing ¢! 

4£SAR,” by Madame Charles Reybaud, a French | cents. they 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. B. B.— The story you mailed to our address 


you please. Before marriage don’t be too eager 


has not been received. to show too much affection, for such sweetness We 
F. H. A.— The story has been printed, but we | makes a man a little tired of honey. Be wise, 
can’t remember where or when. and you will be happy. the ty 
A. L. S.— Will be pleased to use your produc-; W.R.— We think that you had better remain : 
es tion. ‘Hope to hear from you again. where you are at present, or until you can obtain which 
G. I. V.— We don’t think the story possessed | a permanent situation in the city. We do not For t! 
= enough interest to warrant its purchase. know of a place that would suit you; but, if we ” 
; D. I. D.— Thanks for the poem. It is quite | hear of one, will let you know by card. Do not HH and a 
good. Will publish as soon as possible. leave a certainty for an uncertainty. 
F. H. A.— You may send three other stories K. H.— Miss Clara Le Clerq is a resident of fl age fe 
at the price offered, and we will take them. Texas, a native of Georgia, and is a lady of fine : 
~. R. B.— We are pleased to he.p you in eve- | literary tastes and great ability. We hope that J their: 
ry way possible; but don’t make too heavy drafts | you will read her story for the young people. For 


on us. Ve know that you will like it. Miss Le Cler 
Mrs. M. S. S.—Can’t afford it. Wish that | has written for our publications for a number a 
we could. We made the best offer that is within | years. 
our power. CANDID. — Be sure and write your name, State, 
U. H.— We can send the Novelettes at any | and town in a plain hand, and then you will not 
time, in one package or two, as you may direct. | fail to receive BALLOU’s regularly. This advice 
See terms on cover. we have to repeat each year for the benefit of the 
S. H. S.— Glad you like the poem. We think | thoughtless, who make mistakes, and think we 
it is one of the best that has appeared in BAL-| are to blame for them. In sending your sub 
Lov’s MAGAZINE for many months. scriptions, postoffice orders or checks are best. 

: C. E. C.— We could not use a continued se- DECLINED. —“ I Love Thee Too Well;” “Go 
ries of sketches, such as you suggest. Two con- | tell my Mother that I am Here” (if she is pretty, 
tinued stories are enough for BALLOU’s readers. | we should prefer that the mother remained in 

Mrs. L. I. B.— Your poem is better than the | ignorance of her daughter’s whereabouts); “Do 
prose; and we will use the former, and decline | not Kiss Me on the Brow” (don’t be alarmed,— 
the latter, as your pen is capable of better things. | the lips are quite good enough); “ Rise Early in 

E. E. R.—A package of yours has been re- | the Morning” (we prefer to sleep a little later, if 
ceived from Portland; but, as we can’t use it, | possible). 

lease let us kgow how we are to dispose of it.| James H.—Coney-Island Beach is much 
xpense, 25 cents for express charges. larger than Nantasket, and ten people go to the 

INVALID. — The Laikin Salve will help you, | former to one to the latter. But Nantasket 
and, we think, cure you. It is an excellent medi- | Beach is improving, and will, in a few years 
cine, and one-half of its virtues have not been | time, be covered with hotels and cafes, making 
told. Old sores and sprains are immediately re- | the most popular resort in New England. Come 


lieved. and see it next summer, and we will show you 
Mrs. L. I. B.— We think that you can learn | how clambakes are conducted. : 
the art of writing a good story only by practice Economy. — The easiest way is to take a piece By), 
and observation. All manuscript should be pre- | of white flannel, dip it in milk, rub over it a piece 
pared for the printers. Editors do not care to do | of white soap, and then with this rub the soiled paid, 


such work. parts of the gloves. The advantage of this pre 

M. M.— All the M. M. lodges have commenced | cess is, that the gloves can be worn ten minutes 
their work ;-and your wish can be gratified, doubt- | after having been cleaned; but the disadvantage 
less, if you apply to some friend for information | is, that the threads of the seams remain dirty. 
and assistance. But, if you are refused admiss- | Benzine is better in this respect, and makes ev 
ion, don’t turn around and abuse the whole Ma- | rything about the glove perfectly clean, as it dit 
sonic fraternity. solves all greasy dirt. It may be used in the 

I. H. S.—Certainly. After you are married, | same way as the milk above described, or a5 § 
you can show as or love for your husband zs | done by those who make kid-glove cleaning * 


4 
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regular business: The gloves are put into a large 

lass-stoppered bottle, and shaken up with the 
Ceusian; in a Short time, the benzine, which will 
have dissolved all the dirt, is poured off, and the 
gloves wrung out, and dried on a hot plate, oth- 
erwise they will for a long time afterward smell 
of the benzine. The benzine used for cleaning 
may be recovered again in a clean condition by 
distilling at a low heat. 

Harriet A.— Faded flowers may general 
be restored more or less by immersing them half 
way up their stems in very hot water, and allow- 
ing them to remain in it until it cools, or until 
they have recovered. The scalded portion of the 


stems must then be cut off, and the flowers placed 
in clear, cold water. In this way a great number 
of faded flowers may be restored; but there are 
some of the more fugacious kinds on which it 
proves useless. Flowers may also be preserved, 
and their tints deepened, by adding to the water 
a little solution of carbonate of ammonium and a 
few drops of phosphate of sodium. The effect 
of this in giving the flowers a deeper color and a 
stronger appearance is quite wonderful; and, 
cutting off every other day about half an inch of 
the stems of the flowers with a sharp knife, th 
| be kept as long as their natural life wo 
ast. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY FOR 1880. 


We think that none of our patrons will feel dissatisfied with the changes which we have made in 
the typographical appearance of our magazine. The new type, head-lines, rules, and other features 


2 which we have introduced, will commend themselves to our readers without further words from us. 
a For the coming year, we shall strive, as in the past, to merit the continued patronage of a generous 


and an appreciating public; and we confidently hope that all who have favored us with their patron- 

dent of § age for so many years, and also those who are new friends, will recommend BALLOU’s MAGAZINE to 
their acquaintances as a family serial that is cheap, good, and interesting. 
Ly For 1880 our illustrated articles will be better than ever; while such writers as William H. Macy, 
uber : the author of “ The Gold-Hunters’ Adventures,” “The Whaleman’s Adventures,” “The Slaver’s 
e, State, # Adventures,” and so forth, A. M. Barnard, Camilla Willian, Ada F. Strickland, Edward Dusseault 
ae (the African explorer), Rev. Dr. H. Standish, Prof. James Mackintosh, Elizabeth Bigelow, Louise 
tof © Bh Dupe, Earl Marble, John A. Peters, Mary Frances Williams, George H. Coomer, Blanche Shaw, 
ur stb I Miss Florence B. Getchell, Miss Mary Helen Boodey, Mrs. Mary L. Branch, Amethyst Wayne, M. T. 
a Caldor, Dr. Charles H. Campbell, Miss Anna Mason, Miss C. Hood, William H. Bushnell, Clara 
nd K Le Clerq of Texas, Miss C. D. Beebe, Colonel James Franklin Fitts, Miss H. R. Hudson, Mrs. 
mei,— ff Anna W. Morris, Addison F. Browne, and many others, will furnish stories or poems for each 
Early in 
later, it "umber. 
. much Ve shall commence in the January number a thrilling original story, called “The Druid Prophe- 
A = gy,” by M. T. Caldor, which will run through but four numbers of the magazine; and an interesting 
Bevel story for the juvenile department by one of our best authors, a teacher, who has had much expe- 

Come tence with children, and knows what will amuse them. Miss Clara Le Clerq is a Texas lady, and 
a has laid the scene of her story in Texas, on the vast plains and prairies of that great State. 
He The terms of BALLOU’s MAGazINE for the year 1880 will be as follow: $1.50 per annum, post- 
Fee paid. For club terms and particulars, see announcement on cover-page. 
minutes § N.B.— Back numbers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE can always be obtained on application to this 
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Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 


To Crean Gitt Frames.— When the gilt 
frames of pictures or looking-glasses, or the 
mouldings of rooms, have spe or dirt upon 
them from flies or other causes, they may be 
cleaned with white of eggs gently laid on with a 
camel’s-hair pencil. 


Rice JELty. — Soak a little more than a half 
teaspoonful of rice in soft water, one night; put 
it in a jar with one pint of new milk, a half pint 
of boiling water, three or four laurel leaves, and 
a little salt. Bake in a slow oven until the milk 
becomes quite thick; wet the mould with cold 
water and pour it in. 


To PickLe Onions.— Select small, silver- 
skinned onions. After taking off the outside skin, 
remove with the knife one more skin, when each 
onion should look quite clear. Put them into 
strong brine for three days. Bring vinegar to 
boil with one or two blades of mace and some 
whole red peppers. Pour it hot over the onions, 
well drained from the brine. 


Frintz Puppinc.— Take six ounces bread 
crumbs, one and a half gills milk, three ounces 
sugar, five eggs, two ounces citron, two ounces 
chopped almonds, three ounces raisins, and one 
teaspoonful vanilla, Put the bread crumbs in a 
basin, and add sugar, citron, raisins and almonds. 
Put in a separate bowl the eggs, add the milk 
and the whites; also the vanilla; mix all lightly 
together, and steam for one hour and twenty 
minutes. 


ORANGE JELLY. — Grate the peel of five fine 
oranges and two lemons into a bowl; squeeze 
the juice of them into it; boil one Spound of 
sugar in a quart of water, and, when quite boil- 
ing, pour it over two ounces of isinglass; stir un- 
til it is dissolved; add the juice of it, strain 
through coarse muslin, and let it stand until half 
cold; then pour gently into moulds which have 
been wet with cold water. Before taking out, 
put the moulds into warm water; loosen the 
edges with a spoon. 


RENOVATION OF OLD CARPETS. — To brighten 
and cleanse old carpets that look dingy from 
hard service, sponge the surface, or, FP euch 
soiled, scrub it with a mixture of ammonia, borax, 
ox-gall and water. To every quart of warm 
water, put a table-spoonful of each of the ingre- 
dients. The carpet should be gone all over first 
for grease spots. These should be washed with 
the preparation with only half the quantity of 
water to it, sponging well and wiping the spots 


as dry as possible. A portion should be done at 
a time, and only so much wet as can be immedi- 
ately washed clean, and dried with a woollen 
cl before more is wetted. The windows 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


should be left open until all moisture is evap, 
rated. If the carpet is not too faded and won, 
— process will be found to brighten it wonde. 
ully. 


CANNED CoRN. — To every six quarts of com, 
take one ounce of tartaric acid, dissolved in boil 
ing water; cut the corn from the cob and plac 
in sufficient water to cook; put the acid in whe 
the corn is cooking; when done, seal in glas 
cans; to prepare for the table, pour off the sow 
water and save it; put enough fresh water to th 
corn to cook it; for every quart of corn add on 
small teaspoonful of saleratus, and let it stand, 
few minutes before cooking; while cooking, put 
in a teaspoonful of sugar; if the corn turns yd 
low, too much saleratus has been used; 
back some of the sour water till it turns whit 
again; season with salt, cream, butter, and pep 
per, the same as fresh corn. 


LossTerR CUTLETS. — Take half a can of lb 
sters, an ounce of butter, an ounce of flour: 
gill of cold water, a little pepper and salt, a grain 
of cayenne pepper, a few drops of lemon juice, 
one egg, and two or three table-spoonfuls d 
bread crumbs. First melt in a small saucepa 
the butter, and stir into it an ounce of flour, and 
mix well together, then add the water; when it 
boils allow it to cook about two minutes, adding 
the pepper and salt; stir, and add the lema 
juice; put the lobster on a plate, remove th 
shell and cut it in small pieces; put it in th 
saucepan and mix well together. Turn out oni 
plate and allow it to get cold. When cold, flow 
the board slightly, and divide the mixture into 
five pieces, each of which form into a long, na 
row shape, and roll lightly in flour. Beat well a 
a plate one egg, with which brush the cutlets and 
roll well in bread crumbs; cook in clarified fit 
for two minutes. 


How To MAKE COLOGNE WATER. — Any om 
can make, in her own store-room, a better article 
of cologne than that which is usually bought, by 
thoroughly dissolving a fluid dram each of the 
of bergamot, orange, and rosemary, with hal 
a dram of nereli, and a pint of rectified spirits 
As good as can be made out of cologne itsell 
however, is also quite as comfortably prepared # 
home as at the chemist’s, at so much less tha 
the chemist’s prices, that one feels warranted # 
using it freely, simply by mixing with one pint of 
rectified spirits two uid drams each of the oi 
of bergamot and lemon, one of the oil of orangt, 
and half as much of that of rosemary, together 
with three-quarters of a dram of nereli, and fow 
drops each of the essences of ambergris 
musk. If this be subsequently distilled, it makes 
what may be called a perfect cologne, but # 
becomes exceedingly fine by being xept tight) 
eppered for two or three months, to ripen ax 
mellow before use. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


There is a superstition in Yorkskire that mint 
will not grow in the garden of a house in which 
the master is henpecked. 


BLASTING BY QUICKLIME.— As a substitute 
for gunpowder, in | coal mines, it is now pro- 
posed to use unslaked lime compressed into cart- 
ridges and well tamped down into the bore-holes. 
Its dislodging power is to be brought into play 
by pouring water on the lime, so as to cause it to 
expand in slaking itself. It is claimed for this, 
harmless mode of blasting, that it will neither 
vitiate the atmosphere, shatter the coal, nor en- 
danger the lives of the colliers. 


HEAVIEST, TALLEST, AND OLDEST MEN.— 
The tallest men of whom record is made were a 
German named Hans Bar, and a Hungarian sol- 
dier, name not given, who lived several centuries 
ago, each of them being eleven feet high. Their 
weight is not known. 

The heaviest man of whom record is made was 
Miles Darden, the Tennessee giant, who was 
seven feet and a half high, and weighed over a 
thousand pounds. He: died in 1857. Daniel 
Lambert, the English “mass of flesh,” was five 
feet and eleven inches in height, and weighed 
seven hundred and thirty-nine pounds. 

In 1865, there was buried at Bengal, India, a 
man named Cugua, who claimed to be three hun- 
dred and fifty years of age. The oldest person 
who died during the present century was a 
Frenchman named Jean Golembeski, who was 
one hundred and, twenty-six years old. A man 
named David Kurnison died in Chicago in 1851, 
hima to be a hundred and sixteen years 


How To TELL EcGs THAT ARE Goop.—A 
good cas will sink in water. 

A boiled egg which is done will dry quickly on 
the shell when taken from the water. 

The boiled eggs which adhere to the shell are 
fresh-laid. 


After an has been laid a day or more, the 


, Shell comes off easily when boiled. 


ao fresh egg has a lime-like surface on the 
ell. 

Stale are glassy and smooth of shell. 

Eggs which have toon packed in lime look 
stained, and show the action of the lime on the 
surface. 

Eggs packed in bran for a long time smell and 
taste musty. 

With the aid of the hands or a piece of paper 
rolled in funnel shape and held toward the light, 
the human eye can look through an egg, shell 
and all. 

If the egg is clear and golden in appearance 
when held to the light, it is good: if dark or 
Spotted, it is bad. 

The badness of an egg can sometimes be told 


by shaking it near the holder’s ear; but the test 
is a dangerous one. 

Thin shells are caused by a lack of gravel and 
lime among the hens laying the eggs. 


Wuat Is Castite Soap. —A_ subscriber 
wishes to know how this differs from other soap. 
The hard soaps made in this country are almost 
exclusively from animal fats; in the south of 
Europe, where the olive grows abundantly, the 
poorer kinds of olive oil are used. Common 
soaps are soda and animal fats; castile soap is 
soda and vegetable oil. In making castile soa 
great care is taken to avoid an excess of alkali 
(the soda), only just enough being used to neu- 
tralize the oil. Onthis account the soap is made 
milder, and may be used on wounds and other 
surfaces where common soap would irritate and 
give pain. The mottled appearance is due to a 
small solution of copperas (sulphate of iron) 
which is stirred into it before it hardens; this 
leaves a bluish oxide of iron in the soap, which, 
when exposed to the air, becomes changed to 
the red oxide. White castile soap is sold, which 
is the same as the other, without the coloring. 
Though called castile, it is by no means exclu- 
sively made in Spain, the largest share coming 
from the south of France, and, indeed, it is gen- 
erally known in Europe as Marseilles soap. 


“How Lone Have I To Live?” —It is not 
every one who asks himself this question, be- 
cause, strangely enough, it is the belief of most 

rsons that their lives will be exceptionally 

ngthy. However, life-assurance companies are 
aware of the credulous weaknesses of those 
whose lives they assure, and have, therefore, com- 
piled numerous tables of expectancy of life for 
their own guidance, which are carefully referred 
to before a policy is granted. The following is 
one of these well-authenticated tables in use 
among London assurance companies, showing 
the average length of life at various ages. In 
the first column we have the present ages of per- 
sons of average health, and-in the second column 
we are enabled to peep, as it were, behind the 
scenes of the assurance office, and gather from 
their table the number of years they will give us 
to live. This table has been the result of care- - 
ful calculation, and seldom proves misleading. 
Of course, sudden and premature deaths, as well 
as lives unusually extended, occasionally occur, 
but this is a table of the average expectancy of 
life of an ordinary man or woman :— 

AGE. MORE YEARS TO LIVE. AGE, MORE YEARS TO LIVE. 

jo. 
60 


Our readers will easily gather from the above 
tabular statement the number of years to which 
their lives, according to the law of averages, may 
reasonably be expected to extend. 
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ESSAY ON THE MOTH. 
Oh, the gay, giddy moth is a child of the air 
That exults in the breezes of summer: 
°T is just at the season when blossoms are fair 
That we hail with delight the new-comer. 


Nor daylight alone to the rover is dear; 
For by night — which is rather umprudent — 
It glads him to hover unpleasantly near 
‘o the taper that burns for the student. 


Oh! it is not alone to the sunshine above 
That the wanderer flies for enjoyment. 

No: e’en for the cottage he nurtures a love, 
And the palace may find him employment. 

Unheeded and gin he likes to repose 
Amid heaps of respectable raiment; 

In solitude eating his way as he goes, 
With impunity as to the payment. 

But, alas! there are beings remorseless en 


To convey to the place of their dwellin 
Tobacco and lavender, camphor and snuff, 


Which he soon grows a-weary of smelling. 
Ah! who could behave in this barbarous way 
If he felt —as I feel to my sorrew— 


How oft the poor victim who revels today 
Is unsure of a meal for tomorrow. 


I have suffered so much from the gay, giddy moth, 
And have pined from his ruthless excesses : 

A swallow-tailed garment of daintiest cloth 
Is the smallest of al] my distresses. 


Sad loss! I would gladly have tried to devote 
All the means in my power to avoid it: 

I weep for my only respectable coat, 
But I trust the poor creature enjoyed it. 


It used to be said, in early times in Denver, 
when the free-and-easy life of pioneer days was 
thought a necessity, that ladies sometimes mas- 
queraded in male attire, especially at night, just 
to see what it was that detained their husbands 
down town so late. One in particular had a very 
handsome husband, and, woman-like, she was 
very fond of him. It seemed to her that so prec- 
ious a possession should be guarded jealously, 
and she did her best to keep fim in view. But 
his incomings and outgoings were frequent. Like 
the Irishman’s flea, he was anywhere at the 

lace at which he was expected to be found. 

evertheless she buckled bravely down to her 
mission, and few were his escapades that failed to 
come under her personal observation. One night 
she traced him to a dance hall, and just as he was 
leading one of the reigning belles to the place to 
form a set in a cotillion, a handsomely dressed 
boy interposed between them. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I have a weakness 
for this girl myself,” remarked the youth, “and 
with your Jeave I’ll have a dance with her.” 

Before the astonished gentleman could gather 
his senses about him the youth and girl were 
whirling away in the mazes of the dance. It was 
the look and tone of the intruder which had 
dumbfounded him. He had seen that face some- 
where, and the voice was as familiar to him as 
spring violets. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“He looks to be every inch a boy, and yet 11 
swear it’s a girl,” he muttered doubtfully. 

In a few minutes the dance was over, and the 
boy came close to him. 

“Aren’t you tlred?” he inquired. 

“ Well, yen" replied the citizen, “a little.” 

“ Well, let’s go home,” suggested the youth. 

“Go—home!” interposed the citizen, in tones 
long drawn out, while a faint inkling of the 

outh’s identity began to dawn upon him. Then 
e stopped, and peered wistfully into the face 
wreathed with smiles. 

“Will you go home?” the boy again in- 

uired. 

It was hardly necessary to have made the in- 
quiry. It was evident that the citizen had begun 
to comprehend the situation. But he heaveda 
sigh as he replied cordially, — 

“T think I will.” 

It was his last night out. The places that 
knew him once knew him no more. Pleasure 
taken under such espionage had ceased to be 
plewsies- The gentleman is now one of the pil 
ars of society. 


One evening, after the performance was over 
at the circus,a young man called on Chiarini and 
said he waned to see him on private business. 
The old veteran took him into his office, and re- 
ceived him with his usual politeness. 

“T came up all the way from Carson to see the 
show, and I'’d like to join,” said the young man. 

“Oh, I see,” said the circus man; “you area 
well-formed, healthy-looking young fellow, and I 
like to encourage such as you.” The youth's face 
brightened. 
“You don’t chew, smoke, or drink, I hope?” 
os Oh, no; honor bright—except soda and 

er.” 

“You must leave off these bad habits. They 
weaken the muscles and paralyze the nerves. You 
can soon stop drinking, but your salary will not 
be large until you have overcome these tenden 
cies. A little lemonade—circus lemonade—is all 
the performers drink. Call at eleven o’clock to 
morrow morning and I will see what I can do. 
You mustn’t expect over $50 a week, though, at 
first. We never pay high salaries until we know 
what a man can do.” 

The delighted Carsonite went away, and the 
next morning was on hand. 

Chiarini took him to a tent where three im- 
mense Bengal tigers were caged. Handing hima 
curry-comb and a pair of shears, he remarked, — 
“ Your duties will be comparatively light at first. 
You will go into the cage and curry the tigers 
down every morning, and about once a week cut 
their claws; keep ’em down pretty short, so that 
when they attack the tiger-tamer, Mr. Wilson, 
they wont lacerate him much. Sometimes, but 
not more than once a month, you may have ocea- 
sion to file their teeth. You just throw the an 


mal on his back and hold his head between your 
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knees. If he acts rough, belt him in the nose a 
few times. Keep belting him until he quiets 


“ Haven't you got a vacancy in the art depart- 
ment?” asked the young man from Carson. 

“Is art your line?” inquired Chiarini. ‘ 

“Yes,” drawled the young man, “in the cir- 
cuses I have always run with I was ain _em- 
ployed to paint the stripes on the zebra. I killed 
so many tigers keepin’ ’em straight that the boss 
wouldn’t let me handle ’em. He said I used ’em 

rough.” 

 Chiarini swears that the terror from Carson 
shal] have the first vacancy. 


Pompey hired himself as a laborer to a farmer 
who had afways something pressing when Sun- 
day arrived. When hay-time came, he would 
sometimes cut down a lot of grass on Saturday 
that would require turning over in the morning. 

One Sunday, at daybreak, he called his new 
servant. 

“Now, Pompey, get up!” 

“Don’t want to get up. 
marsa.” 

“ But you must get up, and get your breakfast.” 

“Don’t want no breakfast. Sunday morning, 
massa; rather lay a-bed than have breakfast, 
massa.” 

“But get up and shake the hay.” . 

“Don’t do work on Sundays, massa. I didn’t 
hire out to work Sundays.” 

“Oh! but this is a work of necessity.” 

“Don’t see dat, massa, at all; don’t see dat; 
it’s no work of necessity.” 

“Well, but would you not pull your ox out of 
the pit on the Sabbath day? ; 

“Oh! yes, massa, oh, yes! but.not if I shoved 
him in on Saturday night!” 


Sunday morning, 


Years ago, into a wholesale grocery store in 
this city walked, a tall, muscular-looking man, 
evidently a fresh comer from some backwoods 
town in Maine or New Hampshire. Accosting 
the first person he met, who happened ro be the 
merchant himself, he asked, — 

“You don’t want to hire a man in your store, 
do you?” 

“Well,” said the merchant, “I don’t know. 
What can you do?” 

“Do?” said the man. 
turn my hand to almost anything. 
want done?” 

“Well, if I were to hire a man, it would be one 
who could lift well, —a strong, wiry fellow; one, 
for instance, that could shoulder a sack of coffee 
like that yonder, and carry it across the store, 
and never lay it down.” 

“There, now, cap’n,” said the countryman, 
“that ’s just me. I can lift anything I can hitch 
to. You can’t suit me better. What will you 
give a man that can suit you?” 

“I'll tell you,” said the merchant. “If you 
shoulder that sack of coffee, and carry it across 
the store twice, and never lay it down, I will hire 


“T rather guess I can 
hat do you 


you for a year at a hundred dollars a month.’ 
“Done,” said the stranger. 
And by this time every clerk in the store had 
hered around, and was waiting to join in the 
augh against the man, who, walking up to the 
sack, threw it- across his shoulder with perfect 


ease, as if was not extremely heavy, and, walking 
with it twice across the floor, went quietly to a 
large hook which was fastened to the wall, and, 
hanging it up, turned to the merchant, and 


“There, now! it may hang there till dooms- 
day: I shall never lay it down. What shall I go 
about, mister? Just give me plenty to do, and a 
hundred dollars a month, and it ’s all right.” 

The clerks broke into a laugh: but the mer- 
chant, discomfited yet satisfied, kept his agree- 
ment; and today t } aig countryman is the 
senior partner in the , and worth a million 
dollars. 


A Detroiter, who was rusticating in one of the 
wilderness counties of Michigan, was one day out 
hunting, when he came upon a hamlet consisting 
of a saw-mill, two houses, and a log-barn. The 
sign of “ Post-office” greeted his vision, over a 
door in one of the houses, and he investigated. 
The office was an eight-by-ten room, and the box- 
es for mail matter numbered just four. A writ- 
ten sign on the wall announced that the mail 
arrived and departed once a weck, and the post- 
master sat behind a pine table reading the “ Post- 
al Guide,” and chewing a sassafras root. 

“ Any letter a pores ?” asked the De- 
troiter as he looked around. 

The P. M. didn’t shake his head and crush 
the inquirer’s hopes all at once, as some officials 
do, but slowly arose, looked carefully into each 
one of the six empty boxes, peered into an old ci- 
gar-box on the window-sill, and then answered, — 

“I don’t see anything just now, but it is only 
four days till the next mail.” 

“Ts this a money-order office?” continued the 
stranger. 

“Well, no, not exactly, though we handle con- 
siderable money here.” 

“Can I get a dollar’s worth of threes?” asked 
the Detroiter after a pause. 

“Well, no, not exactly,” replied the official, 
looking into his wallet. “I guess I can spare you 
five or six now, and the rest next week. 

There was another pause as the postmaster 
vainly tried to make change for a quarter, and the 
Detroiter finally remarked, — 

“This is n’t rated as a first-class postoffice, is 
it?” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” was the confidential 
reply. “ Fact is, we don’t do a very rushing bus- 
iness here,and sometimes I think it would pay 
me better to go back to the farm.” 

“I don’t suppose you make $20 a year here, do 

ou?” 

“ Well, no, not exactly. But I don’t look at 
that altogether. The position that it gives us in 
society here must be taken into corsideration, 
you know.” 

The population of the hamlet, including a tame 
bear and a dog, was only thirteen souls. 


“John, what smell is that?” 

“ Cloves.” 

“ But that other smell ?” 

“ Allspice.” 

“But is n’t there another ?” 

“Yes: apples.” 

“ Just one more?” 

“ Cider, my dear.” 

“Weill, John, if you ’d only drink just a little 
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brandy now, I think you would make a good 
mince-pie.” 


They had been preparing for the excursion for 
about two weeks, The day at last dawned, and the 
young wife determined to be on hand. The 
clock struck eight, and still she was in the kitch- 
en, ler hair down her back, packing edibles into 
her basket. 

“Hurry up!” said John, her young husband. 

“T’ll be ready presently,” and away she started 
to blacken her shoes and put on a clean collar. 
Then she stuck her head out of the back win- 
dow to ask her next neighbor to lend her a 
breastpin. 

=i up, John,” said she. “You bring the 
basket. Now I’m all ready and am going down to 
the boat. And say, John, don’t forget a box of 
sardines you ’I] find in the closet, and bring the 
oo and tongue, and be sure and bring the 

ig knife. Do you hear me, John?” 

reeled into the kitchen and an his 
work. He was interrupted by his wife’s voice 
from below, yelling, — 

“John, there’s a can of strawberries in the 
ice box, don’t forget them. Now hurry, we ’ll be 


fearful late; and, say, bring one or two more 
handkerchiefs and a sun-umbrella — or, I don’t 
know, it looks like rain, bring my waterproof. 
Oh, you old poke, now run back and close those 
back shutters, and put the cat in the kitchen, and 
jeave a pan of milk for her; and, say, just step 
around to the butcher’s and tell him we won't 


need any meat today; and leave the key of the 


cellar under the parlor door-mat. Now hurry, 
ohn. Iam off; and don’t forget anything, or 
"ll go wild!” 
He did n’t forget anything; but when he 
reached the wharf he found the boat had been 
gone two hours. 


When an old man was walking past Madison 


Square, a day or two ago, a fellow rushed up to 
him, and shouted, — 

“ Cab, mister, cab?” 

“Yes, I see it’s a cab,” responded the old 
man, to satisfy the frantic individual, who was 
pointing at the vehicle, that he believed him. 


“Would you like a cab, sir?” 
“Indeed I should. If I could afford it, I’d 
always keep acab. I believe the cab to be one of 


the most eminent civilizers of the nineteenth 
century.” 
“TI mean, would you like to engage me to drive 
you anywhere,” explained the cabman with a 
leasant smile that stretched across his face and 


ung down on the shoulder of his rubber over- 
coat. 

“TI think I should like to go up Fifth Avenue, 
and through Central Park to Pelham. I am fond 
of scenery.” 

“Then jump right in, and I ’ll whirl you 
through the Switzerland of America so fast you 
11 think you ’re skimming the diaphanous bosom 
ef Lake Como.” , 

“Then you're horse is fast?” 

“Yes, sir, he is; when he gets under way once 
it’s pretty hard to stop him. He moves as 
gracefully as aswan, and as swift as a Mexican 
tornado. I have had brakes adjusted on my cab, 
and with them I manage to stop Boiling Volcano. 
Jump right in, sir.” 


“I don’t think I will,” relied the old man: 
“you are altogether too novel for me. You 
horse is too fast for a nervous old man with rhey. 
matism and gout. Now, if your horse could 
amile in eight minutes, I’d engage you. | 
not going to go to Pelham and back in ten mip. 
utes. I = more time when I can go to the 
country. Have you acow you can hitch up j 
stead of that 

“No, sir.” 

“Then I shall pos humbly on. The next time 
ou talk to an old man about your horse, boast of 
is pensiveness, his slowness, and his gentility, 

and you will be all right. Don’t say that he isan 
equine cannon ball. But assure your prospective 


customer that your horse is so indolent that fre. 
quently while on the road he crawls up on the 

shafts and goes to sleep.” 
Then the old man peeved on his way, and the 
im in blank astonishment. 


cabman looked after 


A correspondent “wy the following account 
of a sermon preached in Leadville by “Faro 


Bill,” a reformed gambler. The text was the 
beautiful wap of the Prodigal Son, and, how 
ever rough the manner of the speaker, and 
however ee his words may have been, 
his appeal had far greater weight with his 
hearers than if it had been clothe 
polished diction :— 
“Fellow-citizens, the preacher bein’ absint, it 
falls on me to take this hand and play it fur all it 


is worth. You all know that I’m just learnin’ 


the game, and of course I may be expected to 
make wild breaks, but I don’t believe thar’s a 
rooster in the camp mean enough to take advan 
tage o’ my ignorance, and cold-deck me right on 
the first deal. I’m sincere in this new departure, 
an’ I believe that I have struck a game that I can 


play clear through without copperin’ a bet, fur 


when a man tackles such a lay-out as this, he 
plays every card to win, an’ if he goes through 
the deal as he orter do, when he lays down to 
die, an’ the last case is ready to slide from the 
box, he can tell the turn every time. 

“TI was readin’ in the Bible, today, that yam 
about the Prodigal Son, and I want to tell you 
the story. The book don’t give no dates, but it 
happened long, long ago. This Prodigal Son 
had an old man that put up the coin every time 
the kid struck him for a stake, an’ when he died 
he intended to give all his wealth to this kid and 
his brother. Prod give the old man a little game 
o’ talk one day, and induced him to whack up in 
advance of the death racket. He’d no sooner 
got his divy in his fist, than he shook the old man 
and stuck out to take in some other a 


scamps. He hed a way-up time fur a while, an 
slung his cash to the front, like he owned the best 
payin’ lead on earth; but hard luck hit hima 
lick at last, an’ left him flat. The book don’t 
state what he went broke on, but I reckon he got 
steered up agin some brace game. - But, anyhow, 
he got left without a chip or a four-bit piece to go 
an’ eat on. An old granger then tuk him home 
an’ set him to herdin’ hogs ; an’ here he got $0 
hard up and hungry, that he piped off the swine 
while they were feedin’, an’ he stood in with 
’em ona husklunch. He soon weakened on such 
plain provender, and says to himself, says he, 
‘Even the old man’s hired hands are livin’ on 
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uare grub, while I’m worrying along here on 
corn-husks straight. I’ll jist take a grand tum- 
ble to myself an’ chop on this at once. 
I'll skip back to the governor. and try to fix 
things up and call for a new deal;’ so off he 


started. 

The old man seed the kid a coming ; and what 
do you reckon he done? Did he pull his gun 
pod | lay for him, intending to lay him out as soon 
as he got into range? Did he call the dogs to 
chase him off the ranch? Did he hustle around 
for a club and give him a stand-off at the front 
gate? Eh? Not to any alarming extent he did 
n't. No, sir. The Scripture book says he 


waltzed out to meet him, and froze to him on the 
spot, and kissed him, and then marched him off 
toa clothing store, and fitted him out in the no- 
blest rig he had for coin. Then the old gent in- 
vited all the neighbors, and killed a fat calf, and 
give the biggest blow-out the camp had ever 
seed.” 


The latest fish story comes from Long Island, 
and the parties involved are the Rev. Mr. Hopper, 
and a gushing widow of a religious turn of mind, 
but not averse to innocent pleasures, especially 


fishing in the company of ministers. The Rev. 
Hopper, we are told, and the widow were sum- 
mer boarders at the Squonpigyank house, in the 
village of Wassichoquibunk. In an evil hour, 
the parson consented to accompany his fair friend 
in quest of trout. He was rather trapped into it, 
as appears, and only consented to go when he 


could not gracefully decline. The prospect of 


sitting on a damp rock, listening to the widow’s 
conversation, and at intervals putting worms on 
her two fish-hooks, and perhnps occasionally re- 
lieving them of a fish, was not very encouraging ; 
but he resolved to make the best of it. The 
widow was a masculine woman, and, bye 8 to 

ible, 


throw her line as great a distance as poss 


made one fell swoop with her rod before the par- 


son had time to withdraw, when, with a shriek 
and an exclamation, the heads of the widow and 
minister were brought into violent contact. One 
of the hooks had caught the fair fisher’s nostril, 
and the other had buried its fluke in the parson’s 
ear. Joined together they were, sure enough; 
and the parson sought in vain to effect a divorce. 
But the stout catgut would not break; his pen- 
knife, alas! was in his other breeches’ pocket; 
and to adopt the heroic remedy of extracting 
the hooks as from the gills of a fish was too 
painful to be thought of. There was no help for 
it; but, with the nose and ear securely linked to- 
gether, the widow and parson started for the ho- 
tel. The interval between the two hooks was so 
short that to prevent painful jerkings it was found 
that she must recline her head on his shoulder, 
and he must needs support and steady her with 
his arm about her waist, while with the other he 
carried the offending tackle. As the wretched 
couple thus wound their tortuous way homeward, 
a descried by the small boys of the neigh- 
bor ood, who were at once thrown into great ex- 
citement, and who, rapidly increasing to a mob, 
insisted on attending the involuntarily united 
couple, and by vociferous comments added to 


their silent misery. Relief came at last. A pair 
of scissors quickly separated. the sufferers, and 
careful fingers extracted the offending hooks. 

This is substantially the story as related by the 
New-York Zimes, and it further appears that the 
Reverend Hopper’s troubles were far from end- 
ing at this point. With his lacerated ear yet un- 
healed, he fled from that village, unable, doubt- 
less, to meet the broad grin of his fellow-board- 
ers. In his absence the scandal grew apace, and 
soon he found himself summoned to appear 
before a tribunal of brother ministers, and an- 
swer grave charges which affected his character 
both as a minister and aman. It was charged 
that he had been seen walking through the 
streets with his arm around a drunken widow, 
when he kissed her at frequent intervals. In 
addition to this, some one who had probably over- 
heard the boys charged him with loudly singin, 
“Whoa, Emma!” The charges of kissing, of 
sagan ond of the widow’s intoxication, the Rev- 
erend Hopper successfully disproved. The true 
story from which these false ones aros¢ was pa- 
thetically set forth, and the brother unanimously 
acquitted. 


“No!” thundered the old farmer to a man so- 
liciting his subscription to a newspaper. “ Don’t 
want no paper round here. It’s a waste of 
money. atch me foolin’ away two dollars a 
‘year on a newspaper. I never reads ’em, and my 
folks never does nuther.” Then he turned to 
the bogus lightning-rod — who was patient- 
ly sitting by, and told him he might put a cheap 


rod on his barn, and he signed the contract 
which the agent presented to him, with scarcely 
a glance. ut when, in a few months, that con- 
tract turned up again, the old farmer was horri- 
fied to find that in some manner it had changed 
into a note of hand for five hundred dollars. 


And he had to pay it, too. But he don’t read 
any papers. 


A YOUTHFUL IDEA. 
The dreams of childhood age dispels, 
Our verdant visions 
Old Time the iron-fisted fells 
Our cloud-capped castles Spanish. 


Our gods are broken one by one, 
Our images are shattered, 
Our Fairy Queens we learn to shun 
As draggie-tailed and tattered. 
Yet still among the ruined host 
Are those we can but cling to: 
To bid them yield the final ghost 
Our hearts we cannot bring to. 


And so a fancy of my youth, 
Grown weak and like to perish, 
In spite of my delight in truth 
I still devoutly cherish. 
St fact maintains in chemists’ shops 
Those lovely entered bottles 
Are white when drained of certain drops 
Of liquid in their throttles. 


still believe ’t is tinted glass 
Which casts a light so mellow 


And makes the people, as they pass, 
Look red and green and yellow, 
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